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BRIGHAM YOUNG, THE FOUNDER OF UTAH. 


Goo 1st Tux WorLn’s SUCCESSES, AND THE LAW OF FITNESS {S BEST ILLUSTRATED IN THR 
Laves or Successrut Mex. 


N his character life-works this 
man, Brigham Young, was a supreme 
enigma. The world has had nothing 
like him for several centuries; nor may 
we have his parallel type again for cen- 
_turies more. 
Was this man good or evil? A ques- 
tion, this, indeed! But whoshall answer 
.it fairly? He was worshipped as but few 
men have been in any age; he has been 
cursed and hated equally. He may in 
some sense have been deserving of both; 
for that which has been true in the facts 
of ag & great or remarkable man’ s! life 
_ must have some equivalent causes. To 
say that Brigham Young was not deserv- 
ing of that worship is to contradict the 
fact; so also would it be to say that there 
was not the sufficient cause for the equal 
hate; but whether in him or in us the 
fault of the latter, may be just the question 
at issue concerning the man. The cause of 


the worship is the one easier of explanation | 
for the attraction is in the chief cause, the .} 


man himself. This is according to the 
philosophy of all attraction. But what 
shall be given as the explanation of the 
other cause? For it is true in the facts 
of his hfe that no man in the age so re- 
pelled the age as did Brigham Young. 
Such was not the case with Joseph- 
‘ Smith. His charm was all of,attraction: 
_ hence he attracted even Brigham Young 
himself; and their mutual fitness to each 
other is most astonishingly proved by 
that very fact. 

I have considered Brigham Young, in 


_ his chief points of character, as a very 


exact counterpart of Oliver Cromwell. 
Bi them each to the other’s times 


_ fart. Brigham has been more generally 
considered in his type as the Mormon 
4 Moses, but this is because an Israelitish 
ang the events of his 


, Joshua, the Israelitish General. 
Brigham, originally the painter and gla- . 
zier, has his prototype in Oliver Crom-. - 
well, the Huntingdon brewer, rather than 


‘brought hith up as the man of an Leib | 


itish exodus. He -was the Mormon 


‘Moses, however, thirty-five years ago, 
| and during the following decade, rather 
than in the latter periods. of his life. 


Moses was an Egyptian, quite as- much as 
he was a Hebrew. Brigham was a pure 
Saxon, —the very antipode’ of. the Egyp- 


tian. Moses was embued. with all the — 


learning of Egypt; and was his 
love of learning, that eohstructed 


a new civilization by the tract science of | 


an older civilization, so that we know not 
whether Moses should beconsidered most 
as a personage, or as a civilization of a 
peculiar moulding: But Mormon Utah 


= out of an exodus; and Brigham 
° 


ung; was its veritable founder... The 


learning: ‘of Egypt affords no explanation | 


to this manand his work, notwithstanding 
a part of-it was Mosaic. Brigham had 
no love. of ‘‘learning’’ in him, yet he 


a wonderful love of the _—- | 


ledge of human nature,coupled witha 


' velous ambition to found a nation. His 


knowledge of men was supreme, and he 


| used men as his means in the building of his 


peculiar cgmmonwealth. In this he was 
like Oliver Cromwell, rather than like 


Moses,—who was the Master of a czur/iza- - 
tion, but probably not so great a judge | 


of human character, nor such a moulder 
of men, a§ either his brother Aaron or 
In fine, 


in Moses, the learned lawgiver. So also 


do the Mormons, as a 


land in the seventeenth century rather 
than the Israel who came up out of Egypt 


and slavery; and this is saying much for ~ 
the Mormon people: they are far superior — 


to the Israel of old. . 
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TULLIDGE’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


. But what Carlisle has said of the Man 
Oliver, and his ‘‘Cromwelliad,’’ is true 
of the Man Brigham and his Mormon 
Iliad. Of the former, the Michael Angelo 
of modern thinkers very aptly explains 
as/follows: 

“ «The age of the Puritans is not extinct 
only and gone away from us, but it is as 
if fallen beyond the capabilities of Mem- 
ory herself; it is. grown unintelligible, 
what we may call incredible. Its earnest 
Purport awakens now no resonance in 
our frivolous hearts. We understand not 
even in imagination, one of a thousand 
of us, what it ever could have meant. It 
seems delirious, delusive; the sound of it 
has become tedious as a tale of past stu- 
pidities. Not the body of heroic Puri- 


tanism only, which was bound to die, but | 


the soul of it also, which was and should 
have been, and yet shall be immortal, has 
for the present passed away. As Harri- 
son said of his Banner and the Lion of 
the Tribe of Judah: Se shall rouse 
him up?’”’ 

There was that, however, in the Nine- 


teenth Century which roused this one up. 


-Nor did Major General Harrison, nor 
‘Cromwell himself, raise a bolder “Ban- 
ner;’” for this one took its inscription as 


his own veritable synonym: Brigham 
Young, the ‘‘Lion of the Lord!’’ 


shall rouse him up?’’ was the Cromwel- 
liad question. The answer has been 


given in the life of Brigham Young. But 


this answer has shocked the age, and so 
awful is the sense of it in the Josephite 


~ branch of the Mormon Church, that the 


Man Brigham is by it regarded as synony- 
-mous with the ‘«Man of Sin,’’ the **Son 
of Perdition.’’ But does not this signi- 


_ fy the same ‘‘unintelligibility”’ of which 
Carlisle speaks concernimg the great Pro- 


tector of England, whom Brigham Young 


so much resembles? Major General | 


Harrison and Ireton and Fleetwood un- 
derstood this Cromwell; so did. ‘‘di- 
vine John Milton.’’ Indeed, Milton 


_ almost sang psalms to the great Protector 
To him, the Man Oliver. 


was the Lord’s lion of the Seventeenth 
Century, as Brigham has been.to the 
Mormons in the Nineteenth; and Milton 


called Oliver so in very unmistakable 
language. But to the Dutch, Oliver was 


the Devil. When he died, the 
people of Holland said the Devil was 

dead. Dutch mothers could no longer 

frighten naughty urchins to silence by the 


bugbear :of his name; but Van Tromp | 
found the opportunity to frighten the 
English with the thunder of his guns in 
the mouth of the Thames. This Devil 
of the Dutch made England greater than 
she ever was during the reigns of the 
Plantagenets and Tudors, not even ex- 
cepting Elizabeth. © But Olivet, like his _ 
antetype, Brigham, was the ‘‘Man of 
Sin,’” for all- that. No sooner was the 
‘‘restoration’’ effected he was un- 
sepulchred and hung on & gibbet on Ty- 
Hill. And there, gibbeted in fhe 
memory of England, the Oliver re- 
mained, until arlisle, in his hero w 
ship, . took him down and explained the 
Lord’s lion of the Seventeenth ecitiery 
to the understanding of the Nineteenth; 
and now England would not exchange 
her ‘*Lion of. the Lord’’ for a hundred 
_generations of Stuarts and 
Shall the parallel here also-h 
with the founder of Utah? 
Of the Man Oliver, Carlisle further 


explains; 
‘‘But the thin; wn head to say ina re- 
peat was this: t Puritanism is not of 


the Nineteenth Century, but of the Seven- 

teenth; that the grand unintelligibility 

for us lies there.”’ | 
Yet, had Carlisle studied Brigham and 


has his Cromwelliad, (as he styles it) he © 
would know that it has been, in most of 
its essential tones, very exactly repeated 
in the Nineteenth Century. The grand © 
 unintelligibility,”’ however, does lie in 
»the age in which we live, so that we are 
even better able, now it is explained, to 
comprehend the . Cromwelliad of -the 
Seventeenth than the Mormon Iliad of 
the Nineteenth Century. The themes of 


this modern age are out of erg 
They. are “grandly unintelligible’’ 
this age: that is the proper eieoanding. 
But the life of Brigham Young in itsel f 
was coherent, not incoherent. There is 
nothing in our times of human 
ance more so, notwithstanding 1 its ** 
unintelligibility for us.’ us also in 
the case of the Lord’s lion of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Oliver’s Israelitish meth- _ 
ods were not understood by the king and — 
his Cavaliers, nor are they intelligible to: 
“an un-God-fearing Nineteenth 
Even Carlisle had to put himself into the 
God-fearing | mood to comprehend him. 


But Oliver’s _ were coherent — 


the Mormon Iliad, as as.he 


the Man Brigham and the themes of 
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_BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


to be read. Fiery Prince Rupert and 
his Cavaliers, at Marston Moor, read the 
meaning of the Man Oliver to their great 
dismay. The aristocratic Presbytérian 
_ General, Fairfax, was also read most 
_ easily, for his methods were not ‘‘grandly 
unintelligible:’’ the Parliamentary forces 
under him were flying before the impetu- 
. ous charge of our fiery Rupert: ver 

understandable this had been to King 
Charles. But the Man Oliver and his 
_ Ironsides, in their ‘‘grand unintelligibili- 
ty,’’ like a rock, withstood the onset of 
Goring’s horse, and then, ‘‘like a rock 


tumbled from its basis by an earthquake, 


rolled back upon them.’’ The Parliament 
tary war was lost a score of times by the 
intelligible Generals of the Parliament- 
like Essex and Fairfax, yet was the cause 
_ of England and the world as often recov- 
_ered by this ‘‘unintelligibilfty’’ of Crom- 
. well and his God-fearing Ironsides. The 
losing of the world’s cause so often. was 
very incoherent, as acts interpreted in 
the world’s grand Iliad, while this often 
recovering of the cause Divine in human 

affairs, by the Lord’s lion and his God- 

fearing men, made Providence 
in, 

Cromwell and his God-fearing men al-* 
_ so spoke and wrote in a language which 
none but their like might understand. 
To all others, not of their order of men, 
their words as unintelligiblé as the 
discourses of Brigham, or Heber or Dan- 
iel in the Tabernacle. 
gtip of the Lord’s lion in their words as, 
in their mighty deeds. Here is a pas- 


sage of Oliver's letter to the Lord’s Par-. 


liament, after the famous battle of Dun- 
bar, in which we have enough of this 
‘grand unintelligibility.”’ 

‘“‘The enemy lying in the posture be- 
fore mentioned, having those advantages; 
_ we lay very near him, being sensible of 
our disadvantages; having some weakness 


of flesh, but yet consolation and support. 


from the Lord himself to our poor weak 
faith, wherein I believe not a few among 
us stand: That because of their numbers, 
because of their advantages, because of 
' their confidence, because of our weak- 
~ ness, because of our strait, we were in 
the Mount,.and in the Mount the Lord 
would be seen; and that He would find 
out a way of deliverance and salvation 
for us:—and indeed we had 

tions and 


Yet was there the 


“The enemy’s word was, The covenant, 


which it has been for divers days. - Ours, 


The Lord of Hosts. 
to say, The Lord hath done this. It 


would do you good to see and hear out - 


poor foot [soldiers] go up and down 


making their boast of God. But, Sir, 


it’s in your hands, and by these -eminent 
mercies God ‘puts it more into your 


hands, to give glory to Him; to improve 
your, power, and His blessings, to His 
praise. Wethat serve you beg of you 


not to own us but God alone. We pray 


you own His people more and more; for 


they are the chariots and horsemen of 
‘Disown yourselves: —~but own 


Israel. - 
your Authority.”’ | 

How like is this to many a sermon of 
Brigham Young’s! And this was intel- 


ligible to the Lord’s Parliament to whom 
it was addressed; but what common-sense 
Parliament of America to-day could un- 


derstand this from the Lord’s lion, 
whether he wrote it from the headquar- 
ters of the army, or, like Brigham, thus 
talked in. the Lord’ S Tabernacle. To 


“own your Authority,’' and to do a great 


deed in the name of the Lord of Hosts 


_was to do a very proper thing in the age. 


And this also was the very soul of all of | 


Brigham’s teachings, and of the deeds of 
his life, but this is just that which is un- 
intelligible to us in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. It belongs to the ‘‘past stupidi- 
ties,’’ of which Carlisle speaks, with his 
God-fearing irony directed against the 
age which cannot understand the signifi- 


cance of the Lord’s own deeds, mani- 


fested in such men as his hero, Oliver. 
Yet they could all, even in modern 


~Gotham, understand the great battle of 


Dunbar, which occurred the morning . 


Lord in the Mount. Major-General 


‘Leslie understood him also, when he 


came down from the Heights of Dunbar. 
Oliver’s words—‘‘The Lord hath given 
them into our hands; "and ‘‘Arise, O 
Lord, and thine enemies shall be smit- 
ten,” is made intelligible, evgn to the 
modern comprehension, by the smiting. 


| after the Man Oliver had been with the 


of Oliver’ S Ironsides 1 in the name of the : 


Lord. So also is Brigham made intelli- 
gible by his exoduses and a hundred 
other acts of his life which will compare 
therewith. Thus considered, the acts of 
Brigham: Young’s life are marvelously 
coherent; as to‘whether the un-Brigham- 

ised sense of the American a is 
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-TULLIDGE’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


seabed with his life work and deeds is 
altogether another matter. 

Proceeding to a biographical “dew 
_ Of the life and character of Brigham 
.- Young, the period which seems the most 
proper to introduce him in the historic 
action is when he succeeded the Mormon 
Prophet, and led his people in the famous 
exodus from Nauvoo. Here he comes up 
as the Founder of Utah; and here we 
have him at once in the character of the 
modern Moses which, as already ob- 
served, he sustained successfully for a 
period of ten years—meaning until 
his Mosaic period had run out in the very 
order and development of his life and 
work. It is no fanciful conceit of the 
author to style him the Moses of that 
period, after he and his people have built 
up a State fabric, with three hundred 
cities and settlements, networked with 
railroads and the electric telegraph; for 
at that very period his name rang through- 
- out America, and reverberated in Europe, 
as the Moses of the ‘‘latter days,’’ and 


the Mormons were likened to the child-- 


ren of Israel in the wilderness. | 
We need not, in this character sketch of 
the Founder of Utah, follow the pioneers 
on their journey to and from the Rocky 
Mountains. Suffice it to say that Brig: 
ham led the body of the Church in safety 
to these mountain retreats, arriving in the 
Salt Lake Valley (on the first journey) 
July 24th, 1847; and on the second 
journey in September, 1848. And now, 
pause and contemplate with a just histor- 
- ical eye, the tremendous human achieve- 
ment of those several years, if it so please, 


without one view of God in the matter; 


and so considered, Brigham Young is the 
most colossal figure of all history. | 
In the whole history of the world, the 


humafi race has neither possessed the’ 


mightiness of character, nor had the in- 
spired causes at their back, to rise even to 
the conception of an exodus in more 
than several cases. Hence the exodus 
of ancient Israel, asa marvelous fact, 


stands out to view immortal; bolder to- | 


day in its monumental record of a pe- 
culiar people than it was a thousand years 
And one of the chief reasons why 
the human race has not been able to give 
birth to an exodus more oftenis because 
such an exposition of human force and 
consistency required an extraordinary 
selfhood in the entire people. This does 
not mean exactly a people of strong dis- 


tinctive individuslisies, but a en- 
dowed with that se , which, in the 
action of an exodus, would cause almost 
every man, woman and child to under-— 
take the great performance for his or 
herself, with a consistency and cour 
that lifts them at once both to the heroic | 
and noble in the supremest cast. Such 
a people must, therefore, be of necessity — 
what we recognize as the Israelitish in 
type, which almost implies as much the 
religion of a race in them as the religion — 
of a faith; and this is somewhat of an ex- 
36s tion of the mystical sense of the . 
Mormons: that they are the feral seed of 


Abraham, Isaacand Jacob. ' Every soul 


who followed Brigham Young (perchance 
it had been’to the uttermost bounds of 
the earth,) went out from the borders of 


civilization to g6 whithersoever the Lord © 


might lead his people. “This is the view 
as a Divine undertaking; so that if we 

consider it as a mere human undertaking, 
it is without a parallel in the history’ of 
the world. There has been but one other 


exodus, either executed or even proposed, ea 


in the entire Christian era. 


The bare suggestion | of an exodus, 


when the young Prince of Orange pro- : 
posed to the Dutch the submerging of 


Holland by the unlocking of her dykes, 


and the transporting of the nation in her — 
fleets‘to come virgin soil, rather than be | 
conquereds by France, suddenly from the 
lowest depression aroused the heroism of 
the people of the Netherlands to the sub- 
limest pitch. 

But here, with the Mormons, we have 


“not a mere conception of an exodus, — 
daring as that was, but a veritable exodus 


itself, of an entire people, reduced to the 
greatest extremity. There has been noth- 
ing of its type for a thousand years. The 
last was the immortalized ‘‘Hegira’’. of 
Mohammed, whence dated the Moham- 
medan era, and the founding of that vast 
religious empire which for centuries with- 
stood the chivalry of Christendom and. 
contended for the dominion of the world. 

And what even was the exodus of the 
disciples of Mohammed, compared with 
that of the Mormons? Having convert- 
ed to the cause of Islam twelve citizens 
from Medina, who came on pilgrimage 
to the sacred city of Mecca, and through © 
them the warrior chieftains of the riyal © 


| neighboring city, the Eastern Prophet 


had merely sent a pioneer band of his ad- 
herents there to raise his a while 
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namely, that 


; he and ihe faithful Abu Beker brought up 
‘ the ‘‘flight’’ alone on foot. But the 
_ Mormons, under their great leader, pass- 
ed over the borders of civilization, with 
their wives and their children, -in broad 


daylight, before the eyes of their en- | 


emies, making a journey of fifteen hun- 
dred miles across trackless prairies, sandy 
deserts and rocky mountains. What, in- 
deed, for distance, was the immortalized 
exodus of ancient Israel compared with 
that of the Mormon Israel under Brigham 
Young? 

For the‘first seven years after the set- 
tlement of Utah, the Apostles attempted 


to found a strictly Mosaic civilization; 


that is to say, a strict Mormon theocracy, 
copied from the Mosaic patterns; and 
the Mormons, being so eminently practi- 
cal, as Saxon peoples are, were render- 
ing Moses very literally both in their in- 
stitutions and laws. This Mosaic work 
of the Apostles culminated in 1856; and 
it is the very work which we all more or 


’ less deplore, for it has been as a mill-, 


stone about the neck of Utah. Its im- 
mediate result was the Utah war, the 
United States finding it imperative in 
them interpose their Federal. will 
against the’establishment of such a theo- 
cracy in America. And here we are 
‘brought directly to the point affirmed— 


Mormons are not originally Mosaic, but 
_ Saxon. “Therefore, such a theocracy was 

as unfitged for them as it was for the 
American Republic and this age—the 
age in which the genius of Saxon com- 
monwealths is prevailing both in America 
» and Euro The cause of the birth of 
this Mosaic theocracy, among an Anglo- 


American people, was undoubtedly an. 


Israelitish exodus, from which uncom- 
mon event it was very natural for both 


the Apostles and the people to first de-- 


velop their commonwealth through Mosa- 
ic methods. But the Utah war brought 
Mormons, both leaders and people, 

‘back to their more original character— 
that is to say, their Anglo-American 
character. Since then, they have more 


- resembled the Israel of the Seventeenth 


Century, out of whom New England 


_ sprang, than. the Israel which came up 


out of Egyptian bondage. So true is 
‘this that Apostle John Taylor in his 
articles, some years ago, not only affirm- 
ed, but held a lengthy argument to prove, 


that ee was not under a theocratic 


pe: 


‘ment. 


—her ‘‘Lion of the Lord’’—roared; 


srigham Young and the 


stupidities.’’ 


government, but that she was a pure Re- 


publican Commonwealth. And Apostle . 


Taylor was right in his sense of the. 


view, for it means that a commonwealth 
governed by God-fearing men, and ‘pup- 


ported by a God-feiring people, is a 


_ truly Republican Commonwealth. Is 


this, then, a false view ofa Republican 
State? The ‘‘Gentile’’ judgment will 
decide, Yes. Yet- it is the very view 


which the statesmen of the British Parlia- 
ment took in the Seventeenth Century; | 


and the mighty judgment of two nations 


—England and Scotland—also thus 
cided. For a time England reconstruct- 


ed her commonwealth upon that judg- 


the very apex of her mightiness. She 
thundered to all the world her will in the 


cause of human liberties. The Pope him- — 


self trembled in the Vatican when Oliver 
and 
nations gave heed to the word of the 
Lord when England thus uttered it, for 
the very earth shook beneath the. tread 
of her army of God-fearing men. At 


Dunkirk, the Spaniard was routed by 


their terrible shout, ‘“The Lord of Host 


is -with us!’’ while the French army, 


under Conde and the Frenth King, stood 


amazed, unable to engage with the Eng- — 


lish in the action against the Spaniard. 
Neither the friend‘ nor the foe could 
understand this/English republican Israel, 
though the one could understand the 


victory, and the other was made to com- ~ 


prehend the defeat. English politics in 
that day were also of the same cast. Read 
Milton's State papers, addressed to for- 
eign powers bearing Cromwell’s name. 

They are very substantially the word of 


| the Lord to the nations. Just such mes- 
| sages to foreign powers, Brigham Young — 


would have caused to have been sent to 


all the world, had he been President of 


the United States. 

But all this is ‘‘grandly unintelligible’ 
to the people of America to-day. ‘‘We 
understand not even in imagination, one 


of a thousand of us, what it ever could — 
Its earnest Purport awak- 
ems no’ resonance in our frivolous hearts. 


have meant. 


It seems delirious, delusive; the sound of 
it has become tedious asa tale of 

To understand it would be 
to understand Brigham Young and the 
Utah Mormons. But the present Amer- 
ican mind cannot reconcile itself to so 
much of ‘‘past stupidities.’” 


It was then that England rose to: 


The Crom- 
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welliad and the Morman Iliad are both 


equally out of keeping with the age; an 
yet Carlisle declares the ‘‘soul of it’ 
“should have been, and yet shall be im- 
mortal.”’ This is just the meaning. of 
Brigham Young’s life. 

In taking a parting view of Brigham 
Young as the chief of the foundets of 
Utah, I will close with the following from 
my book of his life: 


‘The statue of the man is boldly chisel- 
ed in his life, as by his own hands. | 


We have seen him as the fitting success- 


‘or of the Mornion Prophet, as the modern 


Moses, and the founder of Utah. To 
the popular mind, the whole epic of 
Mormonism is embodied in the lives and 
missions of Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young; but quorums of great men, in 
the Mormon sense, have helped to bear 
the “kingdom” —this ark of ‘‘the new 
and everlasting covenant’’—upon their 
shoulders. And, apostolically viewed, 
they have been men of great character, 


' great force, and surpassing faith,—which 


constitute -the soul of all new ‘religions 
that bear the stamp of destiny. 


In the history of the Mormons we have - 


seen the real apostolic character, and 
the manifestation of the superhuman 
forces of a religion destined to be the be- 
ginning of a new dispensation and civili- 
zation. The leaders have been like the 


fishermen who established Christianity, | 


and their disciples like. those who laid the 
foundation of all the Christian empires. 
Such a class of divines, and such a people, 
under Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, 


have grown into a mighty power. We 
have seen their strange works and meth- |. 
ods. They have not been as polished 


stones, but, as they liken themselves— 


as the ‘‘little stone cut out of the moun- 


tain without hands’’ forecast by Daniel 
the as the king- 


a 


dom,”’ which should ‘oll down from the 
mountain and ‘‘fill the whole earth." 
And Brigham Young, in the character- 
istic work of his life, has made this possi- 
ble. Without such a man, as Joseph’s suc- 


Gessor, it never could have been fulfilled ._ 


Joseph was'a-divine success; Brigham has 
clothed it in the body of a great worldly 
success, and the world that rejected the 
one“has been made to comprehend a 
successful Mormonism in the other. He 
has made it comprehend Mormonism. in 
a matchless exodus; he has pioneered — 
America westward; he has founded Utah, 


_with the ground-work of over three hun- 


dred cities, some of which will yet be 
known among the great cities of Ameri- 
ca. He has, through the elders, missioned 


a world, and gathered an Israel from z 


many nations; he has, on the Prophet 
Joseph’s pattern, built up 4,.new social 
and religious system; he has established 

polygamy, which was alone enough to 
revolutionize a nation—and not unlikely 
his organized experiment may markedly 

&ffect the marriage question of the world; _ 


-he has prayed with as much faith as Eli- 


jah, and wrought with as much hard sense 


as Peter the Great; in fine, he has brought — 


to a practical success the strangest relig- 
ious movement of modern times. 

Brigham Young led his people thirty- 
four years. Seldom does it fall to the lot 
of rulers to sway the sceptre so long; still — 
less seldom to keep up in their lives such - 
an unwearied sensation. His name has 
now provoked and now charmed ®<all the 
world.’’ 
been in that name, to thus prevail. 

He lived to his seventy-sixth year.- His 


“will was matchless; his mind sound. 


View the man as we may; Brigham Young 
is an enduring name. The friction of = 
centuries will not erase it. 2 : 


THE FIRST DAY IN UTAH.—{By Exiza R. Snow.] 


Shall we commemorate a day 
With freedom’s ensign oe. 
_ Whose rights and freedom have gone 


Shall we when *neath its wa 
Extol the beauties of the sea? " } 


Or, lashed freedom’ 
| ones of liberty? 
It is heart- mockery ! 

I'd sooner laugh midst writhing pain, 
_ Than chant the of Liberty, 
Beneath oppression’s galling chain! 


; and like a 
Its ghost is flut'ring in our view!” 


Her dyi groans—her fun’ral knell ¥ 
We've heard, for oh! had t By! 
now, alas! we know too 


flowers 
Upon our country's Seng 


A marvelous psychology has ~ 
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puoi? Columbia’s glory is a theme 
. That with our life’s warm Ww; 
days ve. gone‘ by. 
‘ Protection faints and justice cow’rs— 
Redress is slum on the heath : 
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JOURNEY OF THE PIONEERS. 


ARLY i in Pelniias, 1846, thé Mor- 


mons began to cross the Mississippi — 


in flat boats, old lighters, and a number of 
skiffs, forming, says the President’s Jour- 
nal, ‘‘quite a fleet,’’’ which was at work 


. night and day ander the direction of the | 


lice, commanded by their captain, 
osea Stout. 
On the r1sth of the same month, Brig- 


- ham Young, with his family, accom- | 
panied by Willard Richards and family, 


and George A. Smith, also crossed the 
Mississippi from Nauvoo, and proceeded 


to the ‘‘Camps of Israel,’’ as they were 
styled by .the Saints, which waited on 


the west side of the river; a few miles on 


the way, for the coming of their leader. | 
‘These were to form the vanguard of the | 
migrating Saints, who were .to follow 


from the various States where they were 
located,» or had organized themselves 


‘into flourishing branches and conferences; 
_ and soon after this period also began to 


_ pour across the Atlantic that tide of emi- 
- gration from Europe, which has, since 


swelled to the number of about one hun-- 


dred thousand souls. | 
_ As yet the ‘«‘Camps of Israel’’ were un- 
organized, awaiting the comingof the 
President, on Sugar Creek, which he and 
his companions reached at dusk. The 
next day he was busy organizing the 
company, ‘acting the part of a father to 
everybody,’’ and on the following, which 
was February 17th, at 9.50 a. M., the 
brethren of the camp had assembled near 
_ the bridge, to receive their initiatory in- 
structions, and take the word of com- 
mand from their-chosen leader. 

-In Nauvoo the Saints had heard the 
_ Magic cry, ‘‘to your tents, O, Israel!’ 


_ And in sublime faith and trust, such as 
history scarcely gives an example of, they. 


had obeyed, ready to follow their leader, 


whithersoever he might direct their pil-— 


grim feet, and, if possible, still greater 
confidence in their destiny as a people; 
but the task before him was almost sup- 
_ erhuman, and a friendly looker-on might 
have been pardoned had he paused = 
he pronounced the man Bri 
“to the task, for that would 
clared him to be fully the equal of Moses 
ina strictly Mosaic work. : 
__ Brigham leaped into a wagon and sent 
his clarion voice ringing its first note of 


command. The dullest ear in the camp 


the very founders of the nation. 
‘had to make a journey of fifteen hundred 


_ was awakened with the cry, “Attention, 


the whole Camp of Israel.’’ -There was 
no prosaic prelude of wrongs—no ha- 
rangue on their perilous journey, such asa 


demagogue might have made; nor was 


it merely the inspiring method of a great 
man, who, trusting in himself, sought to 


carry his people to a triumphant i issue by 
It was 


the magic of his own genius. 
more than that. It was the man of des- 
tiny with the spirit of his mission in him}; 
a man greater at that moment than he 


himself knew or aimed to be; a man - 


greater than even to-day, after all his 


success, he sees himself, at that supreme — 


moment of his life. 


Here, from the leader’s private jour-— 


nal, is the simple feeling of the epic of 
that day: ‘‘On the 17th, at 9.50 A. M., 
all the brethren of the camp assembled 


near the bridge, when I arose in a wagon, 
and cried with a loud voice, ‘Attention, © 


the whole Camp of Israel!’ ’’ 


The Mormons were setting out, under — 


their leader, from the borders of eiviliza- 


tion, with their wives and their children, 


in broad daylight, before the very eyes 
of ten thousand of their enemies, who 


would have preferred.their utter destruc- 


tion to their ‘‘flight,”’ notwithstanding 


_they had enforced it by their treaties out- 


rageous beyond description, inasmuch as 
the exiles were nearly all American born, 
many of them tracing their ancestors to 
They 


miles over trackless prairies, sandy des- 


_erts and rocky mountains, through bands. 


of warlike Indians, who had been driven, 
exasperated, towards the West; and at 
last, to seek out and build up their Zion 
in valleys then unfruitful, in a solitary 


‘region where the foot of the white man 


had scarcely trod. These, too, were to 
be followed by the aged, the halt, the 
sick and the blind, the poor, who were to 
be helped by their less destitute brethren, 


and the delicate young mother with her - 
new born babe at her breast; and still - 


worse, for they were not only threatened 
with the extermination of the poor rem- 
nant of Nauvoo, but news had arrived 
that the parent-government designed to 


pursue their pioneers with troops, take 


from them theirarms,and scatterthem, that 
they might ‘perish by the way, and leave 
their bones bleaching i in the wilderness. 
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TULLIDGE’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


Yet did Brigham Young deal with the 
exodus of his people as simply in its 
opening as he did in his daily journal re- 
cord of it. So, indeed, did the entire 
Mormon community. They all seem as 
oblivious to the stupendous meaning of 


an exodus, as did the first workers on 


railroads of the vast meaning to civiliza- 
tion of that wondér of the age. 

Brigham Young showed his fitness when 
he leapt into the on, and, with a 
matchless might of will. and self-confi- 
dence, mastered the situation. Then 
_ came not an oration, but practical deal- 
_ ing with the organization, and counseling 

of the ‘‘Camp of Israel,’’ to proper for 
an unparalleled journey. 

In this simple but thorough manner, 
the great leader set about his stupendous 
task; but he closed his first day’s orders 
- to the congregation with a real touch of 


the law-giver’ s method. He said:- ‘“We 


will have ‘no laws we cannot keep, but we 
will have order in the camp. If any 
want to live in peace when we have left 
this place, they must toe the mark.’’ 

He then called upon all who wanted 


to go with the camp to raise: their right - 


hands: ‘‘All hands flew up at the bid- 
_ ding,’’ says the record. 

be it not for a moment thought 
that the Mormon leaders did not fully 
comprehend their critical position in all 
‘its aspects. A homely anecdote of the 
apostle, George A. Smith, will illustrate 
those times. At a council in Nauvoo, of 
the men who were to act as the captains 
of the people in that famous exodus, one 
after the other brought up difficulties in 
their path until their prospect was with- 
‘out one poor speck of daylight. ‘The good* 
nature of ‘‘George A.’’ was provoked, 
at last, when he sprang up and observed. 
with his quaint humor that had now a 


touch of the grand in it, ‘‘If there is no- 
God in Israel we are a ‘sucked in’ set of } 


fellows. But I am going to take my 
- family and cross the river and the Lord 
will open the way.’ He was one of the 
first to set out on that miraculous journey 
_ to the Rocky Mountains. | 
Having resolved to trust in their God 
and themselves, quietly setting aside the 
politicians, Brigham and several of the 
twelve left the ‘‘Camp of Israel’’ for a 
- few days and returned to bid farewell to 
their beloved Nauvoo, and hold a parting 
service in the temple. This was the last 
_ time Brigham ove ever saw that sacred 


monument of the Mormon’s devotion. 


The Pioneers had. now been a month 
on Sugar Creek, and during the time had, 


of course, consumed a vast amount of 4 
+ provisions, indeed nearly all, which had 


been gathered up for their journey. Their. 

condition, however, was not without its 
compensation; for it checked the move- 
ments of the mob, among whom the 
opinion prevailed that the outfit of the 


pioneers was so utterly insufficient that, in 


a short time, they would break i in _— 
and scatter. 

In the diary of the President is a sort 
of valedictory, written before starting on 


‘their journey, from Sugar Creek, which - 


concludes thus; ‘‘Our homes, gardens, or- 
chatds, farms, streets, bridges, - 
public halls, magnificent temple and 
other public improvements, we leave as 
a monument of our patriotism, eg 


economy, uprightness of purpose and 


tegrity of heart, and as a living el 
mony of the falsehood and wickedness of 
those who charge us with disloyalty to — 
the Constitution of our ets idleness 
and dishones 
At home is in very dis- 
persions as much as in their gathering, 


the Mormons have been organic beyond 


any- people known to history. Organism, 
indeed, is the essential manifestation of 
their genius; so now, even in their ex-. 


eir proverb is, ‘‘Where the Presidency 


Tet they were strictly a community. 


as a little nation. 


d the Twelve are there is the Church.”’ 
They.were journeying-to the mountains, 
At their head was not 
only a prophet but a lheutenant-general. 
The rank had’ originally been conferred 
on Joseph Smith by the Legislature’ of 
Illinois, when it granted the charter to 
the city of Nauvoo legion. After the 
martyrdom, Brigham Young succeeded 


to the rank of lieutenant-general. | 


It was the marvelous will and almost 
superhuman energy of the man that, in | 
1846, inspired the Mormons in their ex- 
odus from civilization. It was evident 
to the lookers on that the man was at- 
tempting to show to modern times the 


wonderful spectacle of a migrating na-— 
tion. 


At about noon, on the 1st of ‘March, 


_1846, the ‘‘Camp of Israel’’ began to — 


move, and at four o’clock nearly four 
hundred wagons were on the way, travel-— 
ing in a north-westerly direction. 


| night they camped again on si creek, 


mills, 
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JOURNEY OF THE PIONEERS. 


having payatbed. five miles. Scraping 
away the snow they pitched their. tents 
upon the hard frozen ground; and, after 
building large fires in front, they. made 
themselves as comfortable as possible un- 
der the circumstances. Indeed, it ; is 
questionable whether any- other people 
in the world could have cozened them- 
selves into a happy state of mind amid 
such surroundings, with such apast, fresh 
_ and bleeding in their memories, and with 
such a prospect as was before both them- 


selves and the remnant of their brethren | 


left in Nauvoo to the tender mercies of 
the mob. In his diary, Apostle Orson 
Pratt wrote that night, ‘‘Notwithstand- 
ing our sufferings, hardships-and priva- 
tions, we are cheerful, and. rejoice that 


we have the privilege of passing through | 


tribulation for the truth’s sake.’’ | 
These Mormon pilgrims, who took 
much consolation on their journey in 


_ likening themselves to the pilgrim fathers | 


and mothers of this nation, whose des- 


_ cendants many of them actually were, | 


_ that night, made their beds upon the 
_ frozen earth. ‘-After bowing before our 
great Creator,’’ wrote Apostle wie 
“‘and‘offering up praise and than 
ing to him, and imploring his prinnction; 
we resigned ourselves to the slumbers of | 
the night.’’ 

But the weather was more moderate 
that night than it had been for several 
weeks previous. ‘At their first encamp- 


ment the thermometer, at one time, fell | 


20 deg. below zero, freezing over the 
great Mississippi. The survivors of that 
journey will tell you they never suffered 
_ so much from the cold in their lives as 
they did on Sugar Creek. And what of | 
_ the Mormon women? Around. them: cir- 
- Cles almost a tragic romance. Fancy 
may find abundant subject for graphic | 
story of .the devotion, the suffering, the 

matchless heroism of the ‘‘Sisters,’ 
the: telling incident that nine children 
-were born to_them the first night they | 
camped out on Sugar Creek, Feb. 5th, 
1846. That day they wept their fare. | 
_ wells over their beloved city, or in the 
sanctuary of the temple, in which. they | 


had hoped to worship till the end of life, : 
preciate the wise. method pursued.’by 
| Brigham. Young. Prayers availed much. 


_. but which they left never to see again; 

that night suffering nature administered 

to them the mixed cup of woman’s su- 

premest joy and pain. 

_ But it was not prayer alone that sus- 


philosophy of their leader, ‘daily and 
hourly applied to the exigencies of their 
case, did almost as much as their own 
matchless faith to sustain them from the 
commencement to the end oftheir journey 
With that leader, had very properly come’ 
to the--‘Camp of. Israel’” several af the 
Twelve and chief bishops of the church, 

but he also brought with him a -quorum 
humble in pretentions, yet useful as high 
priests to the saints in those spirit-sad- 
dening days. It was Captain Pitt’s brass 
band. That night the President had the 


‘brethren’ and ‘‘sisters’’ out in the. 


dance, and the music was as glad as ata. 


merry-making. Several gentlemen from 


Iowa gathered to witness the strange in- 
teresting scene. They could scarcely 
believe their own senses when they were 
told that these were the Mormons in 
their ‘flight from civilization,’ bound 
they knew not whither, except where 
- God should lead them by the ‘‘hand of 
his servant."’ 

Thus in the song and the dance the 


Saints praised the Lord. When the night - 


was fine, and supper, which. consisted of 


the most primitive fare, was over, some © 


_of the men would clear away the snow, 
_ while others bore large logs to the camp. 
fires in anticipation of the jubilee of the 
evening. Soon, in a sheltered place the 
blazing fires would roar, and fifty couples, 
old and young,-would join, in the mer- 
, Test spirit, to the music of the band, or 
“the rival revelry: of \the solitary fiddle. 
_ A$ they journeyed, along, too, strangers 
constantly visited their camps, and great 
_ was their wonderment to see the order, 


unity and good feeling that prevailed in. 
By the camp 
nger, listening to the . 


- the midst of the ple. 
fires they would 


' music and the song; and they fain had 
‘taken part in the merriment had not 
' those scenes been as sacred worship in the. 
. exodus ofa God-fearing people. To fully 
‘ understand the incidents here narrated, 

the reader must couple in his mind the. 
. idea of an exodus with the idea of an 


‘Israelitish jubilee, for it was a jubilee to 
. the Mormons to be delivered from their 


enemies at any price. 
The sagacious reader will readily ap- 


' The hymn and the prayer were never 


| forgotten at the close of the dance, before 
: they dispersed, to make their bed within | 
the shelter of the wagon,. or under it, 
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__ near to ease and succor them. 
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exposed to the cold of those bitter nights. 
But the dance and the song kept the Mor- 
mon pilgrims cheerful and healthyin mind, 
whereas, hada spirit of gloomy fanaticism 


been encouraged, such as one might have 


expected, most likely there would soon 
have been murmuring in the congregation 
against their Moses, and the people Would 
have been sighing for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. The patriarchal care of Brigham 
Young over the migrating thousands was 
also something uncommon. 
tended to every family, every soul; even 
the very animals had the master friend 
A thou- 
sand anecdotes could be told of that jour- 
ney to illustrate this. When traveling, 
qr in camp, he was ever looking after the 
welfare of all. No poor horse or ox even 


had a tight.collar or a bowstoo small but 


his eye would see it. Many times did he 
get out of his vehicle and see that some 
suffering animal was relieved. _ 

_ There can be no doubt that the indus- 


trious habits of the Mormons, aud the 
semi-communistic character of their. 


camps, enabled them to accomplish on 
their journey what otherwise would have 
been impossible. They were almost des- 
titute at the start, but they created re- 
sources on the way. Their pioneers and 
able-bodied men, generally took work on 
farms, split rails, cleared the timber for 
new settlers, fenced their lands, built 


barns and husked theircorn. Each night 
_ brought them some employment; and,. if 


they laid over for a day or two at their 
encampment, the country around was 


_ busy with their industry. They also 


scattered for work, some of them going 
even’ into Missouri among their ancient 
enemies to turn to the smiter the ‘‘other 
cheek,’’ while they were earning support 
for their families. : 

At one of their first camping grounds, 
on a ten-acre lot which the pioneer had 
cleared of timber, they made the acquaint- 
ance of its owner, a Dr. Jewett. The 


worthy doctor was an enthusiast over 
. Mmé€smerism and animal magnetism, so he 


sought to convert the Mormon leaders to 


_ his views. Brigham replied, ‘‘I perfectly 
We believe in 


it, doctor. 
the s etizing. He magnetized 
Belshazzar that | 

ing on the wall.’’ The Mormons, too, 
had seen the hand-writing on the wall, 


and were hastening to the mountains. 


The citizens of Farmington came over 


It was ex- 


_by an occasional birth in camp. 


he saw the hand-writ-_ 


to invite the ‘‘Nauvoo band,’’ under 

Captain Pitt, to come to their village for 
a concert. There was some music left in 
the‘brethren.’’ They had not forgotten 


how to sing the ‘‘Songs of Zion,’’ sothey, — 
ade the good folks at Farmington 

= and for atime forgot their own 
_ As soon as the ‘Camp of Israel’’ was 
fairly on the march, the leader, with the 
Twelve and the captains, divided it into | 
companies of ‘‘hundreds,’’ ‘‘fifties,’’ and 
‘“‘tens;’’ and then the companies took up 
their line in order, Brigham directing the 
whole, and bringing up the main body, 

with the chief care of the families. 

- The weather was still intensely cold. 
The pioneers moved in the face of keen- 
edged north-west winds; they .broke the 
ice to give their cattle drink; they made 
their beds on the soaked prairie lands; 


heavy rains and snow by day, and frost _ 


at night rendered.their situation anything 


but pleasant. The barkand limbs of trees 


were the principal food of their animals, 
and after doubling their teams all day 
and wading through the deep mud, the 
companies would find themselves at night | 
only a few miles on their journey. They 
grew sick of this at last, and for three 
weeks rested on the head-waters of the 
gag waiting for the freshets to sub- | 
side. 

These incidents of travel were varied 
There 
was also the death of a lamented lady 


" early on the journey. She was a gentle, 


intelligent wife of a famous Mormon mis- 
sionary, Orson Spencer, once a Baptist 
minister of excellent standing. She had 
requested the brethren to take her with 
them. She would not be left behind. | 
Life was too far exhausted by the perse- 
cutions to survive the exodus, but she 
could yet have the honor of dying in that 
immortal circumstance of her people. 
Several others of the sisters also died at 
the very starting. Ah, whoshall fitly pic- 
ture the lofty heroism of the Mormon wo- 
men! 
Towards the end of April the camp 
came toa place the leaders named Gar- 
den Grove. Here. they determined to 
form a small settlement, open farms, and — 
make a temporary gathering place for 
poor,’’ while ,the better prepared 
were to push on their way and make 

On the morning of the 27th of April 
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the bugle sounded at Garden Grove, and 
_ all ‘the men assembled to organize for 
labor. Immediately hundreds of men 
were at work cutting trees, splitting rails, 
making fences, cutting logs for houses, 
building bridges, digging wells, making 
- ploughs and. herding cattle, 
number were sent into the Missouri settle- 
- ments to exchange horses for oxen, valua- 
_ble feather beds and the like for provis- 
ions and articles most needed in the camp, 
and the remainder engaged in ploughing 
and planting. Messengers were also dis- 
patched to ‘call in bands of pioneers 


scattered over the country seeking work, | 
with instructions to hasten them up to | 


help form the new settlements before the 
season had passed; so that, in a scarcely 
conceivable time, at Garden Grove and 
~ Mount Pisgah, industrious settlements 
sprang up almost asif by magic. The main 
body also hurried on toward old Council 
Bluffs, under the President and his chief 
men, to locate winter quarters, and to 


_ send ona picked company of pioneers 


. that year to the Rocky Mountains. 
Reaching the Missouri River, they were 
welcomed by the Pottowatomie and 
Omaha Indians. 
_By this time, Apostle Orson Hyde had 
arrived at head quarters trom Nauvoo, 


and Apostle Woodruff, home from -his: 


_ mission to England, was at Mount Pisgah. 


To this place an express from the Presi- 


dent at Council Bluffs came to raise one 
hundred men for the expedition to the 
mountains. Apostle Woodruff called for 


the mounted volunteers, and sixty at, 


once followed him out into the line; but 
the next day an event occurred which 


caused the postponement of: the journey 


to the mountains till the following year. 


It was the call for the Mormon Batallion 


by the President of the: United States. 


_ With the departure of the battalion, 
the flower of their strength, vanished all: 


expectation of going to the Rocky Moun- 
_ tains that year, and the elders immediate- 
ly set to work to locate and build their 
winter quarters. _ Ever exact to the or- 
genius of their.community, their 
first business was to organize the High 
Council of ‘“Traveling Stake of Zion.’’ 
. This was done at Council Bluffs, July 


21st, with Father Morley at the head of | 


an incorporated council of twelve high 
priests. 


As the Spring opened, ‘they began to | 


prepare for their journey to the moun- 


Quite a. 


tains, which at that day was almost ap- 
palling to the imagination. 


They had 
still over a thousand miles to the valley. 
of the Salt Lake, and so little was known 


of the country any more than its nante. 


implied—The Great American Desert— 
that the Mormons could not look for- 


ward to much of a land of promise to re- 


pay them for all the past. Yet. sang 
their poet, Eliza R. Snow, who has ever _ 
on their great occasions fired them with 
her Hebraic inspiration: | 
| “The time of winter now is o’er, © 
There’s verdure on the plain; 
We leave our shelt’ring roofs once more, 
And to our tents again.. 
Cxuorvus:—O Camp of Israel, onward move, 
O, Jacob, rise and sing; 
Ye Saints the world’s salvation prove, * 
All hail to Zion’s King !”’ 


The pioneer song (as it was called) 


‘was, like their journey, quite lengthy. 


But. the pioneers sang it with a will. It 
told them of their past; told them in ex- 
ultation, that they were leaving the 
‘‘mobbing gentile race, who thirsted for 


. their blood, to rest in Jacob’s hiding 


place,’’ and it told of the future, in pro- 
phetic strains; for ‘‘Sister Eliza’’ is a. 
rare prophet as well as a poet. | 
_ On the 7th of April, 1847, the day . 
after the general conference, the pio- 
neers started from winter quarters. 
As soon as they got fairly on the 
journey, they were organized as a mili- 
tary body, into companies of hundreds, 
fifties and tens. The following order of 
the officers will illustrate: | 
Brigham Young, lieut-general; Stephen 
Markham, colonel; John Pack, 1st major; 
Shadrach Roundy, znd major; captains | 
of hundteds, Stephen Markham and A‘ | 
P. Rockwood. 


Captain of Company 1, Wilford Wood- _ 


ruff; Company 2, Ezra T: Benson; Com- 
pany 3, Phineas H. Young; Company 4, 
Luke Johnson; Company 5, Stephen H. 


Goddard; Company 6, Charles Shum- 
. way; Company 7, James Case; Company 


8, Seth Taft; Company 9, Howard Egan; 
Company 10, Appleton M. Harmon; 
Com 
12, Norton Jacobs; Company 13, John 
Brown; Company 14, Joseph Mathews. 
_ The camp consisted of 73 wagons, 143 
men, 3 women and two children—1 
souls. 
Nothing could better illustrate the per- 
fection of Mormon organization than 


ny 11, John Higbie; Company ~ 
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this example of the pioneers, for they 


were apostles and picked elders of minute. 


companies, and under strict discipline. 


‘*Lieut.-General Young’’ issued gen- } 


eral orders to the regiment. The men 


were ordered to travel in a compact 
body, being in an Indian country; every 


man to carry his gun loaded, the ticks 


_ to be shut on a piece of buckskin, with 
° caps ready in case of attack; flint locks, 


with cotton and powder flask handy, and 


‘every man to walk by the side of his 


wagon, under orders not to leave it, un- 
less sent by the officer in command, and 
the wagons to be formed two abreast, 


where practicable, on the march. At 


the call of the bugle, in the morning, at 
five o’clock, the pioneers were to arise, 
assemble for prayers, get breakfast, and 
be ready to start at the second call of the 
bugle at’seven. At night, at half-past 


- eight, at the command from the bugle, 
' each was to retire for prayer in his own 
wagon, and to bed at nine o'clock. 
Tents were to be pitched on Saturday 


nights and the Sabbath kept. 
The pioneers broke a new road across 


_ the plains, over which tens of thousands 


of their people have since traveled, and 
which was famous as the ‘‘old Mormon 
road,’’ till the railway came to blot al- 
most from memory the toils and dangers 
ofa journey of more than a thousand: 
miles, by ox teams, to the ‘valleys of 
Utah. (It is a curious fact that for sev- 
eral hundred miles the grade of the great 
trans-continental railway is made exactly 
upon the old Mormon road). 

The pioneers were wary. Colonel 
Markham drilled his men in good mili- 
tary style, and the cannon was put on 
wheels. 

William Clayton, formerly | the scribe 
of the Prophet, and, in the pioneer jour- 
ney, scribe to. President Young, and 
Willard Richards, the Church historian, 


invented a machine to measure the dis-. 


tance. 


General Young marked the en- 


tire route, going in advance daily with 
his staff. This service was deemed most 


important, as their emigrations would. 
follow almost in the very footprints of 


the pioneers. 
They reached Independence Rock on 


_ the 21st of June, and the South Pass on 


the 26th. 
Several days later they met Major 


Harris, who had traveled through Ore- | 


on and California for twenty-five years. 
e spoke unfavorably\of the Salt Lake 


| country for a settlement. . 


Next day Col. Bridger came -, He 
desired to go wee 8 council with the Mor- | 
mon leaders. The apostles held the 
council with the colonel. He spoke more 
favorably of the great basin; but thought 
it not prudent to continue emigration 
there until they ascertained whether | 
would grow there or not. He said he 
would give a thousand dollars for the 
first bushel of wheat raised i in ) the valley 
of the Salt Lake. 

At Green river they were met by Elder 
Samuel Brannan from the Bay of San 
Francisco. He came to give an account 
of the Mormon company that sailed with 
him in the ship Brooklyn. They had — 
established two miles 
up the river, were building up a city, and 
he had already started a newspaper. 

They weré several days fording Green © 
River. Here the pioneers. meyt the 4th 
of July. 

The Mormon battalion now began to 
reinforce the pioneers. Thirteen of these 
soldiers, returning from the service of 
their country, joined them at Green 
River, and reported that a whole detach- 
ment of 140 were within seven days’ 


As the pioneers proached the valley 
of the Great Salt e, the interest be- 
came intense. The gold-finders of Cali- 
fornia, and the founders of the Pacific 
States and Territories‘ generally, had but 
a fever for the precious metals, or were 
impelled westward by the migrating spirit 
of the American people; but these Mor- | 


_ drive. 


mon pioneers were seeking the ‘‘Pearl of _ 


Great Price,’’ and their thoughts and 


| emotions, as they drew near the Salt Lake : 


Valley were akin to those of the Pilgrim 
as they.came in. sight of 
oc 

During the last days of the journey, 
President Young oon tale up with the 
‘‘mountain fever,”’ from which he did 
not fully recover till on the return trip to 
winter quarters. 

After passing Bear River, a ‘oouncil of 
the whole was called, and it was resolved 
that Apostle Orson Pratt should take a 
company of about twenty wagons, with 
forty men, to go forward and make a 
road. Twenty-three wagons started the 


next morning. 


A cw simple but t graphic passages from 
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the diary of Woodruff, will illus- 

trate the entrance of the pioneers into 
the valleys of Utah, better sie an 
. author’s imagination. | 


July 2oth.—We started thie: 


: sannien, and stopped for breakfast after 
a five miles’ ive I carried Brother 
Brigham in my carriage. The fever was 
still on him, but he stood the ride well. 
- After breakfast we traveled over ten miles 
of the worst road of the whole journey. 
 gast.—We are compelled to over 
in n consequence of the sick. 
22d.—Continued our journey. 
23d.—We left East‘ Canyon: 
the summit of the mountain, and de- 


scended six miles through a thick timber- . 


ed grove. We nooned at a beautiful 
spring in a small birch grove. 
- were met by Brothers Pack and Mathews 
from the advance camgs. They brought 
dispatch. The brethren had explor- 


ed the Great Salt Lake Valley, as far as | 
possible, and made choice of a spot to- 


put in crops. 
July 24th. —This is one of the most 
— days of my life, and in the his- 


of the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- : 


r-day Saints. 

After traveling six miles — through: a 
deep ravine ending with the canyon, we 
came in full view of the valley of the 
Great Salt-Lake; the land of promise, 
_ held in reserve by God, asa resting place 
for his Saints. 


We gazed in wonder and sdunieation 


upon the vast valley before us, with the 
waters of the Great Salt Lake glistening 
in the sun, mountains towering to the 
_ skies, and streams of pure water running 
through the beautiful vaHey. 
grandest view we had ever seen till this 
moment. Pleasant thoughts ran through 
- our minds at the prospect that, not many 

_ years hence, the house of God would be 


established in the mountains and exalted 


above the hills; while the valleys would 
be converted into orchards, vineyards, 
and fruitful fields, cities erected to the 
name ofthe Lord, and the standard of Zion 
unfurled for the gathering of the nations. 
President 
satisfaction at the appearance of the valley, 
as a resting place for the Saints, and felt 
amply repaid for his journey. While 
lying upon his bed, in my carriage, gazing 
- upon the scene before us,“many things of 
the future concerning the valley were 
shown in vision. 


Here we. 


oung expressed his entire 


It was the | 


| the ‘‘Everlasting H 


_vision begun to be fulfilled ! © 


“After gazing awhile upon this scenery, 
we moved four miles across the table land 
into the valley, to the encampment of | 
our brethren who had arrived two deys 
before us. They had pitched upon 


and had commenced ploughing. On our 


banks of two small streams of pure = 


arrival they had already broken five acr 
| of land, and had begun planting potatoes 


in the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
As soon as our encampment was form- 
-ed, before takifig my dinner, having half 
4 bushel of potatoes, I went tothe plough- . 


ed field and planted them, hoping, with \ ‘ 


the blessing of God, to save at least the 
seed for another year. 

‘The brethren had dammed up one of 
the creeks and dug a trench, and by 
night nearly the whole ground, which © 
was found very dry, was irrigated. 

Towards evening, Brothers Kimbali, 
Smith, Benson and myself rode several — 


miles up the creek (City Creek) into the — 


mountain, to look for timber and see. the 
country. 
There was a thunder shower, and i: 


rained over nearly the whole valley; it - 


also rained a little in thé fore-part of the 
night. We felt thankful for this, as it 
was the generally conceived opinion that 
it did not rain in the valley during the 
summer season. . 

How well this arrival of the pioneers 
into their ‘‘Land of Promise;’’ illustrates - 
the .character of the Mormon people. 
Empire founding on the first day; plant- 
ing their fields before rest or dinner. 
Rain on the day of Brigham’s, arrival, a 
miracle of promise! Alread 


How characteristically — the ormons 
commenced their history in Utah as a 
God-fearing people ! 


The arrival of Brigham Young, in | 
the valley of the Salt Lake, was on a 


Saturday. The next day to the pioneers — 
was a Sabbath indeed. 
‘‘We shaved arid cleaned up’’ (says 


| Apostle Woodruff, in his geaphic. any of 


the pioneers), ‘‘and met in the circle of 
the encampment.”’ 

In the afternoon the whole ‘‘Congrega- 
tion of Israel’’ partook of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. | 

Then the valleys rang with the exuft- ° 


ant themes of the Hebrew prophets ‘and 


hosannas of the Saints. 
Orson Pratt the of the 


| 


eady had 


reverberated the 
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world. 
which the Mormon pioneers are seen 


_ orthodox as the Utah Apostate. 


TULLIDGE’S QUARTERLY 


great subject, which, to the ardent faith 


of those pioneers, never lived: in fulfill- 


ment until that moment. ‘The sublime 
flights of the matchless Isaiah gave the 


principal theme. 
“QO Zion, ‘that bripgest good tidings, 


get-thee up into the high mountains !’’ 

_ But Isaiah is not alone in the culminat- 
ing inspiration. There is such a grand 
unity among the Hebrew prophets, when 


_ touching this subject of a Latter-day 


Zion, that, undoubtedly, it was the byr- 
den of the divine epic to which the Heb- 
raic genius soared. Notwithstanding the 
mental eciphamaaid of those poet-prophets, 


in this crowning theme, they give us, not 


poetic fragments, but a glorious continued 


‘composition; as from a.manifold genius. 


‘‘Thy watchmen shall lift up their 
voice; with the voice together shall they 


sing; and they shall see eye to eye when 


the Lord shail bring again Zion.”’ 


‘This was fulfilled to those ‘Anglo- _ 


American pioneers that day.. They were 
the watchmen! With the voice together 
they sang the theme, and did literally shout 


their hosannas; for the ‘‘Hosanna’’ 


part of their temple service. They saw 
eye eye. The Lord had 
again Zion eles 


_ THE GODBEITE MOVEMENT. 


history of Mormonism con- 


stitutes one of the most wonderful 
chapters in the religious annals of the 
It has the bold primitive side on 


building up their model ‘‘Kingdom ‘of 
God;’’ and it has the reverse side as 
boldly defined on which innovative here- 


tics, also Mormon, may be seen at work 


tearing down the Mosaic fabric and rear- 


‘ing in its place the superstructure of a 
_ modern civilization. 


Utah, from the begining, has been a 
strange sociological unique. Never, at 


_, any time, however, after the pioneer pe- 


riod, was its“society-structure really the- 
ocratic as is generally supposed. The 


Apostles gathered their people from Nau- 


voo tothe Rocky Mountains, and with 
the social material thus collected they 
attempted to found, in isolation, an Is- 


raelitish commonwealth such as the Saxon | 


world had never seen. 
‘But another social strand was: soon. to 

interweave itself in the people of these 

valleys. It came from Great Britain and 


at a later date also from Scandinavia; so 


that almost as early as the pioneer period 
itself, there may be traced a large ele- 


_ gent of original Mormon society which, 


in time, brought forth a protestant Mor- 
mon class called Apostates. __ 

The third society-web of our sociolog- 
ical formation was that of the Utah Gen- 
tiles: To-day, it is so well defined that 
little need be said to display it to sight; 
yet scarcely so far back as yesterday the 
Utah Gentile was as objectionable to the 
Indeed, 
it was the — by his — fra- 


Gentile acceptable in Utah. 

Outside of Utah there can be no ‘such 
social classification, The epithets, pos- 
tate’’ and ‘‘Gentile’’ are mishomers, but 
here they have been used with all the 
original meaning and animus of. the mid- 
die and early ages. 

_ If ever our social knot is to be untied 
“it will be by the Apostate, more proper- 


ly styled the “Liberal Mormon Elder;’’ 


and the reason of his presistent attempts 
to untie it is explained in Mormon. 
sympathies... Those . sympathies render 
him still tenderly tolerant toward the 


primitive people; yet his cruel experience 
has given him, in his outcome, a relation-. 


ship with universal man. Furthermore, 


from his rounded experience, and his — 


sympathetic contact with all sides, the 


knowledge has grown upon his intellect- 
ual consciousness that unless this Gordian | 


social knot of Utah be untied by the 


hand of the liberal Mormon Elder it may, - 


sooner or later, be cut by the Gentile. 

This was the very significance of the 

‘‘Godbeite movement”’ in 1869-70. 
The ‘‘Godbeite’’ was a Protestant 


Mormon Elder without malice in his pur- 

None who has been - 
inspired by malice against Mormonism 
is worthy the name of ‘ 


and mission. 


odbeite,’” in 
its historical integrity. 


priestcraft, but he remained, notwith- 


standing, 1 in = closest and most affec- - 


alice is radi-— 
cally repugnant to his intellectual rofes- 
of faith. True, the ‘‘Godbeite’ 
chose, of his own free-will, an éverlast- 
ing intellectual and spiritual warfare with 


‘ternization and the universalian tolerance 
of his own character, who first made the 
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THE GODBEITE MOVEMENT. 


tionate relationship with the Mormon 
people. 


_ If; on the contrary, he abide. 
not in this fellowship, then has he de- 
parted from his first love and faith; and 


can only be renewed by ‘repentance of 


the subsequent malice induced by the bit- 
terness of his experience under the curse 


_ and proscription which have been hurled 


upon his head. 


The original ‘‘Godbeite”’ was, therefore, 
- not an apostate in any vile or rude sense, 


but rather a universalian Mormon Elder. 
But let us follow the ‘‘Godbeites’’ in 


the regular footmarks of their history. 


Their period opens at that supreme crisis 
of our Territory when President Young 
was attempting to establish a communis- 
tic system over the entire people. Foran 


. insight into its early history, as the 


author is a party in the case, it will be 
to digest a portion of Elder 
T. B. H.. Stenhouse’s description as 
given in his Rocky Mountain Saints, 
ss that the views are those 
of our friend, rather than our own. — 

_ He says: 


Another and an unlooked-for phase 


of Mormon experience was’ soon to de- 


‘mand publicattention. Elders were 


trying to establish a literary paper— Zhe 


| Utah Magazine. The proprietors were W. 


S. Godbe and E. L. T. Harrison; the lat- 
‘ter was the Editor. Elder Harrison had 
essayed once before, with his friend 


‘Edward W. Tullidge, to make literature 


a profession among the Saints, and had 
established the Peep O’ Day; but they 
met with insurmountable difficulties, and 
the paper stopped. The Magazine, with 
even Mr. Godbe’s willing hand and 
ready purse to support it, realized that the 


-effort to establish a purely literary paper 


in Utah was premature. The career of 
the Magazine was fast hastening to a 


close, and by way of rest and recreation, | 
the editor accompanied the merchant to 
- New York. * * | 


‘‘Away from Utah, and traveling over 
the Plains, the old rumbling stage coach 


afforded the two friends, as every traveler. 
in those days experienced, an excellent: 
opportunity for reflection. On their way, 


they compared notes respecting the situa- 


tion of things at home, and spoke frankly 


together of their doubts and difficulties 


_ with the faith. They discovered, clearly 


enough that they were—in the language 
of the orthodox—‘‘on the road toa 


- tacy,’’ yet in their feelings they did not 


want to leave Mormonism, or Utah. ‘A 


_ struggle began in their minds. 


> 


«One proposition followed another,and | 
scheme after scheme was the subject’ of 
discussion, but not one of those schemes or 


_ propositions, when examined, seemed de- 


sirable; they were in terrible mental an-— 
ish. Arrived in New York _and com- 


' fortable in their hotel, in the evening 


they concluded to pray for guidance. 
They wanted light, either to have their 
doubts removed and their faith in Mor- 
monism confirmed, or yet again to have 
the light of their own intellects increased 
that they might be able to follow unwav- 
eringly their convictions. In this state of 
mind the two elders assert that they had 

an extraordinary spiritualistic experience. 
* * * * 
_ They returned to Utah, and to a very 
small circle of friends confided what has 
here been only very briefly related, and 


their story was listened to. Elder Eli B. 


Kelsey, a Mormon of twenty-seven years 
standing, and who was also a president 
of Seventies, was the intimate friend of. 
Mr. Godbe, and Edward W. Tullidge, 


- another ‘‘Seventy,’’ was the bosom friend 


of Mr. Harrison. Believing that Brig- 
ham had set out to build up a dynasty of 


| his own, and that he, like David the 


king, looked upon the. people as his 
‘theritage,’’ these four Elders resolved to 
sap the foundations of his throne, and to 
place before the people the best intelli-’ 
gence they could command to enable 
them to realize their true position. El- 
der Henry W. Lawrence, a wealthy mer- 
chant,‘a bishop’s counsellor, and a gen- 


_tleman of the highest integrity, was early 


informed in confidence of this ‘‘New 

Movement,’’ and gave to his friend, Mr. 

Godbe, valuable material support. The 

Magazine, that had before this been hast- 

ening to an end, took a new lease of life, 

and became a brilliant, well-conducted 
r. 


_. Not a word was ever said against Brig- 


ham or the faith; no fault was found with 
any one or anything, but week after week 
the whole strength of four. vigorous pens 
was let loose upon the ignorance and 
superstitions of the age. Brigham had 
instilled into the minds of the Saints that 
the world was degenerating to an end, 
propelled by lightning speed; Kelsey, 
without ever squinting at the Prophet, — 
wrote the history of the past, and showed 
‘“How the world had grown;’’ Tullidge 
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‘yesuscitated the ‘‘Great. Characters” of 


the world, and without once alluding.to 


Brother Brigham, the- contrast was to his | 
Harrison dwelt upon a. 


disadvantage; 
philosophical faith, and Godbe exhibit- 
ed the possibility of honest error. | With 


‘such minds at: work, and with such a> 


‘field for labor, and innumerable subjects 


_ to Handle, the writers had only to study 


caution and prudence. The Magazine 
was sought after by the reading pagenens 
of the community.’’ 

But our friend Stenhouse bins not 
given to the Godbeite movement nearly 


sufficient sociological depth and breadth. — 


He has displayed as the origin merely a 
literary enterprise as the most prominent 
figure of a great social drama which, in 


its results since that day, has changed | 


the whole history and course of. Utah 
events; and the development of that 
drama of ours is given to New York with 
its strange story of spiritual revelations. 
This is but a partial view. The Godbeite 
movement was, in fact, a legitimate reso- 
lution and culmination of many succes- 


sive movements, both intellectual and 


social, which had from time to time been | 


occurring from the earliest days of our 
Territory. It was, moreover, a culmina- 


tion not only of preceding intellectual 


and social evolutions but also’ of the 
long commercial controversy waged be- | 


- tween our merchants and the Mormon 


Priesthood, of which the Walker Brothers . 


were ‘the chief representatives on the 
commercial side. Herein, rather than 
in its mere -spiritualistic aspect, was the 
overwhelming significance of the Godbe- 
ite Movement at that critical hour; and 


it was this which gave to it its sonorous 
swell at the first burst of its glad tidings | 


in these silent valleys. 

' Thus expounded as the legitimate reso- 
lotion and culmination of a series of 
many successive evolutions from the very 


heart, brain, and society-forces of Mor- 


mondom itself, this Godbeite Movement 


of 1869-70 has a deep and broad socio- | 
It no longer ap- 


logical significance. 
pears, in this view, as an outside exposi- 


tion of the ‘*Heavens’’ through a spirit-— 


ual movement imported from New York 


State, (which is the birthplace: of the 


Mormon mission itself,). much less was 
it simply the revival of a literary and in- 


tellectual enterprise in the form of the 
Magazine which thereafter essayed | 
a careful well-planned revolution, born 


Utah 


of a ‘‘New Movement”’ having but little 


connection with the 
The ‘‘Godbeite’’ Was a re- 
wval of the Messianic’ and Millenial 


spirit among the Mormon people, who — 
were chosen-to open the dispensation 


forty years before, but who had come so 
very nearly losing it altogether. 


_ The prime cause of this revolution or. 
‘schism in the Mormon Church, which 
| has never ceased in its silent workings to. 
this hour, brings boldly into prominence — 


the character of William S. Godbe and 
the remarkable combination of means 
and instruments chosen for the end. 
Whether the mission was imported 
from the East or germinated in the West, 
—whether it was sent down from Heaven 


or up from beneath, it exactly fitted 


les made 
the Order 
of Enoch though, ever and anon, it had — 


Utah’s necessities of that hour. 
It was in 1868 that the A 
their first attempt to establis 


been talked of for years at Conference 
times under the name of ‘‘consecration.’ 
Its introduction, now, was tobe  at- 


tempted under the guise of **Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution,’’ 


the Order of Endch was to follow when 
the preparation had been made. | 

‘Now, the Church was in travail with 
this ‘‘Order’’ at that very critical mo- 
ment of Utah when W.S. Godbe and E. 


L. T. Harrison took their fated ‘‘recrea- — 


tion’’ journey to New York. | 
Away from Salt Lake City, these El- 


|, ders did find leisure to compare notes; 
but it.was not with a 

_ concerning the original 
| of Mormonism, but of its outcome; and . 


irit of unbelief 
ivine intentions 


away from perplexities, in the quietude of 


a New York hotel, they made this sub- 


ject one of. the earnest prayer of two 
Mormon Elders. The ladder of Heaven 
was let down and the Angels came; for 


two Mormon Elders had come to the 
foot of the Mountain to enquire of them. 


Elias Harrison is by nature a man of 


a Spiritual and an intellectual mission, — 


and he at once became ‘‘the Mormon 
Luther of the New Movement.’’ | W. S. 
Godbe was not a man of a mission in 


the same sense, but he embodied in his 


mental organization and character a re- 
markable compound of intellectuality 
and spirituality blended with a society- 

tency. He was, in fact, a society- 


eader; and it was amighty society weight 
that these men had to lift on their 
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return. Alone, Elder Harrison would 
not have been sufficient for this ‘‘ work 


of the Heavens.'’ He could not have 


mightily moved Utah society. He 
_ could not alone have grappled with the 
Order of Enoch. He might have be- 
come a Reformer and a martyr, but no 


more. The voice of one crying in the. 


wilderness was in Elias Harrison; but the 
success of the mission, in its popular, 
sense, was in WilliamS. Godbe. Hence, 
they were carried down together from the 
isolation ofthese Rocky Mountains, and 
returned again to break the silent solitude 
with the voice of Joseph’s dispensation 
and to infuse into an isolated society the 
life of new ideas. Was there-not method 
in this combination? Was there not pur- 


pdse in these men being together? We ' 


_ thought there was in those days. 
- During the absence of these Elders the 

Co-operative movem@€nt had been organ- 
ized into an institution. ee 

The organization was effected in the 
beginning of 18693 with a president, vice 
president, .and five directors. Brigham, 
' president, Delegate Hooper, vice presid- 
ent, the Apostles, George A. Smith, 
George Q. Cannon, and the Elders, 
Horace Eldredge, Wm. Jennings. and 
Henry W. Lawrence, directors; Wm. 
Clayton, secretary; and H..B. Clawson, 
superintendent. This gave Brigham the 
controlling power should any such thing 
as Opposition occur. 

- At the very time when this organiza- 
tion was formed, the ‘‘“New Movement’’ 
had already been resolved upon; so that 
though Henry W. Lawrence put $30,000 
into the ‘‘Z. C. M. I.’’ and became one 
_of its Directors, he was, to so.express the 

historical complexity, a ‘‘New Move- 
ment’’ leader: The force of circum- 
stances in those times, compelled us all 

to wait for the development of events 
_ which depended upon the action of Pres- 

- adent Young himself. There was nearly 

a total social suspension. The very times 
hung on the man. He had been the 
_**Man of Destiny’’ to Utah, and wasstill; 
_ but a younger destiny was rising to suc- 


ceed Him which was more compatible 


with our and a modern civilization. 

_ During this period of social suspension, 
there was abundance of opportunity for 
ur pause and reconsideration. There 
was @ year’s intellectual incubation be- 
fore the ‘‘Movement’’ opened.. Mean- 
time, we had formulated a sort of God- 


\ 


beite philosophy of Brigham Young and 
his mission in the world. We had no 
malice inst him. We brought no 
‘‘railin cusation’’ against him. In 


the main, our views justified Brigham 


Young, notwithstanding we were playing 
intellectual antagonists to some of his 
policies. It is the philosophy of Ralph 


Waldo Emerson that he who lives: up to 


his nature ¢sjustified. So, also, may it 
be said of the man born to be a leader 


and a society-founder. If he lives up, 


both to his nature and his mission, in his 
day and generation, he shall be abun- 


‘dantly justified both, of Nature and in 


history. Brigham Young did this. He 
was a society-founder by nature and mis- 
sion. He was as faithful to his mission 
as was Moses to. his; but the ‘‘Godbeites’’ 
were about to enter upon a social and an 
intellectual war against a further Mosaic 

rformance tn this age and country. Were 


it possible for the veritable Moses of an- 
cient times to return to earth with his — 
Israel to found his theocracy in America _ 
again as recorded | 


and to play his part 
in his Books, all America would rise up 


against him and his Israel. And yet all. 


Christendom reads Moses with admira- 


tion. So did Brigham Young read him | 


and copy him, and the extraordinary cir- 


cumstances of his life as the leader of the _ 


Mormon people in their exodus from 


civilization, justified his copy. No other — 


man in his age may be justified in doing 
what Brigham Young did in his lifetime. 


This was his own view of himself and 
life-work. had no controversy with 


his view; but we had a controversy against 
a further Mosaic petformance. The age 
is not fitted for it. The Mormons were 
also not fitted for it. They had not come 


up out of Egypt and from a four hundred. 


year’s bondage. They were Americans 


and English. Their forefathers had taken . 


part in religious reforms and Protestant 
revolutions. Brigham Young was justi- 
fied in his life and mission, for his life 
and mission were Mosaic by a strange 
‘‘manifest destiny.’’ So were we justified 
in our lives and mission. ; 

A mighty Gentiledom was coming up 
from America against our Israeldom of 
the Rocky Mountains; the’ railroad was 
nearly completed connecting the two 


halves of our continent; the mines of 


Utah were about to be opened; the final 
adjustment between America and Utah 


was certain. Providence was moving to - 
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. demolish the worst part of Brigham’s 


work that the better part might be preserv- 


ed! For the name and the body of the 
society-work of Brigham Young are des- 
tined to live for many generations; and - 


when Utah shall have become.one of 


the greatest States of America, this.man_ 


will be spoken of as its founder. . 
With such views, it is not proper to 
accept, only as a popular sketch, the 


picture of ‘‘four Elders’’ at work who 
~ were ‘‘resolved to sap the foundations’’ 


of Brigham’s ‘‘throne.’’ There was no 
conspiracy in the dark against Brigham 
Young; but’a social revolution was forced 
upon us bycoming events. Had we been 
possessed with malice against Brigham 


' Young, we certainly should have feared. 


Indeed one of the strangest features of 


the Movement was, that men who had > 


loved him, better than his apostles did or 
do, were thus in arms against him! 
Looking out upon us now from his innér 
life, he understands it alland knows why 
even his own heart and sound judgment 


_ permitted him not to hurt us more than ° 


in all reason we might have expected. 
To-day Brigham Young justifies William 
Godbe and his compeers. 


¥ The Godbeite leaders opened action 


n the cause of the working classes.’ 


Havin fairly started ‘‘Zion’s Co-op- 


erative Mercantile Institution,”’ President 
Young next attempted to grapple with 
the problem of labor. In carrying out a 
commercial scheme of such a general yet 
minute character as to take an entire. 


| pfople out of the established forms of 


ciety over into this new Order of 
Enoch, it was evidently necessary to 
harmonize the labor problem with the. 
whole communuistic plan. 

‘To accomplish this, the ‘*School of the 
Prophets”’ held conventions on the labor 
question. The result was a proposition 
to reduce the wages of the laborer to a 


-adollar per day and the mechanic to a 


dollar and a half. 
The working men murmured. Many 


of the mechanics began vigorously to agi- 


tate among themselves for trades’ unions; 
they even proposed their-own conven- 
tions, im opposition to those of the 
‘‘School of the Prophets.’’ They de- 
clared to one another that those who had 
fixed the rates of wages were the men 


who paid wages and not the men who. 


received wages. They would not submit | 


to this labor scheme of the Priesthood 


| the Deseret News threatening to bring in 


| 


| pression of the working classes. 


| initial action at that critical juncture of — 


which, they said, was devised for the op- 


The working men were bold in their — 
utterances on the street, bolder when they — 
met in groups, and actually clamorous 
for immediate revolution when they con-— 
gregated in the evening at some conveni- 

ent shop to discuss their vital question of 
the hour. 

The masons, carpenters. and painters 
were the most affected at the onset by 
this proposed reduction of wages; for 
Salt Lake City, just previous to the Co- 
operative movement, was aspiring to 
costly stores and palatial residences. 
Thus, the wages of the masons, for in- © 
stance, were to be reduced from four 
dollars per day to a dollar and a half. 
The shoemakers and tailors who, in every 
country, are the independent thinkers — 


and agitators among working-men, were = 


not behind the gbwve named guilds in 
declaring for a social uprising in Utah 
upon the labor question. - 

President Young now found something 
in his hands which he could not master. 
yet which he was resolved to master. At 
length, a strong. editorial came out ‘in 


Chinese labor if the working men did 
‘not come to terms. George Q. Cannon 
was editor-end the working-men realized 
that the issu had, indeed, become one | 
of social-Tife or death to their class. 
Hundreds began to wake up to the neces- 
sity of an emigration from,Utah to the. 
States; many did actually leave; and had 
not the Godbeite movement: opened its 


affairs many of the Mormon people must _ 
have left Utah unless President Young 
had retreated from his position. 

The cause of the working classes was 
just the one to call out the humanitarian 
sympathies of W. S. Godbe, with all his 
native resolution of character and *‘Brit-— 
ish pluck.’ <A social war with President 
Young was certain ruin to hjm, at least — 
for a time, and it was very much the 
same with Henry Lawrence, though the - 
| latter stood’ the better chance of preserv- 
ing, with John Kimball, their substantial 
commercial base-work. ‘These men flinch- 
ed not a moment from their duty but bold- 
ly came to the relief of the working-men. 

The next number of the. Utah Maga- 
| sine came out with an editorial entitled 
‘“‘Qur Workmen’s Wages,’’ the writer 
being E. L. T. Fhe article ts 
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too lengthy to be reproduced. in full but 


as it was really the beginning of the | 
action, the subject and advocacy of the | 
working-man’s cause must be preserved, 


condensed, in this historic record, 
Our WorkING-MEN’s WAGES. 
‘¢As part of the people, among whom we 


class ourselves, we desire to speak a word | 


on the subject of our working-men’s 
wages; and give our opinion as to whether 
they can be justly reduced at the present 
time, and how far. The arguments in 
favor of low wages to which we shall re- 
_fer, are such as are heard discussed in 
every workshop and upon every street, 


and are, therefore, common property; . 


and are not met as the arguments of any 
particular individual, but sary as ab- 
stract theories. - 

We will say, in the start that we believe 
' inany moderate reduction of wages neces- 
sary for competition, and proportionate 


to the reduced prices of such articles as: 


the working-man uses for his support; we 
simply question the justice of so large a 
reduction as is now contemplated. " 
: reliminary argument in favor of 
the of now contémplated, | 

it is commonly said, it cannot hurt any- 
one, ‘because, if all are reduced alike, 
all will, necessarily, be as well off as be- 
fore;’ but this argument will apply equal- 
ly to raising everbody’ . wages a to 
lowering them. * 

But a reduction of wages has also sind 
commonly urged on the ground that the 
Railroad will bring in produce and manu- 
factured afticles, and, not only compete 
with us in'what we would dispose of to 
each other, but also undersell us in stich 
articles as we may desire to part with to 
other Territories. That a moderate re- 
duction may be necessary to meet this 
1s perfectly true, and should by all means 
be made; but the question is—how much 
should it be? Will the Railroad reduce 
oducts nearly two-thirds, 
that we should reduce the mechanic’s 
wages toa little over one-third his pres- 
ent price to meet it? We think the 
Railroad will not reduce our products in 
any’such proportion. Let us ask what 
will the Railroad bring in to compete with 
us. It cannot bringin carpenters, masons, 
plasterers. or laborers’ work—except in 
fractional items amounting to nothing. 
_ It cannot therefore undersell the largest 
part of our mechanical labor that should 


be reduced in wages to meet it. It can 
only compete with us in produce, boots, 


shoes, hats, cabinet-work, - pottery, and 


such of the few manufactures as exist 
our midst; the prices of which kinds of 
labor would, of course, have.to be reduic- 
‘ed. to meet that competition, while the 
prices of the mechanics referred to ould 
have to come down to correspond. 

But it may be very truthfully seed 
that merchandise and produce being now 
considerably reduced, the working-man 
shouldeduce the price of his labor to 
correspond with his savings. This we 
consider only right. The question then 


is, how much is he likely to save by the. 


cheap importations of the Railroad. * * 

And then as to articles of merchandise 
which,-mark it, are now about as low as 
they are likely to get, they are reduced, 


perhaps, a little over one. third of their 
average price during the last two years; 


and we have not heard that our working- 
men have been grossly overpaid during 
this slack period. Basing our views then 
on these facts, we submit, with all respect 
to better judgment, that a reduction of 


one-third would be out of due propor-. 


tion. And as such must be objection- 
able: * 

The proposition, as we aiienei it, 
is to reduce our wages so low that we can 
work our small factories to compete with 
the gigantic ones east. Now, we‘simply 
ask—Is not this equivalent to a proposi- 
tion for a man who keeps a shanty in the 
first ward, and keeps one assistant, to re- 
duce the wages of that assistant to enable 
him to compete with the ‘‘Eagle Empor- 
ium?’’ May we ask how much- he would 


have to reduce that unhappy man’s wages” 
before he could sell as low and increase. 
his establishment. to the same size? The 
‘Eagle Emporium,’ 
ly by way of illustration, can flourishona . 


which we take mere- 


profit of a cent a-yard, because it can 
sell -yards by the thousand, while the 
owner of the shanty must have six times 
as much profit, because he sells six times 
less than the other. This is the relation 


one of our little Utah factories would 


stand in to those abroad. * * * 
It may be thought however, that by 


‘starting little factories, with low prices, — 


we might grow in time to do as big a 
business as those abroad. But we put it 
to the good sense of our readers, would 
it be wise in order to create big business- 
es, to reduce prices or =“ before we 
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have suitable establishments or the busi- | _ 


ness which alone could compensate us for 
such reduction? Before we think of do- 
ing this, we need. a vast market for our 
goods, for we must sell as much as those 
- im the east before we can sell as low. 
Such a market neither this nor the adjoin- 
ing Territories can furnish for years to 
comé. Supposing we even Aad the factor- 
ies, and they were to produce as much as 
those east, which they must do to com- 
pete with them in price, in a few months 
they would glut these Territories for 
years, and have the bulk of their goods 
on their shelves. 

But not only have we not the market 
to keep factories of the necessary size 
running at present; but, with respect to. 
that class of articles, the manufacture of 
which is specially contemplated, we have 
not the material in the Territory to keep 
-such extensive factories going. * * * 

To reduce wages when we get suitable 
establishments, sufficient market and ma- 
terial to work them, would be right 
enough; but to-day we have neither; and 
while in this condition, shall we reduce 
wages as the most direct road to gain 
them? This is a theory which the wis- 
dom of our brethren will doubtless reject 
as soon as they begin to carry itout, if 
not before. The rule of commerce—a 
law which no one can violate without 
loss, and which all business men subscribe 


_ to,—is always to be PREPARED to do a big» 


business before you reduce your prices! 
To reduce before you have your establish- 
ments sufficiently large, enough material | 
to manufacture all you need, or your 
market large enough to sell all you can 
make, is to invite certain and irretrieva- 
ble ruin, whether applied to an individual 
or a Territory. And if it be incorrect 
in principle to reduce prices till all these 
conditions are fulfilled, there can be no 
reason why wages should be reduced in 
anticipation. 
Having said so much as to the present 
prices proposed for labor, we now wish| 
to present what we consider serious objec-. 
tions to the principle of fixing uniform 
prices for labor or skill of any kind. — 
Mankind cannot be run into grooves 
or ticketed off like articles in a wholesale 
store. There is every variety of value 
among men of each particular trade. 


This will apply equally to laboring as to | 


. mechanicalwork. Therearescarcely any 
two men equally valuable to an employer... 


| any value till they determined it. 


Suppose we resolve to declare that, as a 
community, we can fix prices to suit our- 


| selves, irrespective of the laws of com- 


petition, and what isthe result? Wehave 
one of two difficulties to meet; either we 
must admit that every man’s labor is as 
valuable as another’s—no matter the dif- 


ference of ability displayed, or we must - 


admit a difference and settle it in every 
case by the judgment of a third party. 

That we must do one of these two 
things is evident. Let us as acommuni-. 
ty resolve we can fix arbitrary prices, and 
immediately every unskilled laborer in 
the community has a right to say at 
once, ‘‘*There is now no, cause why I 
should not have as much for working a. 
whole day as any other man. I need as 
much to eat, and drink, and wear, and I 
love to see my wife and children sur- 
rounded by luxuries as much as any other 
man. We are all brethren, therefore 
give me as much. You cando so for you 
have no laws of trade or competition in 


"your way to prevent you. If the com- 


munity can fix prices to suit itself, it can 
fix prices to suit us all, and I would like 
as much as any man in the Territory.’’ 
This is what every man can logically say, 
and the demand must be complied with; 
and every man of skill and energy be re- 
duced to the level of the most ignorant 
and unenterprising in the community. 
Suppose, however, we declare a differ- 
ence of value in labor, we have then the 


| greatest difficulty of all to meet. Once 


we admit that a difference of value should 
exist, and conclude to determine that 
price by officers of some kind, they will - 
not only have to examine and value the | 
workmanship of every man in the com- 
munity, but they will have to inspect and 
attach a separate and distinct price to 
every fresh piece of brainwork, artistic 


or mechanical skill, as fast as produced. — 


For nothing could, in that case, have 
As 
all articles, and men’s skill itself, would 
incessantly differ from time to time, it 
would take a committee as large as the 
community itself, to run round, watch 
and endlessly compare the value of every 
article produced—and then they could 
not do it. Who can satisfactorily deter- 
mine the comparative value of two pieces’ 
of brainwork or artistic skill? Who can 
tell the value of one piece of 
plastering or masonry—one piece of 
sculpture—one piece of carving—one 
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picture—one invention—one architect- 
ural design—one piece of musical com- 
position—one piece of acting, one piece 
of engineering, one piece of poetry,. one 
day’s management of a business, or one 
effort of ‘statesmanship over another, so 

as to satisfy every soul? No man or men 


on earth could do it. No wisdom in-, 


-ferior to that of God, Himself, in all the 
_ plentitude of His wisdom, without one 
shade abated from the boundless perfec- 


- tion of His knowledge, could do it, so” 


that all’ could feel that the true, exact 
point was reached.. And where is there 


even a foretaste of such perfect wisdom. 


now? Less than this perfection of judg- 
ment to the senses of men, and the whole 


plan would break itself up in endless dif- 


ferences of opinion and scenes of con- 
‘fusion; for the divine intellect of man 
and right of individual judgment, as to 
the worth of its own labor, cannot be 
fettered or restrained worlds without end. 

On the other hand, to avoid these dif- 
ficulties, should we decide to have uni- 
form prices for all, and begin to class 
‘men at one dollar a day or at ten, that 
moment we shall kill all their ambition 
and enterprise. Unless an opening . is 
left for men of any trade or profession, 
to get more than each other, if they are 


worth more, there is no incentive for the 


‘development of skill or intellect. The 

greatest booby in his calling can claim 
as much as the man who has toiled day 
_ and night, and bent all his energies to 
obtain excellence and superiority. All 
are swept into one dead level. Skill, 
talent, energy, all are covered up, and 


the very motive power by which the. 


‘Creator has moved the world from the 
beginning to perfection in every art and 
science, 1s extinguished and dried up 
for ever. \ 

It may be said, however, that the Gos- 
pel is destined to bring us to such a con- 
dition, that the motive power of self in- 
_ terest which has hitherto been the main 

spring of the world’s progress, is to be 
superseded by SO much of the love of 
God in every man’s nature, that all will 
be willing to sink their individuality, 
and labor for the glory of the community 
as fervently as they now do for them- 
selves. Assuming this to be true, it will 
have to be when the present almighty 
grasp of self is released from our bosoms, 
and the nature of angels taken in instead. 
men’s ‘con- 


duct to-day, we are a thoussid years at 
least from that blessed period. The 
writer has searched* deep, and searched 
wide, and, altho he has found some 
who say they are willing to bring them- 
selves to this order of things if God 
should require it—and commence. to 
work every day of their lives, for their 
neighbor’s good and blessing as much as 
their own—he has found none who are 
anxious to commence, even at the rate 
of six hours a day for the same object, 
until God does command it.’ From 
which lie concludes that the fear of God 


in most of us must be rather stronger — 


than the love of man. At any rate, when 
the nature of angels does so come upon 


men, that the thousand passions and 
strivings of the human bosom for wealth 
and increase to one’s self, are all hushed 

and superseded by an equal amount of 


joy in seeing the balance of that wealth 


. transferred to other hands to possess and 


enjoy—come when this glorious day will, 
there is no danger in the world of its 


| overtaking us as a thief in the night; and > 
least. of all any reason why we should — 


revolutionize labor or put it at one uni- 
form level expressly to meet such a con- 
a pp That the inhabitants of Zion 
will, at some distant day attain to such a 
Godlike condition that they could do all 
this, if needed, we are perfectly sure; 
but we are equally sure that to dry up 
the present sources of ambition before 
that vast transformation of human nature 
shall come, would be to kill genius and 
enterprise, and produce a dead and stag- 
nant community. 

In conclusion we will say we wish to 
go with our brethren and see eye to eye 
with them in all things that they do for 
the public good; but these reasons, in a 


‘more or, less connected form, are floating » 


through the minds of hundreds, who feel 
them as strongly as we do; but who are 


| too timid to give them expression how-. 
ever oft invited. Such objections should, 


we consider, be ‘met, and if incorrect, 
removed for the sake of unity. We 
therefore collect them together, and pre- 


sent them, that if baseless they may be : 


swept’ away, or if otherwise, remain 
and prevail as all true aoe should 
and will.’’ 


Notwitlistanding the. bold underlying 


intentions of the opening action, it will 


be seen that the policies of the hour were 
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and with a spirit 
of profgund respect manifested towards 
him who had so long been the Patriarchal 
Leader of our people. It was almost like 
touching with sacreligious hands_ the 
Word of God. Even the early Protest- 
ants could not have been more profound- 
ly shocked, when they broke the seals of 
the Bible, than were we when we began 
to attack the social policies and infalli- 
bility of President Brigham Young. 

But those seals were broken to Utah 
now. A Mormon Protestantism was at 
length a fact. The workingmén won- 
dered and applauded; and President 
Young at once appreciated our rebel in- 
-tentions ! 

the general reader in any other 
community, it would be a matter of abso- 
lute wonderment that an article, -seem- 
ingly so common-place in the argument, 


on labor and wages, could have possessed | 


any potency to save a class,—much less 
to interrupt the social purposes ofan all- 
powerful Priesthood. But note that this 


_ potency was not in the argument on la~ 


bor and wages; but it was in the afirma- 
tion that there was ‘‘no man or men on 
earth’’ to be trusted with the establishing 
of an ‘Order of Enoch’’ plan. 
wisdom inferior to that of God, Himself, | 
in all the plentitude of His wisdom, 
without one shade abated from the bound- 
less perfection of His knowledge, could 
doit; * * * and where is there even 
aforctaste of such perfect wisdom now ?”” 
This showed the real animus. 

Both the Priesthood and the people 


_ Saw, at once, that there was a combina- 


tion of influential society men in the 


Church—such as Godbe and Lawrence—. 


backed by the Walker Brothers and all 


‘the Gentile merchants, who were resolved 


that the Mormon working classes should 
not thus be reduced to servitude; and 
with this commercial power was united 
the men of the independent press, who 
were thus daring to fight the working- 
men’s cause. against Brigham: Young. 
Vain had it been to have continued this 
labor controversy against such a combi- 
natjon of men and money as now champ- 
ioned this most vital cause of the people. 
President Young, wisely and quick] 
resigned that part of his plan at 5 
touched the working classes. And here 


it may be observed -that this sagacious © 


Leader always showed masterly tact and 


ability in his quick retreats when unable 


‘fore he fairly lost it. The ‘Utah war’’ 


writer, again, was Mr. Harrison. The 


question is ‘‘steadying the ark,”’ — 


imperishable system like ours. It is a 


the spiritual growth of men; and being 


en down. 
| have a gospel founded on the laws of 
should be steadied or jostled ?. Faney 


to his original purposes. He. 
seemed ever to recover his prestige be- 


| 


‘was an example of this. Nearly all the 

prophecies of that period failed; yet, after 

a feint played in the “Second exodus,” | 

he got the best even ofthe United States. — 

So, also, on this occasion, he retreated — | 

from his original policies and recovered 

in his prestige with the people. 
‘‘Utah Reformers,’’—for that 

was their character now before the pub- — 

lic,—to strengthen their position and 

render their part familiar to the people, 

next discoursed upon the daring act of 

the man who ‘‘steadied the ark.’’ The © 


article is too important in the develop- 
ment of the ‘‘Utah schism’’ to bé omitted 
from the historic record of those days. 


‘STEADYING THE ARK. 


“There are a few people in our Terri- 
tory who, whenever an independent idea 
is expressed on any philosophical or theo- | 
logical subject, immediately call out, 
alarmed, that the speaker or writer in 


ing thereby that such person is tryin 
dictate the church. As if—whether “ 
speaker’s intention was such or. not—the 
action of inde —— thought could, 
by any possibility be dangerous to an 


fear of having something of this kind said 
about them that has deterred many a per- 
son from expressing conceptions of the 
truth of which they were assured,—but 
which did not happen to tally with popu- 
lar opinion. The existence of such a fear 
dwarfs and=stunts the intellect as well as_ 


contrary to ‘‘Mormonism’’ which was of- 
fered to us all as a gospel of free thought - 
—and free speech, too—should be brok- 


Why should men, who believe they 
eternal nature,. fear that such an ark 


the architect of the Temple, with its ten- 

foot granite walls and its thousand-tonned : 
foundation, getting excited and calling ‘ 
out that somebody wastrying to Pateady"™ 

the Temple; and then. fancy a gospel, 
ancient and imperishable as ‘the fixed — 
stars of eternity, being ‘‘steadied’’ by 
Men can have but little 
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in the sublime immovability of their gos- 
pel who talk this way. 

Those who feel in their hearts that 
they are built on fiaal and unalterable 
truth, can afford to look calmy on at the 
wildest effort of free thought, knowing 
that every new scrutiny will only reveal 
to the truly intelligent mind a new beauty 
—a new point of harmony with all other 
facts. Instead of being alarmed or an- 
noyed, their cry continually is—‘‘steady 
us if youcan.’’ On this point, we feel 
much as our Delegate, Hooper, expressed 
himself about the Railroad bringing us to 
the scrutiny of the world: said he, in.ef- 
‘fect, “‘If our system won’t bear to be 
brought face to face with the world, ‘the 
sooner the miserable thing is broken up 
the better;’’ and all proud of their relig- 
‘ion will say Amen. But here comes in a 
curious fact of human nature: the very 
same men who will say Amen to Bro. 
Hooper's remarks and who will trumpet 
to all the world their challenge for scruti- 
ny of ‘‘Mormonism,’’ and glory in every 
outside attack, the moment one of their 
own brethren expresses a thought ahead 
of their own, will point him out and say 


—‘‘That’s a dangerous kind of thinker 


—he’s trying to steady the ark.’’ And 
with a whip of this kind—which, of 
course, is unsanctioned by the spirit of 


. our divine priesthood—they unintention- 


ally crush free thought out oftheir breth- 
ren’s souls. 

Our own opinion is that, when we in- 
vite men to use free speech and free thought 
to get into the Church, we should not 
call upon them, or ourselves, to ‘‘kick 
down the ladder by which they and. we, 
_ ascended to Mormonism.’’ They should 

be called upon to think on as before, no 
matter who has or has not ‘thought in the 
same direction. ~ 

There, is one fatal error, however, 
which the minds ofsome, and 
out of which this fear of ‘‘steadying the 


ark’’ has grown; it is this: that God Al- 


mighty intended the priesthood to do our 
thinking. Hence. if you’Say to such men, 


**What do you think on such a subject 


they will answer, ‘‘I don’t knuw. What. 
does the Priesthood say about it ?’’ This 
is an extreme of a true doctrine. It is 
right to respect the priesthood but never 
to the crushing out of our own individ- 
uality. It is folly to suppose that the 
priesthood requires this. As far as we 


the of that divine priest- 


‘to the man. 


hood which this and al¥ 


worlds, it glories in bringing out the indiv- 
iduality of men to the utmost. Instead 
of seeking to bring them all to one dead 
level, and regulate all by one brain or 
twenty, it throws men back on to them- 


selves to learn God there. It says: ‘‘Look 


within; you are a lens in which God is 
mirrored; His bright reflection is upon 
you; His voice is within you, speaking.’’ 

Priesthood is simply an external organ- 
ization, instituted for the sake of order, 
and for the moze correct and speedy pro- 
mulgation of true principles. Its author- 
ity isto teach, and help the growth of 


the individual—not to swallow him up. 


God has taught more to the individual 
soul, directly, than he ever has through 
any external organization He ever in- 


stituted. Even when He teaches through ° 


the organization, He has to witness it 
within the soul after all, or it is worthless 
Still, it is priesthood that 
does it even then, for it is the invisible 
‘priesthood that is around us—‘‘the spir- 


_ its of the just made perfect,’’ who whisper 


to the soul the way, the truth, and the 
light. But they cannot whisper to him 
who dares not think, for it is inand 
through thought alone that they can get 
at us. They work in harmony with all 
who truly represent the spirit of the 
priesthood in this life; and all go on to- 
gether without discord. Could such fill us 
with their divine inspiration, their voice 
would be: ‘“Think freely and think for- 
ever; and above all, never; fear that the 


‘Ark’ of everlasting truth can ever be 
‘steadied’ by mortal hand or shaken.’’ 


The authorities began at length to un- 


derstand the mission of the Utah Maga- 
zine. They discerned i in its pages some- 
thing of the signs of the times ‘‘at home.’ 

Evidently the editors carried lamps ot 


their own and of their own trimming. ' 


‘*New lights’’ were rising. 

For the Mormon people to be told, 
thus boldly, that they might dare to 
“Steady the ark of God’’ with impunity, 


and even to take it from the shoulders of | 


its High Priests, seemed like rank blas- 


phemy. Nor is this said in derision. 
From their standpoint, this view was.cor- — 


rect. These ‘‘New Movement”’ leaders 
were indeed both sacreligious and daring. 


In the face of the revelation in~the. 


- §*Book of Doctrine and Covenants’’ which 


had already been applied to the editors 
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of the Magazin 
who was called of , and appointed, 
that putteth forth his hand to steady the 
ark of God, shall fall by the shaft of 


death, like as a tree that issmitten by a viv- 
. id shaft of lightning’’)—the temerity of 


this Mormon Elder was awful to the 
Priesthood. True, the revelation had no 
personal application to him; but was he 
less deserving the ‘‘shaft Nor did 
he lessen his fearful responsibility by as- 
suring the Saints that the Divine Power 
had given the office of ‘‘steadying the 
ark’’ to *‘the invisible priesthood around 
us—the spirits of the just made perfect, 
who whisper to the soul the way, the 
truth, and the light;’’ and that their 
oice to us would be,—‘‘Think freely, 
“and think forever; and above all, never 
‘fear that the Ark of Everlasting Truth 
can be steadied by mortal hand or shak- 
_ en!’’ **Think freely, and think forever !’’ 

This indeed v was Joseph Smith’s Mor- 
monism. 

This bad action of rebel Elders 


could be borne no longer. Mr. Har- - 


rison, in consequence, was appointed 
on a mission to England, and Mr. §Kel- 
sey to the Eastern States. Mr. William 
H. Shearman was also appointed on a 


mission. It was a test case. If we obey- - 


ed the Priesthood in this, then were we 
loyal after all; if not, then the ecclesias- 
tical block awaited us. ih. 

But the ‘‘Utah Schism”’ practically 
came with its proper subject—a subject 
that has carried it along from that hour 
to the present moment. When the reso- 
lute agitation commenced to open the 
Utah Mines, for the social redemption of 
the Territory, all sides felt. that the issue 
had indeed come. That agitation open- 


ed with an editorial entitled—‘*‘The True 


development of the Territory,’’—and, as 

t appeared to come froma council of 
rebel merchants and Elders, it bore very 
much the character of a social manifesto 
tothe people. The history of the open- 
ng, development, and fame of the Utah 
Mines since that. day, almost demands 


the reproduction of that famous article, 


which first gave the inspiring energy and 

- Opportunity to the great mining move- 
ment of Utah. Its date 
October 16, 1869. 


THE TRUE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TERRITORY. 


‘‘Itisa truth, well understood | 


4 


(**While - that man, 


by the commerci world, that “any 
country or district that has ‘sufficient 
cash or currency jn its shee, should, 


‘first and foremost’ devote its labors in 


developing those resources which will 
command the largest outside market, and 
thus establish a base for obtaining the mon- 
ey that it needs; and it is further under- 
stood, that all home manufactures or 
roducts in which such country is not 
likely to be able to compete to aevantagt, 
with other places, and which must, th 
fore, be. confined mainly to internal ex- . 
change, are matters of secondary import- 
ance as theyemust draw their sustenance 
from those products which nave a sale i in 
the outside world. | 
_ Every country needs a cortain amount 
of money to keep it going, and there are 
only two ways of obtaining it. It must 
either be dug of its 
ed, or obtained other places by t 
sale of such arsicteh, of which it Re a 


special surplus—which product or pro- 


| ducts it should, of course, develop before _ 


all others, because upon that the life 
blood of the rest depends. Internal ex- 
changes are nothing but accessories to 
prosperity, and not the principal causes 
thereof, as they flourish on the usé of the | 
money drawn into the country by the 
sale of those specialties, which go abroad. 


-It is, therefore, clear that all localities 


which do not develop something in large 

uantities, which will command an out- 
side market, must fall back to a greater 
or less extent upon the miserable and 
cumbrous system of ‘‘trade,’’ as money 


will be out of the question. 


All countries before they can be rich, 
must develop some specialty or product 
of which they have a irom surplus for 
sale, or remain poor. e€ reason why 
we have had so littJe cash in Utah for so 
long a period, and have had todgso much 
upon the hateful ‘‘trade’’ system, is sim- 
ply, because we have, as yet, developed 
no specialty. We* have, therefore, had 
nothing in any great amount to sell, and 


-consequently no money in exchange; 


and we must always remain equally 
poor until we can develop some product 
of which we have a great surplus. We 
repeat, the developmént of ‘*Home-Man- 
ufactures’’ cannot help us in this respect, 
unless they are such. to 
create us a grand depot of supply to other 
places, and, eng shown in our late 
article on “Our Workmen’ s Wages,’ this 
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is not st likely to be the case with any of the 
home manufactures at present engaging 
our attention. Our Territory is of such 
a nature that our manufactures ’ “must 
necessarily be extremely limited in ma- 
terial, and consequently in their sale. 
What: we need, is to produce something 
which we are fitted by nature to supply 
in large proportions, and: by competing 
with the world, command a constant 
supply of the money requisite to keep the 
ents of this kind in operation which 
will put this money in the hands of the 
community, we can then start all the 
Factories we please, and keep them going 
easily enough by internal sale. To start 
them before we have, is to begin at the 
_wrongend. Home-manufactures are pro- 
_ per things to have amongst us, and should 


by all means be eneouraged, but they 


‘will fail to} produce the results we desire 
unless we 
and keep them alive. They are misera- 
ble and unprofitable affairs—as many per- 
— sons have experienced—-when the expenses 
of repairing and replacing machinery, 
and payment of capitalists and workmen 


has mainly to be met by exchanging with 


other home products. 


_ The question then arises—Have we a 
--. specialty of the kind in this Territory 


that will bring. us the money we need, 
and in what does it consist? In other 
words, wherein are we specially fitted by 
ature to compete with other places. 
Califormia, Illinois, and Missouri, have 
their distinct facilities over the, rest of 
the continent.. Wherein has Providence 
fitted’us to excel and surpass other Iocal- 
_ ities, as that must be the direction in 
‘ which our energies should be mainly ex- 
pended? One glance at our barren 
mountains and benches will answer 
the question. — 
Evidently we have not preeminency- asa 
farming country. That is, we are not a 
ing country of the order formed by 
Nature to. be like Illinois ‘and Missouri, 


a great grain reservoir to others. We 


_ can produce enough for home consump- 
tion and a small surplus to sell, but not 
half enough to get us the money we need. 
we same other product which would 
bring money into the country so that our 
‘farmers could sell for cash within our- 


selves, farming could, without a doubt, 


be made a tolerably profitable business | 


ing. When we have devel- © 


: insure the cash in thé Ter- 
Necessary to pay their workmen 


re 


“into the Territory, 


in this Territory. ° But as a a special grain- 
raising country, we dwindle into insignifi- 
cance alongside even of California with its 
surplus millions of bushels, to say noth- 


ing of Eastern States. 


Nor are we preeminently fitted for a 
grazing country, as all can see—especially 
those who have once looked on the rich 
pastures-of England and other countries. 
Still, if carefully managed we have abun-~ 
dant grazing facilities for home supplies; 
but that is not the the idea is, we 
are not superlativel ing country, 
although, when ps cally gone into 


as a business (which it is notiat present, ) 


many persons will doubtless get rich at 
stock-raising, providing we can get moneye 
from some other source to buy their cat- 
tle with. 

Neither is our country so remarkably 


adapted for the raising of sheep for their - 
wool, that we should look to that for the 


wealth that is to keep our internal indus- 
tries going. Sheep, of course, can be 
raised here as they can in many other 
countries where they do not excel in the 
business, but Nature does not point our 
people to sheep raising, as she does to 
the inhabitants of some countries, as that 
department of enterprise for which they 
are specially prepared and fitted. There 
are no self-evident facilities for raising 
cheaply vast quantities of wool in Utah, 

so that we can compete with the world at 
large on that point, any mare than we 
have facilities for raising as cheap as in 
the south of America large quantities of 
cotton—an article which we can, doubt- 
less, yet supply sufficiently for home use. 
at that all of these branches may 
be profitably followed by individuals in 
the supply of home consumption; but 
home consumption brings no money 
and we impera- 
tively need something that will. 
we ask wherein is that something? And 


the answer comes back from all parts of — 


the Territory, that it is in MINERALS! 
We are one of Nature’s vast mineral 
store-houses—a mineral Territory in fact. 
From one end to the other we walk over 
worlds of mineral wealth awaiting devel- 
opment. We have- mountains of coal, 
iron and lead, and enough copper and 


silver to supply the world—to say nothing 


of more precious metals. Here, then, is 
our specialty written on the face of the 
country—a department in which we can 


compete with almost any part of the world, 


_And 
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and keep alive all our,industries as _ well. 
Here is the opening for an enterprise. 
Here nature needs no forcing to produce. 


us what we need, she groans with profu- — 
sion. .To strain our souls out in fruitless 


endeavors to bend the climate and soil 
of the Territory in matching other coun- 
tries in departments where we were evi- 
dently never intended to equal them,much 


_ less to excel, while our grand specialty 
lies almost untouched, is to turn our 


backs on the open hand of God, and 
shut our eyes to that providential finger 
and voice, saying, ‘‘This is the way, walk 
ye inst.’ 

While we say this much for our miner- 
al development, we heartily endorse the 
wise policy of our ecclasiastical leaders 


_ which has always been opposed to such 


mineral developments as gold placer dig- 


_ gings, and the like, calculated, as they 


are, to flood the Territory with the refuse 
of society. Gold fevers doubtless, | have 
their use in the settling of the continent, 


- but we do not need them to settle our 


Territory. We can do it on a much more 
peaceable and profitable principle. The 


mineral development we recommend, is 


of the more solid and useful kind, which 
can be worked in amanner to engage 
only the industrious and the honest. 

All that we need for development of 
these sources of wealth is capital and. ex- 


perience—but experience more particu-- 


larly. As to experience, or labor skilled 
in the development of iron, silver or any 
other of our metals, we should, of course, 


get what we can from the members of | 


our community, but where they have not 
sufficient, it will pay to buy it of Jew or 


- Gentile. As President Young said a few 


Sundays ago: ‘‘Let us accept a truth even 
if it comes from hell;’’ this is’a true prin- 
ciple, and will apply equally to a mining 


_ truth as much as any other. It will 


to purchase the necessary skill for so im- 
portant a purpose at almost any price. 


We can afford to pay experienced men 


ten times what they can get elsewhere, 
and then be monstrous gainers. There 
are hundreds of men—decent men too— 
in the United States, who would be glad 
to sell their knowledge for so long a peri- 

od as was required, and then go on their 
way rejoicing if necessary. By so doing, 
we need not identify our movements as 
a community with any other unless we 
choose. There need be no more harm 
-er admixture in buying fora few months 


the judgment and skill of an outsider, 
than there is in buying Gentile Gry-goods 
New York. 

Outside of this great natural source of 
wealth, almost ready to our hands, we 
have no means of getting money into the’ 
Territory. Working our proposed fac- 
tories within ourselves—as we necessarily 
must, for we can command no large out- 
side market—we must reduce wages very 
low in price, if we are. determined to © 
carry them through. In the develop-— 
ment of our mineral riches, therefore, lies 
the only hope for our mechanics to get 
decent wages and deliverance from the 
miserable ‘‘trade’’ system. With the - 
Great Railway at hand, we can ship them 
to the East and West, get our pay in 
cash, and the men working them can get 
the same kind of pay. This will present 
an opening to our mechanics, and our 
stock and produce raisers of all kinds, to 
obtain cash when selling the results of 
their labors to those engaged in devel- 
oping our minerals. 

Mineral development, of the honest, 

hard-working kind, is, then, our true start- 
ing point because:it is in that and that 
alone of which as a Territory we have 
promise of a vast surplus. | 

We have nothing else that can enrich 
us except in a petty way. It stands be- 
fore all other kind of developments in 
importance because it will alone furnish 
the capital for their establishment and 
without which they must be failures in a 
monetary point of view. 

Without, something of this kind to | 
bring us money, we must always be a 
bartering community, and what that is we 
all know too well. ‘‘Barter’’ sounds very 
well to the ear in words, but it is a nest 
of uncleanliness in practice. Every in- 
fluence of the ‘‘trade’’ system tends to 
dishonesty. When men have to pay five - 
or a hundred dollars in cash, any com- 
plete five or a hundred dollar note is as 
valuable as another, and there is no mo- 
tive for their selecting one before the 
other, but with payment in afty particular 
product or article of manufacture it is not 
so. When an agreement has been made 


| to pay in such articles, five out of every 


ten men stop to select the most worthless _ 
of the kind agreed upon, or if they have ° 


out any particular specification as’ to — 
| which kind, they bend the whole force of | 


| their minds to discover which of all of 


promised to pay in home ucts with- 
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such articles that they possess is the most 
useless to them; and if they have nothing | 
worthless enough to-day, they will stop 
and wait until they have. _ Half thedebts 
- now due on ‘‘trade’’ ins are not un- 
_ paid, because the debtor is dishonest— 
certainly not—but simply because he has 
. not yet discovered something he does not 
want. Forkeeping alive all the inventive 
faculties of a man for cheating, the 
“*‘trade’’ system is the best in the world. 
Its evils are numberless. It professes to 
pay for labor or products at certain prices 
which are never realized, as from one quar- 
ter to two-thirds is lost in the trouble and 
delays of collection. It deprives the work- 
man of the privilege of going to the 
cheapest market for his goods, because it 
—. him to buy only of the man who 
py 6 his labor, and at just such prices 
e chooses to charge. It lays the poor 
man always at the mercy of the rich. It 
_ puts a bar in the way of the enjoyment of 
one half the conveniences of civilized 
life, because the trouble of effecting an 


exchange, especially in cumbrous articles, | 


_ is worth more than the luxury. The rich 
man, perhaps, does not ‘feel this use 


_ he can buy all he needs in large quanti- 


ties and save two-thirds of the trouble. 
It effectually stops the growth of all busi- 
nesses and trades which deal in small 
amounts. It is also the greatest bar in 
the way of literature the world ever felt. 
At ‘this moment, twice as many people in 
Utah would take papers and magazines, 
but for the trouble and expense of for- 
- warding this kind of pay. In our agri- 


cultural’ districts we are constantly met. 


with the declaration that the people wish 
to take this magazine, but they cannot 
do so because the cost~of hauling their 
pay to our office would eat up the sub- 
scription before it got here. . Not only 
does the ‘‘trade ’’system operate in an in- 
_jurious manner commercially and socially, 


but eclesiastically. Hundreds of thou-: 


sands, if not millions, of dollars, toiled for 
_ so laboriously, and paid so freely by our 
community in tithing, are wasted—utter- 
ly thrown to the winds—not because any 
body can help it, but because we have 
no ve sea and the cost of hauling eats 
€ proportion of the labors and 
sweat of the people without the cause we 
love being benefitted one particle thereby. 
_ Ina word, the ‘‘trade’’ system is one 

of the greatest curses that can rest on the 
progress and comfort of a community, | 


and any free people that can protect 


themselves from it by any development - 


which will command them the use of a 


currency, should expel it from their midst. 


Our only hope of redemption from 
these evils lies in our mineral develop- 
ment. We have tried the establishment 
of almost everything else and have failed 
to obtain money, for the simple reason 
that the exchange of home-manufactures 
never can create money—money must 
come from the outside world. There 
must be something to bring it, and at 


| present we have nothing that will. The 


little driblets of grain and other products 
we have to spare are not worth a moment’s 
consideration, in view of the necessities of 
a great Territory. We have tried with 
laudable‘energy for years to develop fac- 


tories and home industries, but having 


no money it has been toil and loss upon 
loss. Where is the factory or home de- 

velopment really pays? Common 
sensé would seem to say,: develop that 
first which will bring money from other 


Territories and States, and then these 


factories and home industries which sup- 
ply ourselves will have something to lean 
upon. We believe in home manufactures. 
Where we have one now we need a dozen, 
but we must have money before we can 
have factories. Factories will not create 


themselves and support themselves out of _ 


nothing. § We are in a barren desolate 
country very thinly settled, with equally 
meagre: and sparsely. settled Territories 
around us and the great world of com- 
merce beyond has a thousand opportuni- 
ties to our one. Factories in our midst 
as competitors with the giant establish- 
ments of the East is a useless proposition, 


but the idea of factories for internal sup- _ 


ply is reasonable enough provided we de- 
velop something that will get us money 
sufficient tq build them in the first place, 
and furnish them a money market after- 
wards. Till then it will only be as it has 
been in the past, labor upon labor and out- 
lay upon outlay without end, and result 
as to-day in comparative ‘bankruptcy. 

Summed up in a few words—we live in a 
country destitute of the rich advantages 
‘of other lands—acountry with few natural 
facilities beyond the great mass of miner- 
als in its These are its main 


financial hopes. To this ‘our future fac-: 
tories must look for their life, our farmers, 
our stock, woal, and cotton raisers for . 


their sale, and our mechanics for suitable 
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wages: om these resources be developed, 
and we have a future before us as bright 
as any country beneath the sun, because 


indications of Nature around us.’’ 


toon “the True Development of the Ter- 
‘ ritory,’’ hope sprang up on the Gentile 
side. The Radicals saw now that Godbe, 
Lawrence, Harrison, Kelsey and their 
class were indeed about to inaugurate 
Ilion against the priesthood, especial- 
lyjin the material policies which must 
ive the community new impulses, change 
itsisocial forms and mark out for Utah, 
in the future, almost the reverse-directions 
,  ¢whtich she had taken in the past. 
: This movement of merchant Elders, 
_ united with an independent missionary 
press, brought them directly into the 1s- 
sue with President Young. There was 
no longer a question that they were as; 
- suming the character of religious and 


- 


we 


forded to have left them unnoticed; -for 


Brigham Young as the Leader of the 
Mormons. | 


‘On the afternoon of the day on 
which that article was published,’’ says 
Stenhouse, ‘‘Brigham, in the ‘School of 

T the Prophets’ was furious. ‘The names 
ot Godbe, Harrison, Tullidge, Sten- 

house and ‘three others—not ‘rebels’ — 
were called, and as all these gentlemen 
were absent, Brigham, in his anger, 
moved that they all be ‘disfellowshipped’ 
from the Church, and the following brief 
notification was sent to each: 


Satt Lake City, October 16, 1869. 


DEAR BROTHER: I hereby inform you 
that a motion was made, seconded, and 
carried by a unanimous vote of the 
School of the Prophets to-day, that you 

be disfellowshipped from the Church until 
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factory reasons for your irregular attend- 
ance there. 
Your brother in the Gospel, 
GEORGE GODDARD, Secretary.?’ 


. There was a great sensation in the city. 
.»The Gentiles were deeply interested. 
‘ Nothing before had occured in Utah to so 
stir them toward a common cause. An 
organized movement from the Elders was 


we shall be working in harmony with the 


‘With the-publication of that manifes- | 


social reformers. Yet, had it been this 
merely, the President may have well af- 


no man in the world could hope to rival 


you appear in the School and give satis- | 


what the Gentile party most desired to 
see arrayed against the Utah authorities. 
That night, might have been seen in the 
Gentile stores groups of men in earnest 
conversation touching the signs of the - 
times and the new situation. __ ; 
Next day was Sunday, but Main Street 
was alive with the subject. A group of 
merchants was dt the ‘‘Elephant Corner’’ 
when the author joined them. Among 
them were three of the Walker Brothers — 
and John Cunnington. . ‘‘You boys have 
struck the blow in the right place!’’ ob- 
served Mr. J. R. Walker. The agita- 


' tion for the opening of the mines was 
| the “‘right place’’ to strike for Utah’s 


social redemption! Therefore had we 
struck there first, before proclaiming any — 
spiritual or religious movement. It was 
a Utah Reform, nota ‘‘New York seance’’ 
to be expounded to our people. ie 
But now had come the time for the in- 
itial development of the spiritual part of 
the movement; so, on the next Saturday 
morning (the day of our appearance be- 
fore the School of the Prophets) the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the Vitah Mag- 
azine from the pen of Mr. Harrison: ._ 
WE ARE NOTHING, IF NOT SPIRITUAL. 
.‘*When Joseph Smith inaugurated our 
Church, nearly forty years ago, it ‘burst 
upon the world asa Revelation of spiritual 
power. The main peculiarity of our system 
was, that we asserted the necessity of © 
close and constant intercommunication 
between this and the Heavenly worlds. 
While we freely admitted that light and 


intelligence were continually being im- 


parted by God to mankind through in- 
spiration ofan intellectual or mental kind, 
we strongly protested against the suf- 
ficiency of this kind of Revelation. 
Our Elders went forth declaring the 
opening of a dispensation of angelic vis- 
itation; an age of Revelation and Pro- 
phecy; a new, grand period of Heavenly 
manifestions. The sick were to be healed 
henceforth mainly by the laying on 
of hands. Visions and divinely-given 
dreams were to be the constant. compan- 


ions of the members of the church; the — 


curtains of Heaven were to be lifted up, 
and a church established which—to use 
the language of the Doctrine and Cov- 
enants—by the multiplicity of heavenly | 
manifestations poured upon mankind in 
the flesh, was to prepare them for the full- 


ness of Jehovah’s presence in the world 
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of glory, and without the enjoyment of 
which they could not be so perfected. 

As a means to this end a spiritual pow- 
er was to be built up to be called -Zion, 


whose people should have a constant wit- 


ness of the presence and’ association of 
Heavenly visitors. 

We were ‘nothing if not 
were founding a kingdom whose glory 
was not the wealth of its people, the ex- 
tent of their farms, or the ele ce of 
their homes, but the fire of the Omnipo- 
tent spirit and the. presence and influence 
of the great ones of the invisible world; 
while sweet and holy sentiments, chang- 
ing hearts and purifying the lives of men 
were to be distilled through«inspired lips 
upon the church. 


This was the programme to whith we 


have given the most vital portion of our 
existence, and for which we have all 
borne the scorn of the world. Some of 
us travelled for years as poor dependents, 
over the face of the world, and all of us 
struggling through hardships innumer- 
able to these desolate valleys, to pursue 

any and every occupation that might 
present itself—congenial or otherwise— 
solely that we might see a gigantic spirit- 


mations. we suffered, and for 
' this we struggled through poverty and 
hardships to this land, and for nothing 
else. 

send among the nations,’ we had 
plentiful corroboration that this’ theory 
was no idle dream, but based on facts. 
Wholesale spiritual manifestations 
there attend us. Our sick were then 
healed by the hundred. During the 
_ great cholera-year in England, among 
about thirty thousand Latter-day Saints, 
scarcely one succumbed to the disease. 
We were rich in spiritual manifestations. 
We felt angelic presence even if unseen. 
We lived in‘an atmosphere that made us 
feel every day very near to God and the 
heavenly world. All this bore witness 
to us that thére would be. established 
~ upon the earth a 
from. whence spiritual influence should 
spread with electric force and kindle the 
world afar in due time. 

Cut this grand design out of the mis- 
sion of this people, and there is nothing 
left. To open up the fountains of the 
Heavenly world—to stand hand in hand 

—the mortal church with the 


_ ual power Fads in strength above the | 


t central reservoir. 


behind the veil. “This was the destiny 
for which we started asa people, and 


|: unless we realize it, we have done noth- 


ing worth talking about. We did not 
congregate together to build up a ‘big 


nation whose number and might should — 
overawe the world... We needed a dis- 


tinct existence as a people, of course, and 


therefore required cities to live in and 
national influence; but these were but. 


secondary objects—merely means to. an 


,end. Our temporal influence was simply 


to be akind of bulwarks within which 
our spiritual powers should be developed. 
External surroundings, without the divine 
part of our religion, for which the whole 
was brought into existence, would, we 
understood/*be nothing but mockery and 


sham. 


In the providences of God, for a num- 
ber of years we have been marching al- 
most entirely in the direction of tem- 
poralities, until they are the all-ab- 
sorbing theme. It is temporalities 


upon the street, in the garden, in the | 
meeting and in the council—tempor- 
: alities from the rising of the sun to the 


going down of the same, and from one 
year’s end to another. We have but one 
kind of a subject—houses, fences, dry- 
goods and money, worlds without end. 
This is how it is at present, and there 
doubtless is a providential lesson in it, 
but we cannot remain so forever. . 
We say this much in calling attention 
to the true object of our existence as a 
people, because there is to-day an inspira- 


tion resting upon us as a community 


that we are very near to a day ‘of spirit- 


ual power—one that will not -only take 
us back to qur old position, but eclipse — 


the past by its brightness. Thousands of 
hearts in Utah feel that light is coming 
that will repay us for all, and justify all 
our grand expectations. It stands to 


“common sense that temporalities without 
far more spiritual power than we have at — 


present will not build up a heavenly 
Zion. No temporal order or system, by 
itself, can bring thisabout. The presence 
of Revelation widely diffused amongst us 


will alone constitute Zion, and that must - 


depend upon the channels of Revelation 
in our souls being opened up. Every- 


_body in the church may be wealthy, and 
the church as a whole, by its grand co-op- - 


eration, have, but one pocket, and there- 
by be able to out-purchase the world and 
bring it to our feet, and all this may add 


| 
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to our temporal comfort; but no union of 
wealth—or disunion either—can create a 
Zion of spiritual power. Spiritual power 
should in fact be frst, and our union 


grow out of that and not our spiritual 


pees grow out of our temporal union. 


our bosoms, 


that 


€ purity of our natures, the spirit of 
Christ in tts self-abnegation and love ‘in 
<9 alone bring angels to 

our homes. ey will not come there 
because we all have our money in one 
bank, depend upon it. 
hearts right, they* will come, be- 
cause they will find their attractions 
there, and they will come no more, nor 
as much, if, as a Grand Commercial 


church, we hold the riches of the world 


in our hands and can buy or sell it at our 
pleasure, providing these characterstios 
are absent. 

Supposing, then, as 3 we do, that tem- 
‘poralities are useful and necessary in their 

way, they are not our ultimate destiny; 
it is not for this that angels left the Heav- 
ens and opened up a dispensation to 
man. Our destiny is to be a great spir- 
itual nation, and all these temporalities 
are mere accessory aids: We were or- 
ganized to bring the hosts of the Heavenly 
world nigh to man, the signs of whose 
presence in dreams, visions and -inspira- 
tions, were to be daily and hourly 4elt— 
not by one man or a dozen, but by all. 
Unless we accomplish this sooner or lat- 
er, our system is humbug and a delusion. 
Where is this close intercommunication 
with heavenly things to-day? Where 


the evidence of the nearness of the In- | 


visible worlds to our hearts? It is years 
upon years since many of us have heard 
even a gift of tongues, or felt the inspira- 
tion of a prophecy; and as to angels, we 
know many who talk of them as a weak- 
ness of the past. Supposing a Divine 
Hand has taken us off this pathway of 


_Spiritualities for its own great ends, must | 
. we not return before we can accomplish 


our destiny as a people? Let any man 


‘put this question to his soul, and the an- 


swer must be that we must return, and 
ily, and become a greater church 
of spiritualities than ever, or stand con- 


fessed before the world a grand and mon- 


strous failure.’’ 
With this appeared an article on “Over 


Governing, *? by W. H. Shearman, and 


in the same number was also an article 
entitled ‘‘Our Social Redemption, ”” by 


_ Edward W. Tullidge. 


> 

~ 


If they find our. 
Let her grapple with error. 


Nor were the following “Gems”? in 
‘‘the corner’’ less significant of a move- 
ment: 

ois | combat the error of ages; I meet 
the violence of mobs; I cope with illegal — 
proceedings from executive authority; I 


cut the gordian knot of power; and I 


solve mathematical problems of universi- 
ties, with:truth, diamond truth, and God 
is ‘my right hand man.’ Joseph | 
Smith! | 

‘‘Give Truth a fair and open field. 
Whoever 
knew Truth worsted ?’ ‘Milton. 

At the School of the Prophets, Satur- 
day, October 23rd, 1869, the rebels were 
at the bar. 

The President had somewhat revised 
himself. He designed, if possible, only 
to take action against Godbe and Harri- 
son. To raise upa party against himself 
of the chief men of the press and com- 
merce, was too serious fox so politic a Lea- 
der; for notwithstanding. the conscious — 
potency of the man , he was the reverse 
of being imprudent in the presence of an © 
enemy, or rash on critical occasions. If 
wily management could discomfit that 
enemy, Brigham always remained master 
of the situation. So the policy of the 
Mormon Leader was to break the ranks ‘ 
of the rebels and demoralize their unity 
of action at their very trial. : 

Mr. Stenhouse, editor of the Salt Lake 
Daily Telegraph, was in sympathy with 
the ‘‘New Movement,’ but not decidedly 
committed to the action of the . As 


yet, it was not decided, in the minds of 


the authorities, on which ‘side he would 
fall. However, on the morning of the — 
trial, at a preliminary council of the — 
rebels, the editor‘of the Z¢e/egraph pre- 
pared himself for execution first. It was 
not altogether tasteful to either Mr. Har- 

rison or Mr. Godbe to follow any one to 
the block in their own movément; but, in 
the patriotic spirit of the moment, our 
friend was prepared to be the first martyr 
to religious freedom. Nor is this Said 
lightly of him—but to his honor and the 
honor of his noble wife. His family act- 
ed a brave part in that trying period. I 
was at his house a few days previous to — 
this and the subject of the conversation 
was the all important event .before us. 
‘‘Thomas,’’ said ‘‘Sister Fanny’’ Sten- 
-house to her husband, ‘let us stand by 
the truth and assert our independence, 


a it should take the home from over 
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our héadsand the heads of our children!’ 
«‘We will, Fanny!’’ he replied. Justice 
shall be done him for that resolve; and 
_ what makes the tribute so deserving is, 
that, in the issue, they actually paid the 


price which Sister Fanny Stenhouse her- 


self set. 
‘The first hour of the trial before the 


School of the Prophets was exhausted by | 


the President’s manceuvers. 
have. explained that the ‘‘Godbeite 
philosophy’’ held that Brigham had play- 


ed the part of a Mormon Moses to per-_ 


fection, and that, so considered, he was 

justified in his life work; but we had ap- 
| that day before the ‘‘School of the 
| Prophets’ ’ for the special purpose of pro- 
claiming the unfitness ofa Mosaic dispen- 
sation in the Nineteenth Century. Wil- 
liam Godbe’s resolution and direct pur- 

were equal to the occasion. 

Modestly, but with unwavering courage, 
W. S. Godbe took the speaker’s stand 
and awaited: the questions, from Apostle 
Woodruff, upon which he and his com- 

rs were to betried. The first embod- 
ied all the rest:— 

‘Do you believe that President Young 
has the right to dictate to you in all things, 
temporal and spiritual ?’’ 

The question drew a speech from Mr. 
Godbe to several thousand Elders. He 


did sot believe, he said, in the extraor- 


dinary right claimed for President Young; 
deemed it wise, in commerce, to be id- 


ed by commercial experience and the 


circumstances of the case; had, till then 


- followed the President in his mercantile 


schemes, often against his own judgment; 
and he instanced the failures. Touching 


theology, he said that ‘‘the light of God in _ 
each individual soul was the proper guide 


and not the intelligence of one human 
mind in the life of every rightly cultured 
man, dictating for all God’s creatures.’’ 

The President arose, and let loose his 
matchless tongue of ridicule, mimicking 
the man of sentiment and ideas. It was 
- not politic to make the drama of a Mor- 


mon schism too serious before the Elders. 


themselves; but, after a moment or two, 


the President’s tone became severe, when 


he touched the commercial issue, for that 
was the part of our ‘‘new movement”’ 


_ that most touched him. He reproached. 
_ . Mr. Godbe for the part he was taking, 


and said he had commercially made him; 
_ that brother Godbe had been his ‘‘peét’’ 
— he had ‘‘carried in his waist-coat 


pocket.” 


This was unwise, however. 
The President could have said nothing 
better than this to provoke the continua- 
tion of the controversy already begun. 
The Utah Magazine he denounced a snake 
in the grass, and declared it more danger- 
ous than all the papers put together which 
the Gentiles had published in ‘U tah to de- 
stroy the Priesthood. 

_ There was a sensation when the Presi- 
dent sat down, and Elder Elias Harrison 
took the,stand. Brigham and his Luther 
were now face to face in their controversy. 
This was literally so, for instead of ad- 
dressing the audience, the ‘‘Reformer’’ 
turned boldly to the judge himself, and 
protested against him and his rule ip 
a voice which thundered through the 


‘‘School.’’ Tosay the least, the ‘‘School’’ 
was astonished. The Elders had not 
witnessed such an exhibition since the 


‘‘days of Joseph.”’ At the close of Elder 
Harrison’s speech, the President hasten- © 
ed to hand the case over to the High 


Council for a formal trial, and took a vote © 


for the Mormon people to discountenance 
the Utah Magazine. This brought Henry 
W. Lawrence out with his protest, and 
the statement that he should maintain 
the treedom of the press. The affair was . 


| publicly becoming every moment more 


serious. 

President Young closed the action of 
the day by calling for the ‘‘School tick- 
ets’’ of all who,had voted to sustain the 
Utah Magazine. The answer, with their 


_ tickets, was made by the following Elders: 


William S. Godbe; Elias L. T.° Harri- 
son; Henry W. Lawrence; Fred T. Per- 
ris; Eli B. Kelsey; Edward W. Tullidge; 
John Tullidge. 

The trial before the. High Council 
came on the following Wednesday morn- 
ing. None wereallowed into the Council 
Chamber of the City Hall, where it was 
held, but those who brought with them 
permits from the authorities or were 
friends of the men on trial. Apostle 
George Q. Cannon appeared ‘as the prose= 


‘cutor, and Apostles Orson Pratt and Wwil- 


ford Woodruff as witnesses. 

The Reform Leaders, however, did not 
long permit the case to take the form of 
an examination and trial, but, as soon as 
they obtained the floor, they made the 
circumstance their opportunity to declare 
their mission before the High Council, 


and read a series of resolutions for a, re- . 
Clearly nothing re- 


form movement. 
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mained for the High Council to do but 
to excommunicate these men of a rival 
mission; and, at a word from President 
Young, Eh B. Kelsey was added to their 
number, and cut off without the form of 
a trial, yet not without cause, he having 
just protested by his vote and voice in 
special form, against the judgment of the 
High Council of the Church, the same as 
he had done in the School of the Pro- 
phets. Henry W. Lawrence, E. W. 

Tullidge and other Elders also voted 
against the High Council, but President 


Young desired to save them from excom- 


munication, if possible. | 

_ Elder Harrison, ina note upon the trial 
says: ‘*Not a single argument was used 
by the authorities at the trial to exhibit 
the unreasonableness of any principle 
published in the magazine.. We were 
arbitrarily told that our statements dif-. 
fered from the views of the heads of the 
Church, and that was sufficient. On this. 
ground alone, we were required to take 


_ them back or be excommunicated. No 


chance was given us to maintain our 
standing except on conditiep that we 
denied and repudiated principles which, 
to our minds, were the absolute truth. 
This we refused to do. We -enquired 
whether it was not possible for us to hon- 
estly differ from the presiding priesthood, 


_ and were answered that such a thing was 


0 


impossible. We ‘might as- well ask 
whether we could honestly differ from 
the Almighty.’ Against this excess of 
authority we solemnly protested, and de- 
manded that our protest be placed on rec- 
ord. An Apostle now in his grave,—over 


the remembrance of whése mistakes let the 


mantle of charity be thrown,—in his zeal 
for the isolation of the Territory from out- 
side influences, attacked the advocates of 
Mineral Development then on trial, de- 
claring us to be men ‘with blacker hearts 
in their bosoms than any two men since 
the foundation of the world.’* This de- 
nunciation he followed with a prediction 
that our hands would soon be red with 
the blood of the leaders of the Church,— 
a prophecy singularly unverified, and one 
which the apostle lived long enough to 
regret. 
off from the church, from whatever cause, 
were liable to be followed by vague 
charges of immorality, I determined to 
settle the question on the spot; and asked, 
before excommunication be passed, wheth- 


erthe had any of immor- 


Knowing the fact that men cut 


_ Wallace, the president of the High Coun- 


in deliberate words: 
‘ plain because they are called upon to 


trol of the servants of God. But I tell 


bers; we did not design to repudiate the 


ality to prefer ‘against uS; Or dif- | 
ference of opinion from the heads of the 
Church was all we were accused of. Elder 


cil was commencing to deny, with: great 
feeling, the least suspicion of immoral: 
ity, when he was abruptly stopped by 
President Young: ‘Stop, stop, Brother 
Wallace,’’ said he; ‘‘none that we know — 
of—none: that. we know of—but t ey 
must have committed some secret crime, 
or they would not now be found opposing: 
the policies of the servants of God! 
But the necessity for our Movement was 
clearly demonstrated by President Young 
when, at the close of the trial, he said, 
‘These men com- 


submit their financial affairs to the con- 


them that the day is coming, and is near 
at hand, when the Latter-day Saints will 
give their wages every week to the bish- 
op of the Church, and they will give 
them back what they think is right for 
the support of their families.’ ’’ 

It must not be imagined that we came 
to this issue with hardness of heart, or. 
that we rudely set at defiance the Priest- 
hood of which we were all superior mem- 


religion which most of us had idolized 
from our boyhood. 

On the following Saturdaf the. Uiah 
Magazine appeared with manifestoes and © 
‘‘cards’’ from the protestant Elders which 


_ were republished in most of the leading | 


papers in America, and first in the Wew 
York Herald. They are important links 


of this history and shall therefore be giv- 


en entire. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE AND 


Since the date of writing my last edi- 3 
torial, a startling change has taken place 
in my situation, although not in my feel- 
ings or sentiments towards the members 
of our Church. For writing such articles 
as ‘‘Our Workmen’s wages,’’ ‘“The True 
Development of the Territory,’’ ‘‘Steady- 
ing the Ark’’, etc., a charge has been 
preferred against merof apostacy, on the 
ground that I have no right to publicly 
discuss the wisdom of any: measure or _ 
policy of the Priesthood and expect to 
retain a membershfip in the Church. at 
the same time. For asserting my belief 
that the Gospel gives me the freedom to 


| differ with .the leaders of the sateen 
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and the privilege of stating my difference 
of opinion, provided I do it honestly and 
respectfully, I have been deprived of my 
membership in the Church—the doctrine 
being positively laid down on the occa- 
sion of my trial by President Brigham 
- Young and Elder George Q. Cannon, 
that i ts apostacy to honestly differ with 
the Priesthood in any of their measures.” 

If this definition of apostacy be correct, 

of course, I am an apostate, because it is 
: eye to eye with our ec- 
clesiastical leaders he subject of the 
reduction of -our workinen’s wages, the 
mineral development of ‘the Territary, 
and similar matters. 

I wish to give, in a brief way, # state- 
ment of the circumstances attending my 
expulsion, and the reasons/by which I 
have been guided in the course I have 
taken, so that all my friends may judge 
for themselves. In doing this, I shall 
have to omit most of the preliminaries 
connected with the case, inasmuch as they - 
occurred at the ‘‘School of the Prophets.’ 
Suffice it to say that, on Saturday, 16th 
October, an announcement that we had 
been violently denounced by President 
Young reached our ears, and the follow- 
ing Saturday we were publicly cited to 
appear before the High Council and ‘‘be 
tried for our standing.”’ 

On Monday we appeared before the 
High Council at the City Hall, which 
was densely packed with the authorities 
of the Church—no ordinary members, 
except those ‘who appeared as witnesses, 
or were specially invited, being allowed 
to be present. The following isa brief 
_ synopsis of the trial; from minutes made 
on the spot. 

After the charge of Apostacy had been 
preferred by Elder George Q. Cannon, 
_ On the ground of articles in the MaGa- 

_ ZINE containing views on financial ques- 
tions differing with those of the President, 
as well as on account of an expressed 
belief that members of the Church held 
not only a right to think but to express 


their ideas on such subjects, the question | 


was put to Elder Cannon whether ‘‘it 
was apostacy to differ honestly with the 
measures of the President,’’ to which he 


. ly with the measures of the: President. 

A man may be-honest even in hell.’’ 

This idea President Wells confirmed by 

remarking that we ‘‘might as well ask the 

question a man had the pas to 


differ honestly with om Almighty.’’ 

Thus the doctrine was unqualifiedly as- 
serted that the Almighty and the Priest- 
hood, so far as its official dictates were 
concerned, were to be accepted as’ “one 


and the same thing, on pain of excommu- 


nication from the Church. 

‘William S. Godbe stated that his claim 
to conscientiously differ with the views of 
the leaders of the Church on certain 


questions, could not be apostacy, inas-~ 
much as he had always believed that such ~ 


were his rights. While he bore testi- 
money to the divine mission of Joseph 
Smith, and to the appointment of Brig- 
ham Young as his successor in the Presi- 
dency ofthe Church, he denied his right 
to enforce unquestioning obedience upon 
all subjects secular and spiritual from its 
members. He believed the preservation 
of our unity was worth any price short of 
the contession of the right of thought 
and speech or any other true principle. 
That price he was not willing to pay even 
for unity. He claimed that he entertain- 
ed none but the kindest feelings towards 


t 


the Presidency and Priesthood severally, 
and trusted, however much they might 


object to his views, that they would at 


_ least concede to him — and purity 


of purpose. 


E. L. T. Harrison uns ted that if 


it was apostacy to. differ conscientiously 


with the Priesthood of the Church, he 


must be considered an apostate, for he 
certainly did differ with them on.some 
matters. The point upon which hé most 
particularly differed, was their right to 
expel people from the Church ‘because 
of a difference of opinion on matters of 
Church policy. He admitted that they 
had a right to demand of him implicit 


obedience to every gospel orainance, as 


well as to every condition of a pure life. 
All that he claimed as his right was re- 
‘spectfully and temperately to discuss any 
difference of opinion he might entertain, 


_without “being cut off from the Church for 


‘so doing. 
His reasons for consideting that this 


was his privilege as a member of the © 
Church were, that it was part of the gos- 
1 pel offered to him in foreign lands. He 
replied,—‘‘It is apostacy to differ honest- | 


was told that in this Church the utmost 


freedom of speech would be permitted. 
| Popery and other systems had muzzled 


freedom of speech, but in Church 


such oppression was to be crushed for 
| ever, and never raise again its accursed 
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’ head. He accepted the gospel on these 
terms, not simply because the Elders told 
him these were his rights, but because the 
Holy Spirit bore testimony that they but 
uttered the truth when they so 


ht 
and he was there that day to claim sae 


privileges of the Gospel. 

When he was examining the doctrines 
of this Church, he was advised by the 
Elders to use his judgment and intellect 


‘to the fullest extent, and dispute every | ny 
. that Joseph Smith was a prophet of God. | 


principle that he could not understand. 
This had resulted in his entrance into 
the Church. If he had mounted up the 
ladder of his own reason and judgment to 
get into the Church, :why should he now 
be called upon to kick that down by 
' which he had ascended, and go along 
without it? If it wasa good thing, and 
had brought him blessing to use his own 
opinion at ‘the first, why should he not 


continue the ‘use of that which had done 


him so much good? 

He objected to the requisition for any 
man to accept any doctrine or principle 
that he did not fully understand: such a 
dogma could not be supported by sound 
reason.. We could only be expected ‘to 
accept any principle, because it was beau- 
tiful and true. We were not required to 
accept God or. Jesus because they were 
God or Jesus, but because they presented 
teachings higher, holier and more heaven- 
ly than any other beings. How could 
we tell that any principle came from God, 
_ except that it was better to our intellect 
and judgment than other doctrines? Be- 


yond this witness of the light of truth | 
within us, we had nothing to fall eae 


upon to guide us. 

It had been argued that we must pas: 
sively and uninquiringly obey the Priest- 
hood, because otherwise we could not 
build up Zion. He could not see this. 
A nation built up on such a principle 
_could'be no Zion. The only glory or 
beauty there could be in a Zion must 
result from its being composed of people 
all of whom acted intelligently in alhheir 
operations. ‘Fifty thousand people act- 
ing in concert, building up excellent 
cities or4doing anything else well, but 
doing it mechanically, because they were 
told, was no sight to be admired. A 
‘dozen persons, not operating half as per- 


_ fectly as to the nature of their work, but 


doing what little they did intelligently, 
must be a far more delightful exhibition 
God and intelligences, 


his affections. 


‘These’ were his views. If they consti- 
tuted apostacy, the Council must deal 
with him according to their laws. One 
thing, however, they could notdo. They 


| might cut him off from his brethren, but 


they should never cut his brethren oft from: 
He had been twenty years 
a member of this Church, and he intend- 


_ ed to live and die with them, and no one | 


should ever drive him from their midst. 
He knew and could bear testimo 


He could bear testimony that Brigham 
Young was divinel led to ‘succeed 
Joseph Smith in the Presidency of the 


Church, and he knew that the President 


was inspired to bring this people to these 
mountains. 
He then read the following protest: aceae 


To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


We, the undersigned, members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, of Latter-day 
Saints, temporarily suspended from fel- 
lowship, on a charge of 1 lar attend- 
ance at. the ‘‘School of the Prophets,’’ 
before any further action is taken on our 
case, do present the following declara- 
tion of our faith, on the subject « of Church | 
control:— 

We hold that it is the right of all mem- 
bers of this Church to refuse to accept 
any principle or measure, presented to 
them by the Priesthood, further than the 


| light of God within ‘them bears witness 


to the same. 
We believe that it is the right ‘ot all 


persons, so long as they obey the ordin- 


ances of the Gospel, and live pure and 
moral lives, to retain a standing in this 
Church, whether they can see the pro- 
priety of all the measures of the leaders 


of the Church or not. 


We also believe that it is the right of all 
members of the Church to discuss, in the 
pulpit or through the press, in public or 
in private, all measures presented to. them 
by the Priesthood, providing that they 

it in the spirit of moderation, and 


due regard the. sentiments of 


others. 


We, therefore, hold that it isan ‘illegal 
and an unrighteous use of the Holy — 
Priesthood to expel any persons from. the-- 
Church, because they cannot conscien- 
tiously admit the divinity of any measure 
presented by the Priesthood. : 


We against counsel for the 
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coeaiion of this Church to watch one an- 

other and observe how each votes or acts, 

_ as calculated to breed suspicion, coldness 

_ and distrust between our brethren; and 

- as opposed to that voluntary spirit which 
is the greatest beauty and ry of the 

gospel of Christ. 


_> We also protest against the inquisitor- 
ial practise. of catechising the members 


of this Church, through the teachers, as 
to their private views respecting Church 
‘measures. 


And, finally,. we protest against the 
spirit of compulsion in every form,-as 
well as against the irresponsible invest- 
ment of power in any person holding the 
Priesthood. 


We claim the right of, respectfully but 
freely, discussing all measures upon which 
.we are called to act. And, if we are 
cut off from this Church for asserting 
this right, while our standing is dear to 
us, we will suffer it to be taken from us 


sooner than resign the liberties of thought 
and speech to which the gospel entitles |. 
us; and against any such expulsion we 
present our solemn protest. before God | 


and Angels. 
As witness our hands this 23, Oct. 1869. 


E. L. T. Harrison. 
W..S. GopBE. 


Speeches on the question were then 


made by Presidents Brigham Young and 


George A. Smith, also by Elder Cannon 
and members of the Council, and a ver- 
dict of excommunication against W. S. 
Godbe and E..L. T. Harrison finally 
_rendered. 

For replying in the affirmative to the 
question whether he sustained the above 
brethren in their cause, Elder Eli B. 
Kelsey was $ summarily cut off from the 
Church. 


During the above trial, remarks were 
made by various speakers, comparing us 


_ to every foul apostate—the Laws, the 
Higbees and Fosters, and every de-- 


bauchee, drunkard, whoremonger and 
gambler—tha: ever left the Church for 
_ his own iniquitous purpose. In reference 
to this, I have only to say that our past 


lives are before the people, and the future 


will show whether there is any difference 
-between men who come out in the asser- 


. ‘tion ofa principle, and men of the class 
 weferred to. 


Te was aloo asserted, without the first 


| this respect. 


fraction of proof, that we were seeking 
Gentile influence and aid to the injury of 
the religious interests of our community. 

Inasmuch as this statement will, doybt- 
less, be reiterated in order to axouse)) the 
feelings of the people of_ the Territory 
against us, while we boldly avow that we 
respect all men, Gentiles or otherwise, 
in exact proportion to their private vir- 
tues, we dare any Gentile in this Terri- 
tory or out of it, to come forward, from 
whom, up to this very moment, we have 
ever sought the first particle of assistance 
or co-operation, and challengeany man in 
existence to produce such a person. The 


ties of faith and principle necessarily 
unite the hearts of men closer together 
than they can be without these bonds; 


and to this extent, we love our brethren 
more than all other men; but independent 
of this consideration, and viewing men as 


men alone, we respect Gentile as much as | 


Mormon, provided they act as well, 
and better than Mormon if they act bet- 
ter. 


We have sought no Gentile co-opera: | 


tion, and shall seek none further than we 
shall desire and seek the friendship of all 


good men, because we believe that asa 


people, we need no aid beyond our. own. 
And at once, and forever, to crush out 


‘this slander, we publish now to the whole 


Gentile world our sentiments upon this 
subject. We wish them to understand 
that we have intelligence, manliness 
and divinity enough among our people 
and in our system to correct our own 
evils where we have any. We gratefully 
accept, as all men should, the sympathies 


_of our fellow men in every good word 


and work, but our faith is that God is in 
our system, and that Zion is perfectly 
capable of purifying her own fountains, 
and presenting herself before the world a 
model of freedom and a center of light 
and truth. 

There is another subject on which we 
wish to say a word. During the investi- 
gation of our case, President Young 


vom times asserted his willingness that | 
we 


ould enjoy freedom of speech and 
of the press. This we believe to be true, 
so faras civil rights are concerned. We 


have no quarrel with him or any other 


man in the Priesthood on the question of 


| our civil rights to speak and publish in 


Utah. No one has interfered with us in 
This is not our difficulty. 
Ours i is a Church question—a — of 
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Among other matters urged against us, | 


tain our positions, as members of the | at our trial, was the idea that we wished 


Church. In every other respect we have all 
the freedom we want. We make this state- 
ment now toall, because an effort was, and 
will be made to prove that we want 
outside world to believe that there is fio 
freedom of speech in Utah, and th 


bring on a collision with our -people. 


- and sent you down to hell if you 


notwithstanding.’’ President Young- 


This is a clfarge as false as it is unscrupu- 
lous. What we complain of is that there 
is no freedom to think and speak within 
the limits of the Church. What a farce 
to say, ‘‘Brethren, vou have alli the free- 
dom to speak and publish what you 
please,’’ and in the next breath remark, 
‘‘But I shall cut you off from the Chury 


h 

oO. 

Brethren, use your privileges.’’ What 
om is this? Who, among even des- 
ts, does not give as much? All mon- 
archs say, ‘‘Think and speak as you 
please; but we will imprison and punish 


says, we are free to differ from him, but 


he will cut us off from the society of God. 


and holy beings; separate us from all we 


held dear in the Church, and wither up 


all our hopes of eternal life if we attempt 
it.. Who uses the greater amount of com- 


- pulsion or intimidation? There is no 


force or coercion like that applied to 
men’s hopes and fears of a future life, 


~ and this is the lack of freedom we com- 


‘plain of. President Young admits our 


right to speak outside the Church. On 
that point he neither tries nor wants to 


coerce us; what we want is our right to. 


speak within it. 


In the course of President Young’s 


_ speech, he drew attention to a remark in 


the article called ‘‘Steadying the Ark,’ 
to the effect that ‘‘the Priesthood is not 


intended by God to do our thinking.’’ 
-_He stated that this wastrue, and said, 


‘‘The Priesthood is only intended to help 
us to think.’’ 
tically acknowledged by President Young, 


' as much as theoretically, he would con- 


cede all we claim; but it is not so, for, 
immediately on the top of this statement 
that the Priesthood only assumes to ‘‘help 
us to think,’’ comes the doctrine that 
unless, when they do ‘‘help’’ us, we think 
‘exactly as they direct us on every subject, 
we shall be expelled from the Church. 
This,. every 
“‘helping,’’ but forcing us to think, 
er we will or not. 


Was this principle prac- 


sensible person will see, is not 
wheth-. 


to flood the country with the refuse of — 
society in search of gold. This was in- — 


dignantly denied. We refer our readers 
to our article on ‘‘The True Develop- 
ment of the Territory.’’ 


h-pe of the country lies in its minerals, 
but there is no invitation therein for the 


outside world to develop our mines. In 
that article, we specially urge our own. 


people to develop them. It was to urge 
our people to work -the minerals them-. 
selves, instead of letting capitalists from 
every part of creation come in and take 
their rights out of their hands, as they will 


do, unless they bestir themselves, that we 


wrote that article. Every impartial read- 

er will see this; and the false charge at- 

tempted to be fastened upon us will fall 

harmless to the ground. 
_ It will be seen that we have born testi 


mony to the legality of the appointment — 


of Brigham Young as President of the 


Church, even while we object to some of — 


his views. We do this. consistently, for 


we hold it-is a false doctriné, - because. 


God in his providence calls any man to 


preside, that that man necessarily is the 
will and voice of the Lord, ’in all he 


chooses to do and say. It is a manifest 
truth, and agreeable to all experience, 


that God can only inspire a man to the © 


extent that his organization and spiritual. 


character will admit. 
a strong and determined bias, and con- 
scientiously believe that his projects are 
the will of heaven when he is only fol- 


lowing the bent of his own organization. 


God never did or can work through any 
man further than that man’s character 
and will may permit. On this account, 
all prophets and presidents must be fall- 
ible in their dictation, and to build upon 


them—even the greatest and the best, in-— 


dependent of the light of God _ within us 


is to buildyupon the sand. Priesthoods 


and presidents are not given for man’s 


for the cultivation of the greater and 
more absolute light within the soul. That 
light zs infallible, because it travels be- 
yond all earthly weaknesses, and drinks 


directly and immediately from the throne 
ith these explanations, I present my 
case and that of my friend, William S. : 
Godbe, before the Church, and the world 


It will be seen — 
there that we do believe that the chief 


A man may have — 
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at ‘large. We have no intention of sus- 
pending the issue of this azine, but 
from time to time, shall in its columns 
take up this question and analyze it in 
every ight until our brethren understand 
the question throughly. 
will, yield’ our judgment to that ‘of a 
| child, if it can only point out to usan error 


of thought or spirit, bat we will not bow ~ 


to force. The day has gone by for that, 
and there dawns upon the hill tops of 
Utah a bright and radiant star of*eccle- 
siastical, as well as civil, freedom. Let 
every heart rejoice, God Reigns! The 
day of darkness flies before the era of ad- 
vancing thought. 
tain valleys shall yet be borne a banner 
. emblazoned with a wider creed; a nobler 
_ Christianity, a purer faith than ‘earth has. 
ever seen. Men shall yet learn that the 
true mission of priesthood i is to teach and 
not to control, and in our midst shall stand 
the same priesthood that we believe in 
’ to-day, but whose greatest glory shall be 
_ that they represent a spirit from which 
_ every principle of coercion has. been 
wiped away. 
In the full assurance that that time is 


at hand, I subscribe myself a brother to’ 


all who do right, and no less a friend to 
all who 
| L. T. Harrison. 


To THE 


Having been, for twenty years, amem- 


ber of the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints, and eighteen years a resi- 
dent of Utah Territory, and the High 
- Council having excommunicated . me 
from said Church on a charge of apostacy, 
and turned me over to ‘‘the buffetings of 
Satan’’ until I repent, I feel it due to my- 
self and my numerous friends throughout 
the Territory and elsewhere, to give the 
. following particulars in regard to it: 
On the 16th inst. I received a note, of 
which the following is a ccpy:— 


_ELper W. S. Gopse, 
DEAR Bro:—I hereby inform you that 


a motion was made, seconded, and car- | 


' ried by an unanimous vote of the School 
of the Prophets to-day,that you be disfe/- 
lowshipped from the Church until you 


appear in the School and give satisfactory - 


reasons for your irregular attendance 
there. 
‘ Your Brother in the Gospél, 


GEORGE GODDARD, Sec’y.: 


We should, and 


From out our moun- 


_ ditional obediance to théir 
although nothing bordering on immorality 


‘In response to this communication, I 
presented myself at the School on last 
Saturday and stated, in answer to the 
charge contained therein, that, with very 
few exceptions, I had been punctua} in 
‘™my attendance at the School ever since I 
‘becamea member, excepting, when absent 
from the City or Territory, or when :ill- 
ness in my family prevented me; conse- 
quently I was innocent of any wrong in not 
having been always present at their meet- 
ings. 

- What further transpired on that occa- — 
sion the rules of the School will not per- 


me to state, but on the same night 
r 


eceived a notice to appear for trial on 
Monday, 25th October, on a charge of 
upostacy, which charge was sustained on 
the ground of my having endorsed the 
sentiments contained in the UTaH MaGa- 
ZINE, of which I am one of the publishers, - 
advocating freedom of speech and the 
press, and differing from the authorities 
of the Church on the question of uncon- 
uirements, 


or unchristian-like conduct was brought 
against.me, but, on the contrary, a great 
amount of testimony was volunteered by 


the speakers to the purity of my life and 


correctness of my course up to the present 
time. 
I will now give some of my views in 


| regard to the action taken, and the prin- 


ciples involved in it. - 

According to my knowledge of the 
rules of the Church, no man or number 
of men—irrespective of their position in 
the Priesthood—have a right to disfellow- 
ship a man for such dereliction. Had I 
been guilty of irregular attendance at the 


School of the Prophets without justifiable. 


cause, I should only have broken one of: 
its rules, the penality of which, at the 
most, could not have exceeded dismem- 


| bership from the School. 


In attempting to discharge this duty, I 
desire to be guided by the inspiration of 
Heaven, that my readers may have a 
correct understanding of my views, and 
appreciate the high motive that now 
prompts me to give them expression. 

‘In the first place I wish it cage 
understood that I will speak about 
ples and not persons: let there be in se 
minds a clear line of demarcation between 


them; for while I feel solemnly impressed 


to speak with the utmost freedom con- 
cerning some principles that may reflect 
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unfavorably on the judgment of the Au- 
thorities, let it be remembered that I do 
not impugn their motives, question their 
integrity or attack them as ‘men; but it 
certainly is my right to judge as to the 
correctness of the principles taught by all 
men, whether they be inside the pale of | 
. the Church or not. 

It is proper for me to state in this 
connection that I possess only the kind- 
est feelings towards my brethren in ‘the 
= and to all mankind, and 

ially so towards President Young, 
with whom none but the most friendly 
and intimate relations have existed since, 
in the days of my boyhood, I first came 
‘to this Territory; and whatever erroneous 
opinions I may think he possesses, ‘I re- 
gard them as imperfections of the judg- 
ment of 4 great man. 

Instead of enumerating the measures 
lately adopted that my judgment cannot 
endorse, I will at once call attention to 
the fundamental principle they involve 
—the soundness of which justifies or con- 


~ demns them—lI refer to the doctrine of 


unconditional obedience; implicit obedi- 
ence of one portion of the Priesthood to 
the edicts of another portion of it who 
may be called to fill the leading positions 
in the Church.° For it is well known 
that they claim the prerogative of abso- 
lutely dictating the people as to where 
they shall live, and what they shall do, 
what they shall eat and what they shall 
drink, what they shall accept as true and 
_ what they shall reject as false, and this 
"assumption of priestly power goes as far as , 
to determine what we shall s/imé& in re- 
gard to things temporal as well as things 
spiritual,as much with reference to where 
we shall purchase our goods, as to the most 
cardinal points in our Most Holy Faith; 
in a word, in regard to everything that 
interests us here or hereafter—that per- 
‘tains to time now or time to come. | 

To minds unshackled by superstition, 
and free to think; the bare statement of 
_ sucha principle would be sufficient to show 
its fallaoy—its dwarfing influence on the 
intellect, its fearful and dangerous ten- 
dency. 

Yet this.doctrine is asserted and inforc- 


yed, and those who dare question its di-- 
_ vinity, do so at the imminent risk of their 


standing in the Church, in losing which 


they become banished from social circles, ; 


positions of public trust and honor, and 
to some extent, from businéss patronage. 


Neither does the mischief for 
in nearly all such cases the verdict against 
the parties cut off is, that they are grossly — 
immoral, and, therefore, have got into 
spiritual ‘darkness and allowed the devil 
to lead them captive at his will, no mat- | 
ter how long their standing iri the Church, — 
how much they may have doné for the’ 
advancement of its cause, or how irre- 
proachable their lives. : 

_ Inasmuch, then, as such vital interests 
are involved in this principle, it will not 
be wondered at that I should have realized 
how important it was to arrive at a cor- 
rect conclusion in regard to it. For so” 
strong is the force of first impressions; 
with such tenacity do early trainings— 
especially religious ones—cling to the 
mind that, although my reason always 
taught me that the doctrine of uncondi- 
tional obedience was false, yet, until 
within the last few years, I did not dare 
to trust wholly to that reason—for I was 
taught that ‘‘the wisdom of man is fool- 


ishness with, God, ’? and that there was | 


safety only in following the dictates of 
the servants of the Almighty, whether I 
could sec their utility’ ornot. Moreover, 
of late years I have been, more or less, 
intereste Snenclalios in some of the en- 
terprises of the Church, and thought it 


| probable I might be required to be more 


oo. . 1 deemed it, therefore, to be abso- 
lutely necessary that I should have my 
faith intelligently based, my principles 


clearly defined, and settle this question 


of obedience to an infallible Priesthood ; 
forever. | 
looked above and sought, for light 


‘from its great fountain, and the light _ 
‘came, and with it, a direct ‘testimony | 
that Joseph Smith was a Prophet, Seer 


and Reve ator, and fulfilled a divine mis- 
sion, and that Brigham Young became 
President of the Church by the will of 
the people and the approval of Heaven. 

But did it follow of necessity that all his 
schemes were fraught with Heavenly wis- 
dom, or that obedience to them must be 
rendered under pain of excommunica- 


| tion; that his voice was the voice of God | 


to the people in all things; and that there 
was no access to the illimitable fountain © 


-of truth but through him? By no means; 


but, on the contrary, it bore testimony that 
the light within the soul, however faint 
it might be, was a divine spark that could 
only have ‘been kindled by its Creator 
and its God, and that it was the privilege 
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of all to so live as to possess sufficient of 
its brightaess to guide them in the true 
path; and that while, on the one hand, 

obedience to the counsels of the servants 
of God, free acceptance of their doctrines, 


and a whole-souled response to their re-— 


quisitions, are sound propositions, and 

2ntially conducive to the good of the 
community, yet on the other hand, should 
such counsels, doctrines, or requisitions 


come in conflict, with what, by History, 


_ Experience, Revelation or Reason, we 


knew to be right—when conscience tells 


_us they aré wrong, ¢hen response to them 
is idolatry, and those who render it vio- 
late the noblest instincts of their natures 
—and obedience to men under such cir- 
cumstances—irrespective of their priest- 
hood—becomes disobedience to God. 
_ But it is urged by some that such liber- 
ty of conscience should orily be exercised 
by advanced minds, that it is only natures 
enriched by the influences of continued 
virtue, that can enjoy this freedom with- 
out abusing it; that people, in a lowstate 
_ of progress religiously as well as political- 
ly, have to be governed by authority, 


and like children be required to conform: 


to a rigid discipline. The force of this 


objection I am free to admit, and, so far. 


_as the principle it involves finds applica- 
tion to us as a people, let it be carried 
out; but it will not by any means apply 
to the whole community. For I know 
by personal experience that there are 
thousands among us whom the truth has 
made free, and who se 
of Jesus ‘‘a perfect law f liberty,’’—not 


liberty to do wrong—but who, in the 


consciousness of their integrity, purity of 
purpose and love of humanity, dare to 
_ think for themselves in regard to all prin- 
ciples whether they emanate from the 
_ lips of the Priesthood or not. To all 
such, the severe regime to which we are 
subjected, i is terribly oppressive; their con- 
dition demands a more liberal one, their 


souls are faint for spiritual food, and they ' 


thirst for the waters of that unfailing. 
fountain that was opened up by the meek 
and lowly Jesus. ‘ 

I will now call attention to what I re- 


gard as the most baneful effect of forced 


compliance to such doctrines and rules of 
Church discipline, which first engender 
and then foster hypocrisy. Hundreds of 
good men in this Territory are guilty of 
.evasion and dissimulation; they cannot 
see the wisdom of some _— ms are 


-In the gospel ‘ 


required tq accept under pain of being 
_ disfellowshipped; and this is not the worst 


of it; they are’not even permitted to think 
differently from the appointed way, for, 
as is well known, they are -visited iby 
teachers, who, as a class, are made up of 
our most faithful men, who are themselves 
compelled to put such inquisitorial ques- 
tions as will force the questioned either 
to a truthful avowal of their views, in 
which case, should they be heterodox, 


excommunication would be certain, or 


evade the objectionable points, failing in 
which they resort to dissimulation. In 
nothing is this hypocrisy so much mani- 
fested as in our so-called voting. It isa 


principle well understood, that in order- 
that people should enjoy the right of vot- 
ing in its true sense, they be influenced - 


neither by fear nor favor; and yet with us, 


if a man raises his hand against any 


measure emanating from the Priesthood, 
he does so at the almost certain loss of 


fellowship. Neither is he permitted to . 


withold his vote; he must sustain the 
méasure or oppose it, the effect of which 
is to make good men conscientiously hy- 
pocritical: for, much as they may hate 
dissimulation—far as their natures may 


be removed from hypocrisy, they believe _ 
it to be better to submit to this sort of 
compulsion, quieting their consciences 


for the time being with mental reserva- 
tions, than come out in opposition to 
their brethren, whom, notwithstanding 
their differences of opinion, they both 
love and respect. This accounts, in a 
measure at least, for the unanimity so 
universal in our voting. One case illus- 


trating this fact occurred the other day.- 


A: friend deeply interested in my welfare, 


expressed regret that he would have to be 


present at my trial; for, although his 
views in regard to certain measures of 


Church policy and government corres- 


ponded with mine, he knew that, in case 
I did not renounce those views, he would 
be required to vote for my severance from 
the Church; refusing to do which would 


be noticed, ‘and an explanation called for 


which would probably result in the loss 
of his standing in the Church. Another 
instance bearing on this subject, illustrates 
the fear some have of President Young. 
A man occupying a high position in the 
Church, said he would not dare to tell 
the President anything he did not want 


to know, meaning, any thing that did 


not accord with the. President S views. 
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Some twenty years ago, I became iden- 
tified with this people, because the prin- 
ciples presented to me appealed to my 
reason as being true, and the sweet influ- 
ence that accompanied them, told my 
-heart that the work must be divine. 
Since then, the weaknesses of human na- 
ture permitting, I have been faithful to 
the truth I then embraced, and have 
learned to love it more and more as my 
nature unfolded and my appreciation of 
its beauties increased. And it never was 

_ $0 priceless, so dear to my soul as it is 
to-day. Ihave responded to the requisi- 
tions of the authorities frequently, be- 
cause I have seen’ their utility and felt 
myself interested in their accomplishment; 
but sometimes I have done so at the cost 
of | thousands of dollars, when I was of 
opinion that the measures were not wisely 
planned, and the results have proved that 
my judgment was not at fault. I obeyed, 


_ ‘ In those cases, to preserve unity of action, 


_ believing then as now, that our union is | 

worth more than money, that it should 
be maintained at the cost of individual 
interests. Indeed, I regard union as a 
gem of such worth that we should do 
everything but wrong to maintain it; shat 


‘we must not do even to preserve us from | 


-- disunion; and a man does wrong when he 
acts contrary to the dictates of con- 
science, God’s monitor in the soul, for 
then he violates the divine part of his 
nature and sins against light and truth. 
I have not done these things simply be- 
cause I was told to do so; but becausé the 
light of Deity within me testified it was, 
right. 

_ This issue has been by me unsought; it 
has been forced upon me. I have en- 
deavored to meet it like a true man, who, 
although valuing most dearly the friend- 
ship of this people, which has been 
so long and uninterruptedly enjoyed 
_ and fully appreciating all the advantages 
resulting therefrom, would rather incur 
the temporal displeasure of some. and~ its — 
consequences, than .do. violence’ to his 
sense of right, disregard the holiest 
promptings of the soul, and thus, in sin- 
ning against nature, sin against nature’s. 
God. 

. With regard to apostacy, I know my- 
selt to be wholly innocent, the truth of 
which, God will in the early future make 
fully apparent. I might as consistently 
be charged with the violation of a trust 
that I never — To apostatize 


have not done. 


been thus dealt with. 
outset was accepted on the basis of my 


-seminate liberal 


Council held in the City 


This I 
It is because of my firm 
adherence to my religion that I have 
My faith at the: 


from religion is to abandon it. 


understanding of the truth; it rests there 
now; and there it will continue to rest, 
while reason holds her sway or immortal- 
ity endures. 
__ Iam charged with no crime or immor- 
ality of any kind. My only fault is in~ 
being one of the publishers of the UTan 
MacGazinE, and forendorsing the senti- 
ments and principles set forth in its col- 
umns. Whether these be true or false, 
treated upon in a temperate and respect- 
ful manner or not, you will be the judges; 
you can read the articles; they speak tor 
themselves. The Magazine was started 
with the consent and approval of Presid- — 
ent Young, although he then expressed 
serious doubts as to its financial success, 
on which I did not very much differ; but 
money-making was not the object for 
which it was:started. Its aim was to dis- 
ideas and advocate 
broad, generous principles; but such — 
only as were compatible with our faith, 
at least, in its most universalian aspect; 
ina word, to do good to the people with 
whom our lot is cast; and .it has been de- 
voted faithfully to that object ever since. 
We have taken the privilege of freely 
advocating our views in its pages, as an 
inalienable right, that no man can right- 
eously dispossess us of; and-unless they 


' conflict with truth or militate against 


progress; no action of an ecclesiastical 
character can justly be taken against us for 
so doing. AmIwronginthis?- 
Let the future, with its irresistible logic 
of facts, answer ! : 
Meantime, would you ‘sone me false to 
my convictions, to the holiest impulses of — 


my being, and quench the divinest as- | 


pirations of my soul for religious liberty ? 


To My FRIENDS IN UTAH AND ELSEWHERE: | 


I was, at the meeting of the High 

Salt Lake 
City, Monday the 2sth inst., ‘sdimmarily 
cut off from the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, and *thanded over 
to the buffetings of the devil,’’ because 
I voted in the negative, when the vote 
was taken to cut off Elders Harrison and * 


_Godbe, who were then. upon trial for 
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I feel it not only my privilege, 

that I owe to myself and 
those interested in my welfare, to plainly 
define my position with regard to the 
‘faith I have clung to so firmly and advo- 
cated so strongly for a od of over 
twenty-six years of my life. My faith 


apostacy. 


in the divinity of the mission of Joseph 


Smith, as the Prophet of this dispensa- 
tion is stronger, if possible, to-day than 
ever before; I heard with my own ears, 
the Prophet declare in the spring of 1844 
that he had placed upon the heads of the 


‘Quorum of the Twelve Apostles all the~ 


powers necessary to build up the King- 
dom of God upon the earth and bear 
off the Gospel to the nations.’’ 


the Quorum of the Twelve in council, 
until December, a.p. 1847, at which 
nization of the Church au- 
thorities took place, by which Brigham 


_ Young, Heber C. Kimball, and Willard 


Richards were taken out of the Quorum 
of the Twelve and constituted a quorum 


or First Presidency, by the voice of all 


the quorums and members of the Church, 

for the purpose as then avowed,' of en- 
abling the quorum. of the Twelve to 
really act-as a ‘‘Traveling High Council’”’ 
of ‘the Church, as contemplated in the 
Revelation in the Book of Doctrines and 
Covenants. I was present at that organ- 
ization, and voted for it in connection 
with my brethren of the Seventies. I 
felt then that that move of the Church 
met the approval of the Heavens, and I 
am, if possible, more firm in that convic- 


now than then. 


I here declare in all truth that I am as 
firm in my faith in the Gospel, as when 
I proclaimed itso fervently in my four 


_ years’ mission to Europe, (from 1848 to 


close of 1851), or at any timesince then. 
My mind was first stirred up to a closer 
inquiry of the Revelation given to Joseph 


_ Smith upon the subject of Church gov-— 


ernment, as well as to all Revelations 
containing anything on the subject of the 
‘inspirations of the Spirit of Truth upon 


_ the heart and mind of the believer, by a 


startling declaration made by President 
Young nearly two years ago, ‘‘That it 
was his right to dictate to the Church in 
all things, either spiritual or temporal,— 

even to the ribbons the women wear;’’ 


_ and was still more startled when he gave 
a definition of his views of the Order of ; 


I 
with the number that were expelled from 
Nauvoo; the Church was governed by | 


| that treat upon Consecration. 


Enoch, and of the Lawof Consecration. 
When the policy of a coercive system of 
co-operation was inaugurated, and os 
faithful.everywhere commanded to t 


only with the orthodox establishments of | 


Zion's Co-operative Mercantile Institu- 
tion upon pain of excommunication, I 
then fully opened my eyes to the fact 
that I must make a stand for liberty or be 
forever in bondage; that the Order of 


_ Enoch and the Law of Consecration, as 


he interprets them, were calculated in their 


combined results to reduce the people to 


the condition of ‘‘Zenants at Will!’ 


and thus render them utterly powerless 


a 


to resist the most oppressive conditions © 
that it might be thought wisdom to heap» 


upon them. 
I invite all to carefully read ‘the four 
Revelations given on the Order of Enoch, 


and if I mistake not, they will there find 


that all who may become members of 


that holy order are to be egua/ in tempor- 
al things, that they may be equal in spir- 


itual things,—that each member has an — 


egual voice in all things pertaining to 
to the interests of the order. I also in- 
vite all to read carefully the Revelations 
They will 
find, if I mistake not, that they teach 
the rich and well-to-do sort of meh to 


| consecrate all their surplus properties for 


the benefit of the poor of the Church; 
they will also find that each poor man, 
who becomes a recipient of any portion 


of the properties so consecrated shall 
thereafter be a steward unto God; and 
not a steward of the President of the | 


Church through the bishops. 


I have apostatized from no doctrine nor > 


commandment ever given to the Church 
by revelation through Joseph Smith, nor, 


indeed, from any of the measures of Pres- 
ident Young—save it be wherein he 


claims infallibility for President Young, 
at the same time, admitting his fallibil- 


ityasaman. Hildebrand admitted his 


fallibility as a man in the same breath 
that he claimed infallibility as Pope. I - 


cannot for the life of me, distinguish the 
difference between the man and the 
president. The fallibility of the man 
cannot, in my views be made infallible 
by the office of President. I, myself, in 
my ordinations in the Priesthood, was 
told that I had then been made the recip- 
ient of the highest priesthood, in degree, 
that had ever been conferred upon man 
on the earth. 
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If a man’s testimony of himself can- 
not be believed, in the name of all that 
is true, I ask, whose testimony shall be 
- received? I have heard President Young 
assert, again and again, that he (speaking 
of himself), was neither a prophet nor 
the son of a prophet, but simply claimed 
tohave been ‘‘profitable to this people,’’ 
—if not indeed a prophet, what, I ask, 
is the character of his inspirations, that 
they should be worth everything and mine 
worth nothing, unless sanctified by-his? 
If, through the laying on of hands, the 
Holy Ghost was given to me as a com- 
forter, by whose inspirations ‘‘the things 
of the Father and Son would be made 
known unto me,’’ did I not through my 
faith,and that holy ordinance, receive 


the right to drink of the waters of the 


river of life? Who shall say to me, after 
I have drunk of this blessed stream, that 
the water is bitter, when I know, for my- 
self, that it is sweet to my soul? 

My acquaintance with Brothers Harri- 
. son and Godbe has reached over a period 
of many years. A congenialty . of tem- 
perament, and a similarity of views, on 
all the topics of interest that have occu- 
pied our attention for years, has render- 
ed our friendship very warm and endur- 
ing. I have proved to myself, by the best 


_ of all evidences, namely, that of close 


_ personal intercourse, that they are 


men of the highest moral worth 
‘integrity — men in- 


and unfailing 
-whose breasts flows richly the milk of 
‘human kindness; men who are true in 
their allegiance to God and the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Why, then, with all 
this knowledge of the men, should I hold 
up my hand to cut them off from my fel- 
-lowship? I knew that they had done no 
wrong; that they were only in resistance 
to the mere assumption that to differ, in 
opinion with the Presidency, on any 
_ question, ecclesiastical, civil, commercial, 
or political, is the rankest apostacy. I 
feel deeply the hasty, inconsiderate, and 
intolerant manner that we have been 


dealt with. Speaking for myself alone, | 


I ask every candid and considerate mind 
to pause before they condemn. I have 
every earthly consideratioh to urge as an 
excuse for desiring to be at peace and 
good fellowship with my brethren of the 
household of faith. All my interests and 
affections as husband, father, friend, and 
citizen, would naturally impel me to de- 
sire to be at peace with the powers that 


7 Cy. 


| be. 


-war with none, I 


be. I am fully aware that, for a period © 
in the future, a heavy, gloomy. cloud wilh 


| hang over me; that my. social status in 
. society willbe deeply injured; in other 
| words, that I shall be ‘‘spotted’’ asa man 
| by hundreds and maybe, by thousands, — 
of my former acquaintances... Yet, as is 


my faith in God, so is my faith that truth 
will triumph, and human hiberties in 


| these Mountains be placed on asure basis. 


that shall endure forever. Dee 
With an earnest expression of astrong | 

desire to be at peace with all men, and at 

close., . 

Evi B. KELseEy. 


Orrick UTaH MaGazine, 
Salt Lake City, Oct. 27, 1869. 


PRESIDENT Brigham YouNc— 


My Dear Sir, oe 
Holding my connection with the UTAH 


‘MAGAZINE, you can no longer give to me 


your fellowship, nor can I conscientious- _ 
ly ask it. I believe that you would man- 
ifest toward me, personally, much tend- 
erness, for which [am grateful. Were I 
in the States or California, I do not think © 
you would take any exceptions to my 
writings, for I am simply an author, while © 
you are the leader of a people. it is, 

I see no virtue in multiplying words in 
justification, knowing myself to be heter- — 
odox. .For years I have tried to shun 
the issue of this day, for theoretically I | 
have been a believer in republican in- 
stitutions and not in a femporal theocra- 


I am, Sir, 


Very respectfully: Yours, _ 
EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. © 


The reform leaders hastened, also, to 
take the platform, which they were pre- 
pared to do in a few weeks. | 
_ In the meantime Henry Lawrence had 
resigned as one of the directors of ‘‘Zion’s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution,’’and | 
drawn out his capital. He also resigned . 
all his offices as alderman, -first counselor 
of the bishop, etc., and. forced his. ex- 
communication. President Young and 
Wells had plead with him for hours not — 
to leave their side; but Henry Lawrence 
had resolved to stand by his friend God- 
be and the reform cause, and the man is © 
asanimmovable rock, = 

When the protestant elders first an- 
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“nounced their intention of taking the 
platform for a great agitation of publec 
opinion, the conservative mind of Mor- 


mondom was touched as by a tremendous | ‘peas 
| a forceful deliberation direct to its mark. 


innovation. 
The Thirteenth Ward assembly-rooms 
were — for to inaugurate the reforma- 
tion. . Godbe owned three or four 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock in the 
_ property, but Bishop Woolley dared not 
grant the chapel without first consulting 
President Young. Henry Lawrence and 
William. S. Godbe had been appointed 
by the council of reformers, and they 
answered the bishop: ‘‘Tell Brother Brig- 
ham we have no desire to be unkind, and . 
hope he will grant our reasonable request; 
but we are resolved that if he refuses ve 
will shut up the Thirteenth Ward assem- 
bly-rooms by a process of law upon W. 
S. Godbe’s claims.’’ The Bishop took 
the message, and the chapel was granted 
for the morning service. Brother Brig- 
ham, however, did take the threat as 
ankind, but he well knew that Lawrence 
and Godbe would keep their word. — 
Sunday, December 19, 1869, was an 
eventful day in the history of Utah. An 
hour before the time, the people ‘began 
‘to gather; and by eleven o’clock the. 
large assembly rooms were filled and the 
door-way crowded. The services of the 
day opened by the choir singing the 
famous hymn of Parley P. Pratt: | 


_ The dawning of a brighter day _ 

Majestic rises on the world.” 
_ It is the first hymn in the Mormon 
hymn book, and has been sung thousands 
of times at home and abroad, but on this. 
eventful morning, it had a new meaning. 
The people sang it with the heart and 
the understanding; and even the Gentiles, 


who formed one-third of the audience, | 


evidently liked the theme. Thus the 
spirit of Parley P. Pratt, the -Mormon 
Isaiah, through the mediumship of his” 
_ hymn, opened this spiritual revival in our 
_ Mountain Zion. Then came the speeches . 
of the two reformers, Harrison and God- 
be, reviewing the past and declaring their 
mission and ‘‘call from the heavens to 
. arise and redeem the people of Zion from 
their bondage.’’ | 
In the evening the Utah protestants 
met in the Masonic Hall, which was liter-_ 
ally packed, and yet not more than two- | 


_ thirds of those who came could get inside 


the door. There were great speeches 
delivered that night by Harrison, Godbe 
and Lawrence, and that of Henry Law- 
rence was like an iron bolt driven with 


That speech assured the Gentiles that 
the movement of the reform Elders would 
be carried on with a will which not even 
Brigham Young and his apostles could 
shake. Ali were impressed by the results 
of the day that the ‘‘schism’’ was a 1 
fact, and that, henceforth, in Utah there 
would be a public platform and a public 
voice. 

The Reformers did not continue long 
to hold their meetings in the Thirteenth 
Ward Assembly Rooms for, having so- 
far gained a concession of their rights from — 
the President, they had no wish too be 
ungenerous or disrespectful towards him 
in forcing their schism into the Church 
meeting houses on any claim of property. 
Indeed, at that period, we were almost 
as respectful to our ‘‘time-honored’’ patri- 
archal head as we were before our sepa- 
ration from him; while he, himself, had 


‘not yet got over his regret at losing 


-William Godbe and Henry Lawrence from 
his side. 

This New Movement was inaugurated 
asa mission delivered from the Heavens. 
It was opened with ‘‘new revelations.’’ — 

t the house of William H. Shearman, 
the revelations were for the first time 
read to a small assembly of the disciples 
of the New Movement. E. L. T. Har- 
rison gave them their voice and circum- 
stance. 

At this meeting, the names of disciples. 
to the Movement were first enrolled. 
The first woman’s name enrolled was 
that of Sister Fanny Stenhouse; the sec- 
ond, Elizabeth Tullidge, mother of’ Ed- 
ward and John. 

The New Movement had now fairly 
been inaugurated. The Walker Brothers 


| generously gave, for a season, their old 


store to itsservice. For atime, it was 
our Chapel of Reform. There, the Move- 
ment saw its most inspired days. Elias 
Harrison was an inspired man in those 
times; and on some occasions he rose to 
the sublime pitch of prophecy. 

The new period commenced with the 
following enunciation by W. S. Godbe 
on 
DivinE AUTHORITY. 


‘‘Divine authority, in the most extended 
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sense, may be defined as comprising au- 
thority from all good sources; and, inas- 
much as every benevolent desire, noble 
aspiration and generous impulse, ‘every 
prompting of the soul to do good in 
' any conceivable way, must come from a 
good source, it follows that—in this ex- 
tended sense—all actions resulting there- | 
from are performed by Divine authority. 
In this general view of the case, it cer- 
tainly requires no special delegation of 
power from on high for one to act under 
_its dictation, and do ‘‘what conscience 
dictates to be done,’’ whether it leads to. 
_ the acting the part of a Luther, a Wesley, 

a Father Mathew, or a Father Hya- 
cinthe. 
_ Such men find their authority in the in- 
Born love of humanity that ceaselessly 
wells up from the depths of their big souls, 
and the lofty inspirations by which ¢hey 
are led to’ battle for the right, regardless 
of consequences to themselves. | 

But while these are propositions that 
none can reasonable question, we aS a. 
people, entertain certain ideas of 
Divine Authority in regard to the Priest- 
hood that have their origin in what we 
learned of the order observed in the 
Heavens, in relation to the appointments 
and functions of this Holy Institution. 
4nd it is with reference to Divine Au- 
thority, in this special and important 
sense; that I am now desirous of express- 
ing some of my thoughts. 

_Joseph Smith _ expressly says: ‘‘No 
_ power or influence can or ought to be 
maintained by virtue of the Priesthood, | 
only by persuasion, by long suffering, by | 
gentleness, by meekness and by love un- 
feigned.’ ( Zimes.and Seasons, voli, page 
: 570 him who sees the end from the be- 
’ ginning, it was known that those, ‘to 
whom were committed this power, would 
not, or rather, could not, in the nature 
of things, use it perfectly at first,—no 
matter how earnestly they might desire ~ 
to do so, or how essentially good they 
might be as men. 
stances, the condition of their brethren 
as well as their own, would render a per- 
fect exercise of this authority, in all res- 
pects impossible. Hence, God in His 
wisdom has placed limits and restrictions 
upon it, beyond which no man can go, 
and have his actions sanctioned by Him. 
For the same high authority (Joseph 
Smith) tells us in ok aed of certain a am- 


Surrounding circum- 


| 


bitious men in the Priesthood, ‘‘that they 
do not learn that-the rights of the Priest- 
hood are ly connected with the 
powers of Heaven, and that the powers ot 
Heaven cannot be controlled nor handled, 
only upon the principles of righteousness; 
that the powers of the Priesthood may be 
conferred upon us it is true; but when we 
‘undertake to cover our sins, to gratify 
our pride or vain ambition, or to exercise 
DOMINION OF COMPULSION over the souls 
of the children of men in any of 
unrighteousness, dchold the Heavens with- 
draw themselves, the spirit of the Lord is 
grieved. Then amen to the Priesthood or 
authority of that man."’ 

This proves most conclusively that the 
Priesthood is liable to exercise its au- 
thority beyond its true limits, and as- 
sume prerogatives that do not belong to - 
it. Where, otherwise, would be the nec- © 
essity for this emphatic protest against 
the spirit of compulsion—where the nec- 
essity for this clear statement, that the 
Heavens will endorse the acts of their 
representatives upon the earth, only so 
far as they are in perfect accord with the 
spirit that prevails, where the God of love 
alone rules supreme ? 

But it is claimed by some that while 


-fallibility may be looked for in individ-— 


ual members, it does not apply to the 
Priesthood, as a whole, neither does: it 
apply, to him who stands at the head of 
the Church on earth, whose voice they 
are taught to believe i is the voice of God 
tothem. . 

In answer to’ this Iwill simply say that 
although I have searched diligently, I 
have failed to discover evidence in -his- 
tory or revelation to justify such a belief, 
but, on the contrary, have found: the 
most abundant evidence that such a be- | 
lief is erroneous. 

I find further that in many cases men 
who have been specially called of God 
to fulfil Divine missions, have gone more 
or less astray from the straight path. -It 
does not appear that they were bad at 
heart—in fact, quite to the contrary. 
Why, then, I ask, should we expect more 
to-day of frail human nature than yester- 
day! Does not history repeat itself only 
in milder forms ?. 

Seeing, then, that there is not only a 
possibility, but a probability—judging 
from what has been—of men, holding 
the highest positions in the Priesthood, ex- 
ercising an undue “over the 
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souls of the children of men,’’ when it 


does take place, by what means.shall the 
evils resulting be corrected? Through 
whose agency shall the then needed re- 
formation be effected? 

All men agree that it should not come 


from without the Church. A system 


must be weak indeed that cannot, in time 
of need, purify itself from its own im- 

rfections. It is also no less.clear that 
it cannot come through the instrument- 
ality of those by whom the evils origina- 


ted, and the very existence of which 


rendered the reformation necessary. 
‘Would it not be unreasonable to sup- 
pose. that the Lord wouRl let His servants 
exercise undue authority if He saw fit, or 
could prevent it in the first place ? And 


- gtill more unreasonable to believe that. 


after they had done so,; He should be 
compelled to call upon the very men who 
had thus erred—perhaps unintentionally, 
or owing to the peculiar organization of 
_ their minds or natures to reform the 
evils they committed? What reasoncan 


be shown that God should be thus re- 


stricted by the ideas of finite man in His 
appointments? Surely He is no respect- 
er of persons, nor has He more care for 
one of His children than another, De- 
pend upon it, He is guilty of no favori- 
tism. He operates through whom he will, 
because of their fitness for such work. 
And when it becomes nec 
interests of the progress of His Church 
or humanity, He raises up others for His 


, im the 


work. Common sense should:teach, and 


history proves, that He reserves to Him- 
self the tight soto. do, He acting of course 


always in harmony with the divine order | 


of which He is the great originator. 
The Lord did not call upon Eli to 
correct his own faults, but revealed Him- 
self tothe then obscure boy, Samuel, and 
told him what He had Aeon Eli, Tsra- 
High Priest. 
Neither did the Lord. require Saul, 
His anointed, to correct his own evils, 
but called upon the herd-boy, David, and 
_ through him inaugurated a better state of 
things in Israel. All history, biblical and 


profane, abounds with instances more or 


less analogous to these. 
_ And, as in government political, evils 
are permitted to grow until they produce 


_ the reactions by which they are cured, so | 
in governments ecclesiastical do en- 


croachments upon the rights of con- 


science, liberty of thought and freedom 


tions and fraternal ties. 


thereby: 


of utterance, increase until they become 
sO Oppresive as to be no longer endured. 
And then the man or the men are always 
found to lead the van, and aid the people 
to remove the evils that distress them and 
free themselves. 

It is thus in history we see the finger 
of God showing us the way man strug- © 
gles onward and upward, painfully, slow- 
ly, but steadily, in the rugged. path of 
human progress. 

Let us see whether the facts, to which 


“I have called attention, can have any 


just application to ourselves as a commun- 
ity as we are to-day. 

In entering upon this part of the sub- 
ject I find myself under. the- painful _ne- 
cessity of calling attention to the present 


“Authorities of the Church, and of charg- 


ing them with assuming—not wickedly, 
but ignorantly, to say the least—dicta- 
torial control, and exercising prerogatives 
that do not rightly belong to them, and > 
that are not connected with the powers of 
Heaven. 

Do not be startled at this unequivocal 
statement against the assumption of the 
powers exercised by those, towards whom 
weare bound byso many lofty consider- 
If I am wrong 
in my opinion, or unfounded in my alle- 
gation, it will fall as harmless on all ex- 
cept him who gave it expression as a sum- 
mer’s breeze, that disturbs not the mighty 
ocean in its deep foundations. But if 
what I have dared to assert be true, then 
all efforts to refute it or avoid the con- 
sequences to which it will give birth, 
will be as futile and unavailing as resist. 
ance must ever be to all-prevailing truth. 
For truth will press calmly, steadily, 
grandly on, regardless alike of obstacles 
or opposition. And great as is the moral 
courage sometimes necessary to the 
honest man, to ‘speak the truth,—a far 


‘greater amount is necessary to speak 


falsely, or to be silent when God requires 
that the truth be spoken. 


What I have said has been considered 


with deliberation and uttered not in the 
fear of the creature, but the Creator, apd 
. with the fullest appreciation of the great 


responsibility that has been assumed 
It is not my purpose in this — 
article to adduce further evidence i in, sup- 

rt of my assertion, nor do I consider 
it essential, for there are many thousands 
in this Territory; who, through painful — 


_ experiences have been made to realize its 
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truth—and it is more particularly to such | 


that I now address myself. How. often 


have I heard men, not false, nor weak in 


the faith of the Gospel, but men good 
and true, deplore the condition of things 
as they now exist, and wonder how much 
longer the Lord will require the people 


to submit—and to acquiesce in an order 


of things that they feel is steadily in- 
creasing*in rigor and severity, and that 
will inevitabfy, if persisted in, result in 


the overthrow of our religion and the - 


blasting of all our most cherished hopes. | 


They feel that a radical change must take - 


place, and that speedily, but when or 
how they cannot tell. Some who have 


been anticipating, somewhat in advance 


of the times, have become through hope 
deferred faint at heart, for they have 
seen no gleam in the horizon that be- 


on their plodding, weary. way. How 
often have we heard it said by our most 


faithful men, while discussing the situa- 


tion,—*Be patient, brother, 
not continue in this way long, but we 


must endure it until a change comes, so. 


in the meantime let us stand still dnd see 
the salvation of G 

What does this indicate—this deep 
half suppressed feeling of dissatisfaction? 
What does it foreshadow? It means 
most unmistakably that all things are nof 


as they should be, that achange w#// 


come, and that such mén will not ‘‘stand 
still’’ awaiting ‘the salvation of .God’’ 


tokened the coming dawn; no ray of 
_ hope to strengthen and encourage them 


im vain; for it will come—aye, it is at our A 


very doors. 


_ But how shall the change be affected? . 


By whose instrumentality shall it be 
brought about? Must it not come through 
the legitimate channel? These queries, 
more or less varied in form, are in the 
mouths of hundreds, and in the minds 


of thousands. They must be satisfactori-. | 


ly met. It will not do to tell them ‘‘they 
are in the dark, and have got the spirit 
of apostacy,”’ for they know better; they 


‘know they love the truth, and will hold 
-fgst to it, and cling to Zion, and are 
willing, if necessary, to sacrifice all they 


possess to promote her cause. To all 
such, I say that help z// come, and that, 
too, in a legitimate channel. This brings 
me to the all-important question of Divine 
Authority in the — sense referred 
to. 


As in the cases of and Samuel, 


impart a heavenly 


David and Saul, so in 1 the present ir instance 
will God, in His own due time, call up- 
on such person or persons as will be will- 
ing instruments to do his holy bidding, 
and proclaim tothe Latter-Day Saints the 
glad tidings that the dawning of a bright- 
er day has come, and that its growing 


light will soon dispel the dark clouds that 


now obscure their spiritual vision, to- 
shine with ever increasing effulgence in 
all coming time. 

When God begins a work, evidences 
in support of its truth are never wanting. 


Its testimony will be found in the ad- 


vanced character of the principles pre- 
sented—principles that will appeal for 
their acceptance, directly t6 reason, 
which is the light of Deity within the 
soul, and point to the God of truth and 
love as the only Being in whom all faith — 
should center, instead of any earthly 7 
representative. 

Evidences of the authority of such a 
movement will also be found in its great 
succéss. It will also be manifested to 
many by Dreams, Visions, and by the 
‘‘still small voice’’ of the spirit, that will 
find sure access to their souls; by sweet 
impressions and angelic influences that 
warm the heart with celestial fire, and 
e to the whole be- 
ing; by a deep feeling of love and charity 
for all mankind, and the presence most 
sensibly felt of the spirit of Him who died 
to save humanity. In due time such a 
spirit as this will burst asunder the bonds 
of priestcraft, and melt the shackles that 
so long have bound the souls of men in 


| slavish ignorance and fear. The light of 


Zion shall shine forth purely and bright- _ 


ly throughout this and all nations, until, | 


by the breadth and depth of her prin- 


ciples, all parties and isms shall 


absorbed, and bigotry and superstition 
be known only as things of the past. 

In that day the great and mighty | 
CHURCH OF ZION that Isaiah saw, shall be 
established on the earth in power and 
great glory; for purity. of life,. humility 
and self-abnegation, shall be the offspring 
of her spirit, and her genius and con-— 
trolling power shall be LoveE.’’ 

In the next number of the Magazine 
the leaders of the Movement set forth the 
character of its intentions by the anor: 


MANIFESTO: 


Inasmuch as a great variety of rumors 


‘ 
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have been started with reference to our 


views concerning the past and future, 


‘“‘Mormonism,’’ we feel that our interests, 
_as well as our sa to the public, require 
us to make a plain statement of the cir- 
cumstances which have led to our present 
relations to the Church, and the reasons 
that have guided our course in relation 
to the articles we have published in the 
» UTAH MAGAZINE. 


For some years past we have felt that 


a great encroachment of power was being 
‘made by the ruling Priesthood of our 
Church, ” beyond that allowed by the 
spirit and genius of the Gospel. We also 
perceived that a steady and constant de- 
cline was taking place in the manifesta- 


tion of the spiritual gifts, as well as in’ 


the spirituality of our system as a whole, 
and that asa Church we were fast running 
into a state of the most complete material- 
ism. We felt that the working out of our 
system was small and insignificant compar- 
ed with the grandeur of the programme 
as announced by Joseph Smith. The 
broad and hberal system which, in the 
earnestness of our souls, we had -embrac- 
ed so many years ago, with its grand and 
universalian invitation to men of every 
creed and nation to come to Zion for a 
home in our midst, was being practically 
ignored, and in the stead thereof was 
being built a wall of bitterness and hate 
between ourselves and the rest of the 


world. The constant growth of such 


' principles as: these, and the certainty 
that under such conditions| Mormonism 


never could fulfill that great destiny of 


salvation to the world, for which we had 
prayed and labored, gave us great pain. 
But, feeling assured of the divinity of 
our system in its origin, and fearful lest 
we should ignorantly oppose the will of 
God as manifested through his servants, 
_we tried from time to time, to close our 
eyes to the facts before us, and .sought 
earnestly by every kind of argument to 
convince ourselves that we were wrong. 
‘We continued thus vainly striving to re- 
‘ €oncile ourselves to the inconsistencies 
around us, until the facts forced themselves 
so overwhelmingly upon our minds, that 
_ we were driven from every stronghold and 
reluctantly compelled to admit the truth 
of these convictions. ~ 


all these times we sought earn- 


estly for light from above, our first and 


last prayer being that we might never be . 
allowed to oppose the truth, and earnest- 


ly, and coatinually examined ourselves 
to see whether pride, selfishness, selfwill, 


or-any impurity of thought or deed, 


vented our seeing the wisdom of Presi- 


dent Young’s measures, or receiving a 


testimony of their divinity. At last t 


light came, and by the voice of angelic 
beings accompanied by most holy influ- 


ences—and other evidences that witness- 


_ed toall our faculties that their commu- 


nications were authorized of God—we 


_ were,each of us, given personally to know 
that, 
tions and extremes wisely permitted to 


notwithstanding some misconcep- 


accomodate it to the weaknesses of man- 


kind, ‘‘Mormonism’’ was inaugurated by 


the Heavens for a great and divine pur- 
pose; its main object being the gathering — 
of an inspirational people, believing in 
continuous relevations, who, with such 
channels opened up, could at any period 
be moulded to any purpose the Heavens 
might.desire; and out of whom, with these 
opportunities for divine communication, 
could be developed the grandest and the 


noblest civilization the world had ever 


seen. We also learned that the evils we 
had seen in the Church truly did exist; 
but that they would pass away before the | 
light of a clearer and greater day of reve- 
lation and inspiration which was about — 
to.dawn upon our system. 
At the same time we learned that Pres-_ 
ident Young was truly called by the 
direct providences of God to preside over _ 
our people; that he was inspired to, . 
lead them to these mountains; and, that, 
so far as his personal bias and character 
permitted, he had been, from time to 
time, influenced for the good of this peo- 
ple; but that his course in building up a 
despotic priestly rule in the Church was © 
contrary to the willofHeaven. We also 
learned that it was contrary to the laws of © 
divine communication, and impossible 
for Heavenly beings to influence him or 
any other man against his will, or to en- 
lighten such ot the Priesthood ‘associated 
with him, so long as they entirely sur- - 
rendered their judgment and will into - 
his keeping. On which account other 
channels for communication would be ~ 
obtainea and opened up to the people... 
With this understanding came instruc- 
tions that it was our duty to remain in the 


Church so long as the policy of the Pre- 


siding Priesthood would allow us the 
privilege, and at the same time.our duty 


to throw out through the MaGaZINE such ~ 
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advanced truths as would elevate the 


_ people and prepare them for the changes 
‘at hand.. Two motives prompted us to 


this. One was that as men,independent of 
the question of divinity, it was our duty 


to strive for the liberties and advance- 


ment of our fellows, and the other, that 
the will of the Heavens demanded it. 


well knew, that we should have to 


~ 


fight through a thousand obstacles; that 
calumny and falsehood would be unspar- 


ingly used against us, and that the ruling 
Priesthood would bring the whole of its | 


gigantic organization to bear, both in 
public and in private, to crush the MaGa- 
ZINE and its sentiments out of existence; 
and more than all, we knew that but few 
of the people for whom we were laboring, 
would—for some time at least—appreci- 
ate our motives. 
but one course for men of truth, and that 
was to face the whole. And thus far we 
have struggled through regardless of con- 
sequences, and expect to do so until we 
see truth and liberty triumphant. 


We were also instructed to respect the. 


legitimate exercise of President Young’s 


authority, and that there might be no 


righteous cause against us, to sustain it 
until he should tread upon the last vestige 


of liberty, and attempt to abolish all 


rights of thought and speech within the 
Church. 3 


This he has now done. For daring mild- 


ly,and respectfully,to reason upon the in- 
consistencies of some of his propositions, 
he has deprived us of our fellowship and 
standing in the Church, and thus with 
his own hand has dissolved our allegiance 
tohim. He has declared that his will is 
supreme and omnipotent in the Church, 
and that it shall be unquestioningly obey- 


ed; and, that to oppose any of his mea- | 


sures shall be deemed apostacy, and 
punished with excommunication. 3 


The proper time having now arrived, 


we afe at liberty to bear our message to 
the members of our church and the world 


at large. We, therefore, announce to 


them thata great and Divine Movement 
is at hand, when the Church will find a 


. second birth, and commence a new era 


in her career. She will return to her true 
order—the guidance of Prophets, Seers, 
and Revelators, the administration of An- 
gels and the manifestations of the Holy 

pirit. Having learned the evils of the 


one-man power, she will never again sur- 
. render her liberties into human keeping. 


There was, however, 


She will disentangle her hands from alli- 
ance with Commerce and the Civil 
power, and move onward to her true — 
destiny—to be the Great Spiritual and 
Intellectual power of the earth. =—T 

The Movement will be’ accompanied 
by manifestations of divine power. The. 


Holy Spirit in the hearts of the Saints 


throughout the Church will bear witness 
to itstruth. ‘‘Israel’’ in all their abid- 
ings, will hear and recognize the voice 
of the ‘“True Shepherd.” 
Up to this moment we have started no 
organization, having hitherto had no au-. 
thority to do so. As to the question 
whom God will raise up to lead this peo- 


| ple, we will say in the first place, that the 
Movement will never develop any one 


man in whom will be centered all the in- 
telligence and wisdom of the people. In 
this sense there is no “<Coming “Man,’’ 
there are, however, Many Coming Men. 


| — Truth, Wisdom, and Revelation | 
wi 


ill, and should be, reflected by the 
whole body of the Church, as weil as by 
the head. While there must of necessity 
be an Executive, or presiding head, man- 
worship of every degree must pass away, — 
and men learn to look with greater rever- 
ence to principles than to those who 
present them. As to whom this head 
will be, 1t is not our business to say, fur- 
ther than that God will produce the pro- 
per man in due time. It is sufficient for 
us to know that it will de metther of us. 
Of this great Movement—far greater than 
ourselves-we are but the fore-runners. 
We are as ‘‘the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, ‘prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God.’’’ Ours isa pre- © 
paratory mission, and it is our work to 
arouse the people, and by reasoning, 
teaching and enlightenment, prepare 


them for a new order of things. We have 


no personal cause to establish. We do 
not pretend to be Seers, nor to possess — 
any wonderful or marvelous gifts. We 
make no claims to any distinction further 
than Daw in the providence of God, it — 
has béen our privilege to’ be made ac- 
qainted with some great truths which it 
is our duty to make known. ~~ 

It may be asked by what right we pre- — 
sume to interfere in matters appertaining 


to the Presiding Priesthood of theChurch. _ 
We reply: by the simple right that every 


man has to utter a truth,—the same right 


‘that the boy Samuel had to deliver his 
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to the Lord’s servant, the 


Great High Priest of Israel. 
And, ‘finally, by the right which the 


‘Heavens reserve to themselves, to speak . 


wheneverand by whomsoever they please. 
_ As to how many of the present author- 
ities, or leading men, will, or will not 
work into the new order of things, it is 
_not our business here to inquire. This 
will depend entirely on the extent to 
which they suspend a hasty judgment, 
seek divine guidance, and lay themselves 
open to the reception of light. To the 
extent to which they, or any other per- 
sons, will lay aside prejudice, and place 
themselves at the feet. of the Truth, de- 
termined to accept any principle, how- 
ever ee or new, which their judg- 
ments shall endorse and which God shall 


bear witness to, God in their whole 
beings, intellectually and spiritually, shall 


bear witness that light has come and that 
a divine influence accompanies the Move- 
ment. The words, the voice, and the 
spirit of Jesus shail be felt in it, speaking 


to the hearts of the yearning souls of the | 


children of Zion. 

And here let us say the object of this 
Movement will be to preserve, and not to 
destroy our system. In consequence of 
the undue exercise of priestly authority, 
the elements :of resistance and division 
are now silently working in the over- 
_ wrought but suppressed feelings of our 
people. It requires but little more exer- 
tion of such arbitrary power to rend 
asunder the ties which bind us, and scat- 
ter us to the four winds. Nothing can 
save us but the raising of a platform com- 


bining liberty of thought and action with 


all the ancient beauties of our faith—one 
upon which we can unite. In this way 
alone can we preserve our existence as a 
people,—and for this the Heavens have 
provided, 
We -will now give a general outline of 
what we understand will be the governing 
principles and policy which will charac- 
terize the Movement when established. 
_ The Church thenceforth will be known 
as the CHURCH oF ZION. 

The ordinances and principles of the 
The will remain intact as at present. 
Spiritual gifts will be encouraged 

in all their forms of manifestation. 
The great truth will be emphatically 

laimed, that no priesthood or s 


Ang in the church, or ordinances of any 


kind, in and of themselves, elevate the 


possessor, or obtain for him any distinc- ~ 
tion in the sight of God. -All outward | 
forms, important as they are in their place, 
will be considered only as means for .our 
advancement in purity, goodness, “and 
intelligence. Apart from which object 
it will be understood that they have no 
pomer or value. The whole purpose of 
the;gospel being the elevation of man’s 
nature, all its organizations or require- 


_ments will be held, therefore, to be but . 


means to that end. 

Inasmuch as men cannot labor with all 
the energies of their souls, or work with 
dignity and influence, unless their hearts — 
are fully engaged in their operations, ae 


movement will oppose the principle of 


sending’men on missions where they are 
destitute of the spirit of such mission or 
calling. 
On the subject of funds it will be un- 
derstood that the Church was not insti- 
tuted as amachine for raising money, and 


_that all wealth which the Church cannot 
obtain without oppressing the it 


will be better without. It will taught 
that God has no special object in requir- 
ing Tithing, only so far as it tends to the 
promulgation of truth, the relief of the 
poor, or the promotion of public improv- 
ments. The doctrine will be that Tith- 
ing was instituted for man and not man 
for the ‘Tithing. The Movement will 
also maintain that the Church’s funds 
are the people’s property, and should be 
regularly accounted for té them; and, 
further, that the control thereof should 

belong to the Presiding Bishop, acting 
under a board of ‘Trustees, elected by the 
people, and not to the Presidency of the 
Church, whose minds should be left free 
to attend to higher duties. Tithing will 
consist of a tenth of one’s increase, or, a 
tenth of all clear profits, obtained over 
and above the amount the pre- 

vious Or, in other words, Tithing | 
be. be a tenth of the interest (OrGAIN) 


| obtained by labor or means, or both, an- 


nually, and not a tenth of one’s entire 


labor, or, the resu/ts of labor, as at pres- — 
| ent understood and enforced. Thus 


throwing the weight of Tithing mainly 
on the rich, and lightening the. burdens 
of the poor. 

The prominence and influence once 


enjoyed by the Twelve and other quor- _ 


ums will be revived, and the policy will 
be to repress the principle by which any 
one quorum has hitherto been made to 
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possess the sole voice in matters, and the 
entire conduct of the Church. 


All quorums of the Church will be un-— 
- derstood simply as organizations for the 


transaction of its business and the promul- 
gation Of its principles, and not as ve- 
hicles for promoting any set of men above 
their fellows. The first Presidency of thé 
Church will be recognized as its Execu- 
tive, who should be chief representatives 
of the spirit and inspirations of all its 
uorums —reflecting not only their own 
light but the garnered wisdom of the 
whole people. The first and last lesson 
to be learned by every quorum will be 
that neither head nor foot can say to the 
“‘T have no need of thee.’’ 
The Priesthood will present itself be- 


fore the world simply as an institution 


for teaching and propagating truth. It 


_ will throw aside all pretensions to dicta- 


torial power, and leave men’s professions, 


their employment, and the entire control 
of their talents and means to themselves. . 


It will seek to promote the individuality 
of every man to the utmost. Instead of 
trying to force the conceptions of one 
man’s brain, or those of twenty, into the 
million, it will. recognize the God, the 
light and truth that is in the souls of all 
men, and seek only to develop it and 
guide it to its true end. 

- The Church will enlarge her creed so 


that she can become the nursing mother. 


of millions instead of the controller of a 


few. So long as men obey the initiatory | 


ordinances of the Gospel and live pure 


lives, the Church will find a place for: 


them within her borders, whether .they 


- can accept one additional principle of 


truth ora thousand. Like Nature, which 
rejects nothing from her domain, but, 
from the rudest to the grandest organism, 
controls all with the same hand, so will 
the Church embrace all intelligences 
within her operations, accepting them 
God. they are and leading. them up to 
G 

The unity which the Churchiwill aim 
for, will be the unity of oneness in all 
It will seek to 
harmonize the sentiments of mankind, 
leaving all free to follow the bent Of their 
organization, and to workout their own 
individuality, instead of aiming to Jdirect | 
their action in the petty details /of life. 
This is the unity and harmony manifested 
in the universe, in which all elementsare 
united in obeying great general laws, 


4 


while each manifests its peculiar 
in itsown way. This, therefore, is God’s 
unity, and life and intelligence canbe — 


controlled on no other principle. All 


other unity is the soulless unity of the 
drill sergeant, and as destructive of human 


intelligence as it is beneath the aims of a 


God. 

All religions will be recognized as hav- 
ing been wisely developed in the provi- 
dences.of God to meet the varied condi- 


| tions of thé different races and classes of - 


mankind. 

It will be understood that any creed 
which is above the understanding of a 
man cannot be divine to him, while a 


| lower creed, which comes within his 


conceptions of what is divine, will touch 
his heart and develop more good in his 
nature. All creeds, therefore, will be 


respected in Zion as fulfilling a great and 


a_useful mission in God’s hand. 

_ In the wide creed of this Divine Move- 
ment, Zion’s motto will be: ‘‘Charity for 
all.’’ She will view the wicked or cor- 
rupt as men morally diseased, that simply 
need to be cured. . She will ascribe all 
wickedness to ignorance, false education, - 
unfortunate surroundings, and more than 
all to inherent tendencies to good or evil 
derived from parentage at birth. While 
she will h that all are responsible for 
making the best use of such intelligence | 
and perceptions of good as they do 
possess, she will contend that tendencies 
to good or evil are not equally strong in 
all men—that with some it is far easier to 
do right than it is for others, and that 
the wicked should be viewed as the unfor- 
tunate, who require more love and care 
than ‘‘those that are whole and need not © 
a physician.’’ 

The policy of the Movement will be to 
make Zion, that place, of all others on 
the face of the earth, where mere differ- 
ence of creed has the least power to 
separate man from his fellow man. Zion’s 
policy will be to abolish al] distinctions 
which build up hatred and division inthe — 
hearts of men, and to draw all men so: 
near to her that she can reach their affec- 
tions and do them good. The term 
will, therefore, pass away. 
Entrenched in the strength of the broad- 
est, most liberal, and most philosophical 
principles the world has ever known, and 
backed by the invisible influences of a - 
higher world, she will fear no rivalry, and 
need no petty external _——* to 
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shield her from the influence of inferior 


faiths, or. from intermixture with the bad. 

All wholesale measures for separation 
and non-association between classes and 
creeds are artificial; and require, as we 
well know, the watchman and the inquis- 
itor to keep them going—and then they 
fail. There is no true safeguard from 
corruption but that of higher education 
and intelligence. The good and the 
pure, thej intellectually and spiritually 
developed, need no divisign between 
themselves and the ignorant and deprav- 
ed. Their own natures and higher con- 
- ditions are a — division and pro- 
tection. 


All trading or social with 
people, in or out of the Church, will de- 
cide themselves upon grounds of acquain- 
tance, experience and individual judg- 
ment. All wholesale prohibitions of 
classes or creeds, commercially or- relig- 
- iously, are opposed to the spirit of the 

age and must cease. 


On.the great question of Civil rule, the 
Movement. will recognize the National 


Government as supreme in its sphere. It | 


will, theretore, practically sustain its laws 


and seek, by constitutional meéans, to: 
e those which it considers opposed. 


pes religious or civil liberty. 


Another point in the movement will. 
te to place the practice of plural marriage 
on the highest grounds. It will on 
maintain or encourage it so far as it is 
practised within the highest conditions of 
purity, delicacy and refinement. It will 
assert that pure affection on all sides can 
alone sanctify this or any other kind of 

marriage. It will, therefore, oppose all 
e from a cold sense. of ‘religious 
_ duty, as it will all marrying for the mere 
accumulation of families. 

It will teach the highest principles— 
the strict laws and conditions which alone 
can render this order of life successful, 
and then leave it—like the question of 


being called to preach the ‘gospel—to | 


every man’s light and intuitions to deter- 
mine when, or whether, it will be right in 


- his case or not. 


_. Above all thin 
_ Strongly assert the highest appreciation of 
woman, and of her highest development 


and culture, as the only basis of a high 


civilization. 


' The foregoing constitutes in brief, a | 


— outhne of the and charac- 


the movement will 


ter of the coming institutions, which are 
about to be inaugurated. To our judg- 
ment, the principles referred to speak for - 
themselves. If any do not appear to do 
so, we ask all to suspend a hasty;judg- 
ment until we shall further explain or am- — 
' plify through the columns of our paper. 
We will here say, however, that the prin- 
ciples enumerated are but the very sim- 
plest elements of a grand chain of truths 
which will widen as the move: 


progresses.’ 


We now submit our case to the satis 
To the intelligent mind, God is seen in 
all that is natural, simple, and heavenly 
in its character. What amount of light 
and truth we possess, this announcement, 
and our past and future articles in the 
MAGAZINE will best show—and each must 
decide for himself. We exhort all to be 
calm and judge dispassionately, and look 
for light to its great fountain, and a testi- 
mony will spring up in their) minds that 
God is moving for the blessing and 
redemption of His people. 


We shall seek to take that course which 
will give no cause for reproach. ut 
all may make up their minds to this 
fact, that no course we can take will be 
allowed to be right by such as are inter- 
ested in silencing our voices. If we 
speak boldly and bluntly, we shall be 
' charged with being defiant and malicious. 


'Y | If we speak mildly and kindly, we shall 


be said to be hypocritical. If we reason, 
we shall be guilty of sophistry—we shall. 
be wrong anyway. A tree, however, is 
known by its fruit, and an impure foun- 
tain will not send forth pure water, and, 
trusting in God, we shall fearlessly await _ 
the trial. | 
And now let us say, a Revolution is at 
our doors; not one of bloodshed or strife; — 
but a peaceful revolution of ideas. An 


| intellectual battle has to be fought, and 


Truth w//7 prevail; but Moderation and 
Kindness must be the battle cry. ‘ The ob- 
ject of the Movement will be that a more © 
Heavenly Zion may be jestablished, the 


spiritof Jesus must, therefore, — 
| or our great object will be defeated 


sults, taunts, ridicule and false 

tions, will, of course, prevail, but they 
“must not be on our side. Let _us dispel 

darkness with light, harshness with kind- 

ness, and move calmly on. And, assure 

as to-morrow’s sun will rise, the light will 


break, the truth will go forth in its ma- 
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jesty, and thousands of voices will soon | 
echo our testimony. 

E. L. T. Harrison. 

W. S. GopbBE. 


PLATFORM OF THE MOVEMENT. ee 
Our creed is ALL TRuTH. We follow 
no man living or dead. We believe in 
the beauty and divinity of many inspira- 
tions that have been given by prophets 
and apostles in times past, but we are 
limited by none. We view them all as 
vehicles, more or less imperfect, through 
whom truth has come. We are prepared, 
as truth is developed to our minds, to go 


by them all, accepting their truths and 


honoring their missions as beneficial ‘to 
the world though more particularly to 
their own times. But, while honoring 


_the past, we cannot be bound by it and 


held in its swaddling clothes for ever. 

_ We have faith in the doctrine of pre- 
sent revelation, but we believe in placing 
it at the feet of our judgment. e be- 
lieve in testing the prophet by his revela- 


tions and not the revelations by the | 


prophet. 
We believe in ‘‘spiritual gifts, ? but we 


. hold that the development of spirituality 


and intellectuality in the nature is an in- 
finitely superior result to the reception of 
manifestations of any kind. 

We believe in a church organization, 
but solely as a means for the more speedy 
‘propagation of truth, and simply as an 
educational institution. We believe in 
no priestly authority to control or dictate, 
the judgment in any respect. 

We believe in a complete division be- 


_ tween temporal and spiritual affairs, and 


consequently in the separation of Church 
and State. 

We reserve to the members of the 
Movement the right to accept or reject. 
their spiritual teachers, and secure the 

right to vote by ballot. 

believe in being by 
no creed further than by the fundamen- 
tal principles herewith expressed. All 


speculative details as to the past or pre- 
sent-we leave to individual judgment. 


We believe that from eternal ages past, | 
= Uni an irresistible and inevitable law, the 
n 


iverse and all the works of God there- 
in have been a in beauty and 
perfection, and that the is, and 


“must be, forever one eternally expanding 


scene of progress and ee in 


| ing -mainl 


| 


| which retrogression is 


We hold that man or woman, as consti- 


, tuent parts of the Great Nature, are end- | 
| lessly progressive in all the faculties and 


power of their being, and that they can no 
more recede to destruction or fail of ul- 
timate perfection than the universe it- 
self. | 

We hold that mankind, in the provi- ee 


} dence of God, through the experiences 


of life, are, without exception, ‘being 
brought aut of the darkness into: the 


In the foregoing Manifesto we have 
the status of the writers as they stood — 
nearly eleven years ago. Polygamy, it 
will be seen, 1s touched with a gentle 
hand, its harder and coarser features be- 
taken into consideration. 
The Manifesto is full of Mormonism. 
Crititally considered, it is the very 
highest ideal of which the Mormon _Te- 
ligion is capable—the best thoughts of 
its best minds—its noblest and most. 
poetic expounders. 

In a word, it is Mormonism elevated, 


. purified and ‘celestialized. It is an ideal, 


too, that must be reached—sooner or 


_later—or the fondest dreams of many 


thousands of honest hearts will be broken 
and the sublime mission of the ‘‘Dispen- 
sation of the Fulness of Times”’ become, | 
in the sight of all Israel, a copeane ; 
failure. 


with these articles ap- 


the. following from the pen of 
W. Tullidge: 


Do WE FEAR CIVILIZATION ? 
When writing my series of papers on 


the Mormons and their Commonwealth, 
for the New York Galaxy, I said, “Let 


America come up to us with all her 
agencies of civilization, and in teful 
return we will send her down a host of 
Mormon missionaries.’’ Mr. Bowles, 

in reviewing those papers, held to. the 3 
opinion that no genuine Mormon elder 
would have written them, and believed 
that the Galaxy had been ‘‘hoaxed by a 
clever writer,’’ who had palmed himself 
upon the editors as a Mormon elder. I 
note this because we are just upon this 
point that ‘‘genuine'’ Mormon elders do 
not fear civilization. Mr. Bowles, Mr. 

Colfax and the nation generally, are 

about to have a timely lesson; and on 
| the other side, ruling authorities of Utah, 
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ai have cut ‘‘genuine’’ Mormon elders 


off because they did not fear SI 


: a very severe one. 


But our illustrious visitors had seen the 
ruling and conservative few, whose poli- 
cy leads to absolutism, and whose ten- 
Hence the 
inference that Mormondom will be ex- 


-ploded by the American nation coming 


up to Utah with her civilization and des- 
tiny, bringing with her the age of rail- 
roads. They presumed that. the Mor- 
mons could not endure contact with 
society,—the society, too, of progres- 


sive, resistless Republican America. 


They readily saw that absolutism and a 


one-man rule would be destroyed, that it 
could only flourish in this age in isola- 


tion, and that, therefore, isolation was 


courted. They believed that Mormonism 


could not stand the fire of thought, and 
that it produced no daring thinkers, and 
that _— were no Mormon elders pre- 
ed to enter into the battle-field for 
uman rights, or bold enough to make 


their declaration of independence. Un- | 


doubtedly they also believed that a free 
press and free speech on the public | plat- 
form, representing the people’s cause, 
would explode the Mormon faith and 


sweep its priesthood fromthe earth. Do- 


not these conclusions of the statesmen 


and representative intellect of America 
_. forma lesson worthy to be read by. the 
-authorities of Utah ! And is it not ascath- 


ing reproach to them, when it can be said 
that the men who invite civilization 
to’ their borders, who have free thoughts, 


and resolve to maintain a free press, are 


not genuine Mormon elders? Now these 
conclusions, so far as they went into our 


“situation, were sound. They are the 


identical conclusions of the ruling Priest- 


hood of Utah, as manifested by the action 
of the High Council and the Quorums 


and Wards upon my brethren and my- 
self. Men are cut off for not being 
‘«genuine Mormon elders,’* because they 
hold to the opinion that our faith will 
stand the fire of free thought, and that a 


_ free press should be maintained to discuss 
- the people’s rights and defend the peo- 


ple’s cause. 


As set forth in my last article, on the 
schism in Utah, there are two conditions 
of mind, and two sides of religious faith 
and social views, among the Mormons 
to-day, which are about to be brought 
into pias relief. There is the side which. 


paring for a change. 


desires the absolute and unquestioned 
rule of the few, and which would reduce 
the entire people to a temporal and 
spiritual bondage. Now it will in the 
sequel be found that it is,the few ang not 
the mass, who are on this absolute side, 
which inclines to the absorption of the 
whole commonwealth of the people. The 
mass, always, in every nation, incline to 
liberalism and freedom of thought and 
action; and there is jut as natural a ten- — 
dency in the people to individualism, 
personal enterprise and personal property, 

as there is always in irresponsible rulers 
a a tendency to absolute power, centrali- 


‘zation and absorption of the common- 


wealth. But the millions ever imagine 


are the few and-the weak, until 


the course of events forces them to a 
maintenance of their rights, and the in- 
tegrity of their religious faith, roving, 
in some marked revolution of their times, 
that they are the power of the nation. But 
their long respect for authorities, and the 
natural repugnance of men to overthrow 


the existing state of things, no matter 


how oppressive, make them blindeven to 
theirown condition. They do not un- | 
derstand themselves, their thoughts, 


their desires and their settled intentions. 


But, by and by,circumstances come round 
which suddenly reveal themselves, and 
then they realize how much they are on 
the other side of absolute power, and how 
much man by nature is self-assertive and 
and inclined to individual manifestation. . 
In the meantime they hope for the bet- 
ter state of things in the future, and that 
hope is the sure sign that they are pre- 
Now that is the 
exact condition of the people of Utah 
to-day. They are waiting for some bright 
out-come of their religious and social cir- 
cumstances. 

The fact is that the thousands of Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Welsh elders who created 
the Mormon kingdom in Great Britain, 
do not fear contact with the outside 
world. They do not fear free thought 
and a free press. Their secret desire is 


for isolation to pass away, and for all the 


— and good to come up to them. 
hey ran that their religion can 


_ Stand the pressure of other men’s thoughts 


—can run side by side with the progres- | 
sive tendencies of the age. But those 


thousands of - ‘elders, who represent the 
‘intellect, force and prime of Mormondom, 
those elders who shook Europe with their 
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missionary operations, and astounded 
the clergy with their bold thoughts and 
daring innovations, since they came to 
Utah, have settled down in apathy and - 
resigned their manhood. But depend 
it, these men are all here. Be not 
afraid of their future results. They must 
of necessity re-assert themselves, and in- 
evitable circumstances are coming round 
to force them out even in spite of them- 
selves. © They will return to their former 
force of character and maintain the in- 
tegrity of their religion, in all the grand. 
conceptions of former days. From those 
conceptions and the great aims of their 
life, those thousands of missionaries have 
almost entirely departed, and returned 
every man to his fishing nets, saying, ‘‘I 
thought he had come who was to bring 
deliverance to Israel, but our hope has 
departed.’’ But, brethren, he Aas come 


_and now stands knocking at the door. 


Let Vice-President Calfax, Mr. Bowles 
and the entire nation be assured that 
there are ‘‘genuine’’ Mormon elders, who 
- do not fear civilization, railroads and the 
liberalizing genius of the American peo- 
ple. If we have invited such to come up 


_ to us, it was because we understood our- 


selves and possessed an invincible faith 
in Mormonism and its destiny. We have 
- been cut off the Church, but still do we 
believe in that destiny—ay, more than 
. ever believe in it now. Mormon elders 
~ have resdlved to maintain henceforth and 
forever in Utah a free press, . free thought 
and a platform of human rights. e 
press never fears civilization, thought, 
progress and individuality. They are in 
its own line, and are its capital. The 
same is true of the merchant-class; for 
Commerce is the natural enemy of des- 
potic rule, both in Church and State. 
There is no fanaticism or servility in 
commerce. Hence, you find to-day on 
the side of liberty and expansion some of 
the most enterprising merchants of Utah. 
They are with the press, and the thou- 
sands.of English, Scotch and -Welsh 
elders who shook Europe, will yet find a 


hundred platforms to shake Utah with » 


their free manly speech. They will do 
it in the might of the prophetic spirit 
which moved Joseph Smith to his “great 
work, 

The itil has seen the past, it sees 
the present, and it has now: to see the 
future of the Mormons. Statesmen and 


thinkers shall behold a strange solution to 


a strange problem. All the deemed a 


not they will find we are. will find 
us genuine, and our faith potent. That: 
which belongs not to us and the genius 
of Joseph Smith’s mission, will passaway, 
and most certainly absolutism @nd men- 
tal bondage belong. not thereto. We 
have thought with the best thinkers of 
the age, and there is much of the daring 
character of heterodox minds beaded | 
with the grand fanaticism of apostles of 
a new and prophetic dispensation. It is — 
a strange mixture, but itisin us. The 
one gives the self-reliance and the other 
the mighty fervor. The truth has made 
us free. 

We do not fear civitiaation, ‘Ges, for 
we have come from the most civilized 
nations; we donot fear railroads for we 
have ridden upon them thousands of 
times; we do not fear other men’s 
thoughts; for we area nation of mis- 
sionaries who have stood upon the plat- 
form with the clergy of the day, and taken 
from them a hundred thousand converts 
in Great Britian alone. We can solve 
our own problems and change into what-: 
soever forms best please us and suit . our 
coming times. We are forty years of age, 
as the rule, and have another forty years 
to fill in the great Mormon p me 
which will give immortality to Brigham 
Young as well as to Joseph Smith. We 
are not opposed to Brigham’s destiny, but 
simply to some of his policies and posi- © 
tions. 
But we have been cut off from a staal 
portion of God’s family, and now we be- 
long to the whole wend: "We acknowledge > 


the great and the good everywhere as our _ 


brethren. They shall see the Mormon 
Elders their equals and they shall give to 
them respect. Brethren of humanity’s 
great church everywhere, think with all 
the intellect and light of the age, and we | 


will think and speak from your own lofty 


platforms!~- Do you not see that we are . 
coming out of our isolation to give you | 
—- in God and humanity’s cause? 
you not see that Mormon Elders are 
_— their hearts to all mankind? 
We will be no longer a sect, but a world. 


They shall be our Prophets who reveal to _ 


us most light, and they our brethren who _ 
least fear civilization. ‘‘Genuine’’ Mor- | 
mon Elders do not fear it. Will Mr. 
Bowles and President Colfax take our 
word for this, or will they wait. for fur- 
ther proof? They .shall have that proot, 
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intil all the world know WHETHER THE 
MORMON ELDERS FEAR CIVILIZATION. 


It is not a little singular that, at the 
very moment of Vice-President Colfax’s 
second visit to Salt Lake City, the times 
were pregnant with the Utah schism. 
Nor can one fail to be struck with the 


Providential interposition to save the 


Saints, in one of ‘their greatest hours of 
danger; and it is still: more remarkable 
that an apostacy of influential Elders, 

controlling those revolutionary agents of 
' modern society—commerce and the press 
—should have been the means which Pro- 
vidence chose for its ends. We most em- 
. phatically affirm that an internal revolu- 


tion or another Mormon war were the 
It was 


only alternatives of those times. 
our view then, and the whole chain of 
subsequent events has fully provedit. 

There can be no doubt that Vice-Pre- 


sident Colfax came up to Utah, that | 


time, with a war: programme very nearly 
perfected in his mind. His deep chag- 
rin at the indignity which he believed 
Brigham: Young had put upon the Gov- 
ernment and himself, had made him the 


uncompromising enemy of the Apostolic 


head of Mormondom, and.the institutions 


and rule that seemed to derive life from 
his potent administration and hissupreme 


will. Colfax, ,in fact, had resolved on 
the entire overthrow of Brigham Young 
and the domination of the Mormon-hie- 
rarchy over Utah. He had unquestion- 
ably represented to President Grant that 


Mormondom was nothing ess. than a 


standing Rebeldom, which, ever and 
anon, hurled defiance or insult in the 


face of the General Government, and that 
Brigham. Young had been the head and 


front of it for a quarter ofa century. To 
be convinced, with a man like Grant, 


was to resolve to conquer ‘‘Polygamic. |. 


Theocracy’’ by a Federal rule in Utah 


as iron-heeled as that placed upon any of | 


the rebel States of the South. The meth- 
od generally approved by the country at 
that time was to work up the action by 
the most summary Congressional legisla- 
_ tion, and to consummate it by military 
force. Hence, at that moment, the en- 


tire country looked upon another Mor- | 


_mon war as imminent, for an internal re- 
volution had not been dreamt of then by 
the Government, or thought possible b 


any outside observer. It was under such - 


an aspect of affairs that the Colfax party 


-actually on the eve of revolution. 


made its second visit to Utah; and his 
coming practically meant a warning to 


the Mormon people, or a proclamation 


of the war intentions of the Government, 
just as they chose. | y 
The arrival of the Vice President found 
the Jew and Gentile merchants in con- 
sternation over co-operation. The Fed- 
eral officers were in despair of ever being 
able to grapple with the problem, without 
military invasion of the situation, and 
the whole Gentile population saw them- 
selves about to be more than ever ‘“‘left 
out: in the cold.’’ Even the Walker 
Brothers were almost. inclined to end 
their long controversy with the Church 
and leave Utah to her fate. But Colfax 
sought to rekindle the smouldering fire 
of a radical Gentile antagonism and 
pledged to the opposition the support of 
the Government to all intents and pur- 


Just at this crisis, it was deemed pru-— 
dent, by certain of the confidants, to en- 
trust the Vice President with the secret 
that a number of influential Elders, who 
were capable of controlling the commer- 


cial issue of the times, and able to affect 


Mormondom by the local pfess, were 
This 
was better, even, than Mr. Colfax could 
have hoped to arrange by his visit and of- 
ficial encouragement; but, at first, he 
seems to have been more desirous to see 


these Mormon Protestants enlist in a cru- 


sade inaugurated by the Government, 
than that they should occupy the situa- 
tion by a reform movement. A ‘‘Utah 
Expedition,’’ sent. by General Grant 
would be thorough in its work and speedy 
in its cure. On the other hand a Protes- 
tant reform movement would be conser- 
vative, peaceful and necessarily slow in 
its issues. 

The Vice-President put himself in 
communication, with the heretics. Mr. 
Stenhouse was honored with a long drive 
and a confidential chat with his Excel- 
lency, before his departure from the City 
of the Saints. 

‘‘ Will Brigham Young fight?’ enquired 
Mr. Colfax, bringing the question home 
to the issue that he most desired. 

‘‘For * God’s sake, Mr. Colfax!’’ ex- | 
claimed Stenhouse, ‘‘keep the United 
States off. If the Government interferes 
and sends troops, you will spoil the op- 

rtunity, and drive the thousands back 
into the arms of Brigham Young, who 
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are ready to rebel against the ‘One-Man 


Power.’ Leave the Mormon elders 


alone to solve their own problems. We 
can do it; the Government cannot. If 
you give us another Mormon war, we 
shall heal up the breach, go back into 


- full fellowship with the church and stand 
by the brethren. What else could we 


do? Our families, friends and life-com- 
ions are all with the Mormon people. 


‘Mr. Colfax, take my word for it, the 


Mormons will fight the United States, if 


driven to it in defense of their faith, as 


conscientious religionists always have 
fought. The Mormons are naturally a 
loyal people. They only need to be 
broken off from the influence of Brigham 
Young. Depend upon it, Mr. Colfax, 


_ the Government had better let us alone 


with this business, simply giving its pro- 

tection to the ‘‘New Movement men.’ 
These were substantially the pleadings 

of Mr. Stenhouse to the significant 


question of Vice President Colfax—‘*Will 
Brigham Young fight ?”’ 


Mr. S. related to me the conversation 
between himself and the Vice-President 
on the same day of this fortun 


tenor of the Vice-President’s own re- 
marks, without my presuming to repro- 
duce him from memory. is capital 
words, however—‘‘Will Brigham Young 
fight ?’’ were driven like a nail into the 
minds of the Elders who were just about 


to commence their schism. | 
Nor was the conversation between Mr. || 


Stenhouse and the Vice-President, upon 
the Mormon question and the crisis of 


‘ the hour, unsupported by similar views 


and utterances, to members of the Gov- 
ernment and to Federal officials, by the 


who were undertaking to revolution 


ize Utah and her institutions. We be- 
lieved that we could affect Mormondom 
to its centre for good or at least 

over a large class of influential Elders in- 


to a Protestant movement — a very 
respectable following. 


And this revolution which we antici- 
pated has been essentially realized, not- 
withstanding that it has changed some- 
thing in its forms and methods since it 
was inaugurated by Mr. Godbe and his 
compeers. ‘Utah is no more in 1880 
what she was in 1868-9, than England is 
to-day what she was in feudal times and 
Papal rule. 


ate ride 
and timely discussion of the Utah ques- 
tion. Stenhouse’s replies will show the | 


But President Grant, Vice President 
Colfax, General Collum, Governor Shaf- 
fer and all the Federal officers of Utah, 
could bear testimony how boldly and | 
earnestly the Protestant Elders plead the 
cause of their brethren who remained 


faithful to the old Church. Even the 


President of the United States was plain- 


ly told that, if the Government made 
| war upon the Mormon people on account 


of their religious views and institutions, 
although we could never return to 

former allegiance, we would stand by 
them against all unrighteous oppression; 


but that if the Government pursued a 


righteous and humane course to harmon- 
ize this naturally loyal and worthy eee 
with the American genius and | 
ive spirit of the age, we would do our duty 
faithfully both to our brethren and to the — 
nation. 
It is but just to Vice President Colfax 
to confess, that he used his influence with 
his Government to give to the Mormon 
people a fair opportunity to show their 
loyalty and gradtally conform to the re- 
quirements of the times. As an Ameri- 
can Statesman he had desired to suppress 
the growth of a political theocracy, but — 
we can believe that he had no desire to 


| persecute a religious people or deprive 
them of their religious and social rights. 


Moreover the ‘‘New Movement’’ lead- 
ers: sought, in many ways, to save the 


Mormon people from the provoked wrath | 
of the Government and the severe special 


legislation of Congress against them which 
was then impending. 

_ Immediately upon the opening of the | 
Movement, E. W. Tullidge wrote offici- | 


ally for his party to the ew York Her- . 


ald. ‘The well considered design was to 
impress upon the public mind the fact 
that an important Mormon schism had 
begun; that it would be vigorously prose- 


cuted; that it would infuse Mormondom 
1 with new ideas, harmonious with the 
and that in time a peaceful revolution 


would be wrought out by the Mormons | 
themselves, resulting in the very condi- 
tion of things which the country desi 

to seein Utah. Fortunately, the 
York Herald took similar views and urged 
them upon the American public by strong 
timely editorials on the Utah question. 
Nearly all the journals of the country fol- 


lowed in the wake, proclaiming ‘‘a great 


Mormon Schism,’’ and declaring the 
wisdom of — the Mormons alone 
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to solve their own problems.’’ Thus was 
the Mormon people saved from a National 
crusade against them; for the temper of 
the country had never been so strong 
to ‘‘wipe out Mormonism’’ since the 
period of the ‘‘Utah war,’’ as at that 
But the Church leaders never 
_ gave the ‘‘New Movement’’ men credit 
* for their mediatorial efforts, seeking in- 
stead, to impress upon the Mormons the 


idea that **the Godbeites’’ were inciting 


the country to a crusade against them. 

Meantime, the ‘‘Cullom Bill’? had 
come before the House, and the Hon. 
Tom Fitch was creating a sensation by 
his great speech in Congress upon the 
prospect of another Mormon war and the 
probable cost to the ‘‘Nation in money 


and! blood’’ before the ‘‘Mormons could 


be conqtered.’’ 


All this may have been 
somewhat amusing to Congress in view 
of the recent suppression of the Southern 


Rebellion; but at home, in Utah, the 


affair was very serious in its war aspect. 
The Gentiles were most positive in their 


assurance that the Government would 


that some of the speeches of such women | 


out Mormon 
Indeed, it was reported 


send on troops to ‘wi 
theocracy.”’ 


_ that troops were already on the way for 
that purpose. 


‘It may be remembered, also, that at 


this period the mass meetings of the wo- 


men of Utah were held throughout the 
Territory to protest against the impend- 
ing Cullom Bill; and it must be confessed 


as ‘‘Sister Woodruff,’’ were, for their bold 


tone, worthy their “revolutionary moth- 


’ whose conduct they offered as their 


patter The American public admired, 


ut answered the sisters that ‘‘their cause 


’ was not as good as their mothers’ cause 


had been in Washington’s day.’’ The 
Mormon ple, however, believéd in 
the integrity of their cause, and therein 
was the danger to the parties most con- 
cerned. . Connected with these mass 
meetings of the women, was that great 
meeting held by the apostles in the Tab- 


ernacle, at which ten thousand people | 
voted by acclamation an. extraordinary 


‘‘Remonstrance’’ against the Cullom Bill, 
besides adopting a very elaborate apostol- 
ic statement to Congress, of the polyga- 


mic revelation and duties of the Mormon 


Church; in it was also incorporated the 
bold declaration that 
would stand by her faith and polygamic 
institutions in | defiance of all human so 


was that of the ‘Utah war’ 


_over which, in 


‘“‘this Church,’’ 


and laws. This age has never witnessed 
another such example of religious defi- 
ance of all earthly governments, not 
equal, for this was made, not in isolation 
now, but in the very face of the Ameri- 
can Nation, with the railroad completed 
few days, troops could 
have been hurri by the conquerer of. 
the South. 


Ontheir side,the Reform leaders, through 


the Mormon Tribune, warned the Apostles 
that the Nation would not permit them 
to lay the Territory in ashes and make 
another exodus, and that they were only 
endangering a hundred thousand religious 
people by thus pushing them to the verge 
of rebellion. At the same time, earnest 


appeals were sent forth to the people 


themselves not to be led to the commis- 
sion of any overt acts. 

The New Movement leaders fully un- 
derstood the danger of those times. They 
knew that the Apostles held the 
power to lead the Mormon people as 
sheep to the slaughter; while on the other | 
hand they were convinced that, in the 
event of another ‘‘Mormon war,’’ Gen- 
eral Grant would not play with these 
Apostles. The drama of Buchanan’s 
time could not again be safely rehearsed, 
much less ly executed. No ‘‘game 


_of bluff’ could be played without its due 


share of consequences with the Conqueror | 
of the Southern Rebellion. Grant would 
never turn back if Brigham Young once 
began a war controversy with him: And 
as we have seen in the progress of the 
record of those times that the Apostles - 
had begun so far as proclaiming their in- 
tentions to lay Utah in ashes and to make 
another exodus with their ‘people, it 
needed now but the first step to’ be made 


ih the action and Grant’s sword would 


have immediately cut the gordian knot 
of Mormondom. Impossible had it been 


for Brigham’ Young to have turned back. 


He must have fought it out on his 


“‘line,’’ for Grant would have fought it 
‘ out on his, and the end of the existence 
-of the Mormon Church in America would 
have surely come. 


But in all the crises of the Church, 
Providence had overruled to save the 


‘Mormon people; and on this occasion, we 


seem to have been chosen as the means 
of deliverance. Such, indeed, were our 
views then and such are our views to-day. 
‘Moreover, though not discerned by them > 
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at the time, many of the leaders of the 
people now recognize us ds the Provi- 
dential instruments of that period. 

The danger was enough to call up W. 
S. Godbe and his compeers to put forth 
supreme efforts to save the whole people 
and this wonderful Utah by counteract- 
ing the extreme purposes and plans of the 
So it was resolved 
that William S. Godbe should at once 

to Washington. to lay before 
President Grant the full state of affairs 
and ‘‘to counsel’’ with him; for we. had 
reasons to believe that the President de- 
sired this. There was also an elaborate 
‘‘budget’’ written on Utah affairs and 
policy and despatched to the President 
through Government officers to prepare 
him for the interview. That ‘‘budget’’ 
is now astate document and, therefore, 
it is not proper to pubiish it at this time. 
It bore date; ‘‘March 8th, 1870.’’: 
Mr. Godbe started for Washington 


- immediately afterwards. He was intro- 
duced to President Grant by Vice-Presi- 
dent Colfax, who thereupon left the two’ |’ 


principals together and over an hour was 
spent in a ‘‘cozy,’’ confidential, but very 


as you can possibly be to preserve the 
Mormon peopie;’’ and then he i- 
mously pledged his honor to the Utah 
patriot that he would himself save the 
Mormon people from their dangerous 
leaders by checkmating their policy. No 
longer was a ‘‘Mormon war’’ possible. 
Grant himself-was not going to permit 
it. If more troops were sent to Utah 
they were merely designed as a ‘‘moral 


force’ to give the Apostles to understand | 
_ that the Nation intended to enforce her 


laws. President Grant nobly kept his 
word. Nothing further need be diacloned 
of this interview. 

Godbe also had an with 


General Cullom. Together, these gen- 
tlemen went through the ‘‘Cullom Biill,’’. 


section _by section, Mr. Godbe suggest- 
ing revisions ana toning it to better suit 
the peculiar conditions of the Mormon 
people. At length, half provoked, the 
Hon. Member from Illinois exclaimed, 

“My G—d, Mr. Godbe, you would 
strike out all the points of my bill!’’ But 
the Utah advocate plead the cause of the 
Mormon people with so much earnestness 
and feeling that all the animus of prose- 
cution was killed. He showed howa de- 


Godbe, 
- served the President, ‘‘I am as solicitious 


forced in the ar 
‘tions: that isolation was passing away for 


voted Christian people had ian moulded 
by their apostles and their religious faith; 

how polygamy had grown upin the Church 
years after the conversion ‘of a hundred 


thousand disciples to the . original, Mor- 
mon faith; how they had, as a rule, gone 
,into polygamy sincerely ‘believing it to 


be the will of God; and how so many 
dear good women had been already cruc- 
ified for their religion and their wifel 

and motherly loves; and he urged that it 


would indeed be cruel, now, for civiliza- 
tion itself to crucify them afresh instead ° 


of redeeming them. He also plead that 


sufficient time should be given the Mor- 


mon people for a new education,—en-— 
1ent the new condi- 


ever,—that civilization was fast coming 
up to them. 
here was surely the promise of a bet- 


ter state of things; we knew it then; we 


more abundantly know it now.: What 
wonderful changes have come in Utah 
since that day! 3 
At that moment, Mr. Cullom. was 
touched with conviction. He perceived 
that there were events and changes oc- 
curing in Mormon society that would, 
in a reasonable time, accomplish even 
more than he could hope to be effected 
by his bill. ‘‘Well, Mr. Godbe,’’ said 


he, in closing his interview, ‘‘I shall have 


to vote for my bill;’’ but his words. bore 


the interpretation that he would be sat- 
‘isfied with its simple 


e in the 
House. In the sequel, it did pass the 
House but it was never brought up for 
action in the Senate, though Senator 
Cragin had undertaken its passage there. 
The substance of the Utah policy re- 
commended by Mr. Godbe and his com- - 
peers in 1869-70 to the Government and 
leading men of the Nation was to first 
establish over this Territory a firm and 
potent \Federal rule. This, rather than 
special \legislation and the increase of 
troops, was held to be the initial move of — 
a proper United States policy for Utah. 
In the above views, President Grant 
fully coincided. They were, indeed, 
precisely his own. The country at the 
time was for special legislation as the 
opening; but the President was a man 
he the means of Government 
t the roun ut ways of Congress; _ 
and for the accomplishment of the end 
he sent out Governor Shaffer,—than 
whom a fitter man for that end could 
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not have been-chesen in all-the Nation:- 


Mr.-Godbe returned to Utah, having 


been successful in his.mission, -and soon 


everybody appreciated a new Govern- 
mental policy in Utah affairs; and it is 
not 
‘Reformers’ had: been influential in this 
thro their timely schism and advoca- 

pas, Mormons were saved from col- 
lision with the United: States and that, 


indeed, wasa salvation which, perchance, | 
they can better comprehend to day than | 


they could in 1870. 
It is due to Apostle Connne:. however, 
to observe here that he did to the author 


acknowledge something of this service. : 


He confessed that the: ‘‘schism’’ had 
turned the direction of the public mind 
"and dissipated the wrath against’ the 
Mormons. ‘‘God had permitted the 
Devil to use them and overruled it for 
good;’’ but Mr. Cannon regretted that 
-‘men for whom he had entertained so 
high a regard had been chosen as the 
instruments. A truly priestly idea is 
this; but what an-idea? The Devil 


succeeds in working out good when the | 
_ Divine fails in’ his own special servants ! 


"Tis the world’s history,-however.'Here- 


tics work out good-will to mankind and 


innovative thinkers crown the ages with 
civilization. Beit ever so if this be 
God’s great law. Enough to us that 
His ways are justified. 


In the meantime the Cullom Bill had 


passed the House} and simultaneous with 


the Great Mass Meeting of the Mormons | 


in the Tabernacle, to remonstrate with 
Congress against the Bill, the Godbeite 
leaders, combined with conservative Gen- 
tiles, called a-meeting of our representa- 
tive non-Mormon citizens for a similar 
purpose. The following is: the 
from the Mormon Tribune: 


MODIFICATION OF THE CU LLOM BILL. 


On Saturday evening, the 26th inst., "a 
meeting called at the suggestion ‘of 
Messrs. Walker Bros. and Col. Kahn of 
_ this city was held in the Masonic Hall, 
East. Temple street, to take into consid- 
eration the propriety of memorializing 
Congress for such a modification of the 
Cullom Bill, as would make its provisions 
anappl icable to all polygamous marriages 
and associations entered into previous to 
the passage of said Bill. The meeting 
_ was attended by a number of gentlemen 

of varied and 


ptious to believe -that the | 


| 


people on that subject. 


| Among them we noticed Gen. Maxwell, 

Col. Overton, Marshal Orr, Col Kahn, 
T. Marshall, J. M. Carter, R. H. Rob- 
ertson and J. R. Walker Esqs., 
many others. 

Mr. Robertson was called to the shade, 
and opened the meeting by requesting a 
general declaration of opinion on the sub- 
ject to be brought before the meeting, 
which he desired Mr. Eli B. Kelsey to 

resent. 

Mr. Kelsey briefly stated the purpose 
of the meeting, and reviewed the course 
which Congress had adopted since the 
passage of the act of 1862, and the belief 
among the people that no steps would be 
taken with reference to the enforcement 
of the anti-polygamy law. He, therefore, 
considered Congress responsible, to an 
extent, for the present feelings of the 
He bore testi- 
mony to his desire to uphold the laws 
and the influence of the government 
among the people, but he could not ask 
people to break up their cocaine and bas- 
tardize their children. 

Mr. E. L. T. Harrison said that he 
came to that meeting upon invitation. 
The object of it he understood to be to 
see if:-we could unite upon a memorial to 


be addressed to the Senate, requesting 


such modification of the Cullom Bill as 


would except all marriages entered into 


before the passage of the Bill. So far as 
the abstract principle of polygamy 
went, he did not believe in the interfer- 
ence of the Government on such a sub- 
ject, as he believed that the people of 
; Utah, and all other territories, were per- 
fectly capable of adjusting all such rela- 


tions.themselves. Still, inasmuch as the 


Government is not of his opinion, and 
he desired to sustain law and order, ‘he 
would join\in any resolution to Congress 
expressive of a desire. for a modification. 


_He would do this not only out of justice 
to the people, but because he believed 
/ that it would be in the interest of the 
Government. 
- modification would greatly tend to pro-' 
_ mote a loyal and grateful feeling among 


He considered such a 


the people, and do much to bring about | 


_that harmony between the Government 


and the people of Utah which was so 


- desirable. 
_““Mr. Gordon dia not believe in mem- 
-_orializing Congress. If God originated 


polygamy He could take care of it. If 
not, he was not anxious to have it stand. 
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He was ready to take his own share of 
the risk. 

Mr. Stenhouse sustained Mr. Kelsey’s 
position. If there had been a wrong in 
the past conduct of the Mormons, with 


_ respect to the violation of the act of 1862, 
he considered Government equally as 
culpable as the people by their neglect 


on the subject. He heard Mr. Lincoln 
say himself that if the Mormons let him 
alone he would let them alone. He, Mr. 


S., would join in soliciting for a mod- 
There were many - 


ification of the act. 
points to which the attention of Govern- 


i ment ought to be called. One was that 
the circumstances of the people would 


not permit a separate provision for their 


families, were they ever so disposed to. 


obey that part of the Act; and that the 


carrying out of its provisionsso far as exist: | 


ing gamous families were concerned, 
would involved the people in an amount 


of loss and suffering of which the. Gov- 
ernment has no conception. 
Mr. Shearman said it was not the ob- 
ject of the meeting to attempt to ‘dic- 
tate’’ to Congress, as one of the speakers 
had intimated, but simply to appeal in a 
respectful and kindly manner to the jus- 
tice and humanity of its members. 
(Mr. S.) would feel just as opposed to 
the bill were it aimed at any other peo- 
ple than the Mormons, because he con- 
sidered it unjust, unconstitutional and 
impolitic, and, as an American citizen, 
he felt he had a perfect right. to discuss 
or dissent from any measures of the 
Government. 
people of Utah had, by their 
course, aroused the antagonism of the 
nation, but the provisions of this bill were 
unworthy of so great and magnanimous 
a government as ours. A gentleman had 
referred to the forcible abolition of slavery 
as a precedent; but it should be remem- 
bered that Congress never interfered 
with that until it became absolutely neces- 
sary to do so to preserve the life of the 
Nation from those who were in arms 
its destruction, and that if the 


slavery would not have been abolished in 
the way it was. But the Mormons were 
not in arms and had no disposition to 


rebel; he, therefore felt they were entitled 
to the kindly consideration of the Gov- | 


ernment as children to that of a father. 
One of his most serious objections to this 
Bill was that, while compiled professedly 


He | 


He regretted that -the 
unwise 


in behalf of woman, it in reality made her 


the sufferer and the scape-goat, as it gave — 


every unprincipled man the right to kick 
his wives and children out of doors with- 
out provision or redress. - In conclusion 
he said all he desired to ask Congress was: 
to so modify the Bill as not to interfere 


with existing social contracts, and thus 
save the innocent and defenceless from — 


untold misery. 7 
Mr. E. W. Tullidge said, what we 
ought to do was most clear—namely, to 


obey the laws of our country. It was not 


becoming in us to cavil with this Nation; 
and to talk of resistance to her will was 


not only extravagant, touching our > 


strength, but decidedly wrong in princi- 
ple. It is a fundamental requirement 


The right 
of conscience in religious matters cannot 


be allowed when it sets aside the laws of 
| the land and the expressed will of a Na- 


tion; and we, as a people, have only the 


same rights in this as other religious — 


communities. Nevertheless Congress, 
in adjusting this most delicate and com- 
plicated matter, should manifest the 
magnanimity becoming her humane char - 


| that individuals and communities must | 
‘obey the laws of the State. 


acter and the same admirable administra- 
tion of justice as in the past. The South | 


had been pardoned after a rebellion; and 


through the generosities of the Nation, - 


even Jeff. Davis was forgiven and at 
large. Should the Nation, then, be less 
magnanimous to this God-fearing peo- 
ple,—who, if they have erred, have done 


so through the force of a religious faith — 
and conscience such as have often led- 

earnest men to the stake? He would 
emphatically appeal to this Nation on be- 


half of the women, whom Congress be- 


lieve to have been martyred by polygamy, | 


and would pray that a new martyrdom 


might not be inflicted upon them by its 
special legislation, making them dis- 


honored wives and dishonored mothers. 


He, therefore, proposed that we petition — 


the Sena 
erous m 


for a reconsideration and gen- 
ification of the Cullom Bill. . 


Gen. Maxwell stated his unwillingness ; 


to make any such request of Congress, 
but said he would join in any effort to 
have the land and disfranchising clauses 


so modified as not to injure any who were- 
disposed to be loyal to the Government. | 


‘Mr. Marshall, of the firm of Marshall 
& Carter, said he was glad of the oppor- 


tunity of expressing himself in relation 
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to the Cullom Bill. He wished it dis- 


tinctly understood that he was opposed 
to polygamy and would favor any meas- 
ure which confined itself to stopping the 
spread of the practice. For this reason 
he decidedly approved the main measures 
of the Bill provided existing relationships 
were not interfered with. He testified 


to his personal knowledge of the virtue, — 


integrity, and loyalty of many gentlemen 
who were already practicing polygamy 
in Utah, and although he believed it to 


be a very great evil he felt it would be a 


still greater evil to break up family asso- 
ciations already formed. To do the lat- 
_ ter he realized would be productive of 


* great suffering and wrong, and, therefore, 


he should put his name to the proposed 

petition even if it stood there alone. 
Messrs. Henry Lawrence and William 

Jennings expressed their readiness to co- 


operate with gentlemen in any measures — 


that would be mutually satisfactory and 
- beneficial to the people of Utah and the 
Government of the Nation, but they had 
_ no desire to ask any one to move in this 

matter except upon the broad gout of 
humanity and justice. 


Several other short speeches were made, | 


and a committee of seven was appointed 
to draft and forward to Congress by mail 
or telegraph a memorial for such modifi- 
cations as the prominent non-Mormons 
would endorse. The following gentle- 


men were unanimously elected members | 


of said committee. Messrs. .J. R. Walk- 
er, J. M. Carter, Samtel Kahn, R. H. 
Robertson, Warren Hussey, T. Marshall 
and O. J. Hollister. . O. J. Hollister, 
Esqr., subsequently declined to act, and 
Bishop Tuttle, being informed that some 
gentleman had suggested his name as one 
of the committée, ina most kindly and 
christian spirit cheerfully consented to 
fill Mr. Hollister’s place. 
~The meeting then adjourned after a 
vote of thanks to the chairman.’’ 

It is due to the gentlemen who com- 
posed this committee, as well as to all per- 


sons connected with the meeting not. 


of the Mormon faith, to state that the 


part they have taken.in the proceedings | 


was dictated simply by a feeling of hu- 


manity and adesire to do good and not 


from the slightest sympathy with . any 


_ practice on the part of the people of Utah - 


which is opposed to the sense of the Na- 
tion. 
former the Leaders, 


knew but httle of this mediatorial work 
in their behalf, nor, were they prepared 
to comprehend such motives, for their 
good, from recalcitrant Eiders. They 
were not to blame that they could not 
trust the apostate. The Mormon people, 
especially the leaders, have had sufficient 


" cause to fear them, in the lessons of their’ 


past experience. When they said that 
the apostates had from the beginning 
sought to destroy the Church and its 
apostles they were speaking according to 
the facts of their history. Men with the 
spirit of the apostate cannot be trusted; 
for they are full of malice. Love revers- 


ed is transfoymed into terrible hate; and. 


hate stops at nothing in its aims to de- 
stroy. But I have said that the Godbe- 
ites were not possessed with malice nor 
inspired by hate. They came not out 
into a movement even upon the grounds 
of wrongs done to therh. They had no 
such wrongs. Their Movement was in- 
augurated upon the grounds of Utah’s 
necessities. Its professions were simply 
those of reform aims put forth by Mor- 
mon Elders; and its practical philosophy 
meant that all reforms, or progressive 
change, touching the Mormon Church 
must properly come from the Mormon 
people themselves. It was, therefore, 


not an apostate movement; but a legiti- ~ 


mate movement. Hence it did not open 
with manifestoes of personal wrongs, 


much less with vituperative exposes, but 


with the ‘advocacy of the cause of the 
working classes, the policy of turning the 
attention of the people to the develop- 
ment of Utah’s inexhaustable mineral 


resources, and the affirmation touching © 


the Church that she was nothing /ru/y 


Mormon if not spiritual! Moreover, up ° 
to that time, Mr. Godbe and his com- 


peers had been in the closest friendship 
with the Church authorities, and Mr. 


Godbe himself was greatly loved by 


Brigham Young, as also by the whole 
Mormon community. ) 
this, the apostates of the early days had 


either risen up as rivals, to dispossess 
Joseph Smith or to destroy the Mormon .- 


Church. They had sought to bring the 
community into collision with State gov- 
ernments, and to hound on mobs to the 
work of destruction. 


hand, were seeking to preserve, not to de- 
stroy, and were deeply solicitous to pre- — 
} vent a collision between Mormon Utah 
and the United States. But the authori- 


In the reverse of - 


We, on the other — 
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ties did not duly consider show. much. 
their own circumstances had changed, 


or they would have appreciated that men | 
lves in social or re- | 
ligious differences and reforms, . were | 
wrongly viewed as apostates. .Had they 
sufficiently reflected that Utah was not - 
the little Church which, forty years ago, - 
struggled for life; but was instead a com-_ 
monwealth worthy of a State existence; 
and that society-men like Godbe, Law- ' 
rence and the Walkers were vitally con- : 
cerned in the best good of both Utah and — 
the Mormons, they would haye seen at © 
once how impossible it would for » 
such men to play the parts of the Hink- | 
les, the Higbees, the Fosters’and the Laws | 
The fact is, the Godbeite | 
leaders were bound to do everything pos- 


rising among t 


of the past. 


sible to preserve the Mormon people. 


following passages of an article from 
the writer’s pen inthe Mormon Tribune ' 
of Jan. 3, 1870, will show at once our | 
views and aims, and illustrate that this 
history is not a revised exposition of the 


Godbeite Movement: 


SAVED FROM A COLLISION WITH THE 
UNITED STATES. 


An Address to the Leaders of the People. 
‘“‘Brethren;—You say that the Move- 


_ ment now rising in your midst is calcu- 


Jated to endanger the persons and lives 
of the Authorities of the Church. You 
would have the people infer, from refer- 
ences /to men who brought destruction 
upon that those representing the 
Movement will bring Utah to a desola- 
tion, either through a mob or by work- 
ing up a collision with the United States 
Government. You would have the peo- 
ple believe that in a few months, we, 
like the Laws, the. Higbees and the 
Fosters, shall be steeped to the neck in 
the blood of our brethren, and especial- 
ly of President Young. Now let us con- 


sider these points; and allow me to plain- | 


ly speak to you the truth. 

In the first place, the language and 
pleading of the writers of the Utah 
Magazine and .the Mormon Tribune, 
have the opposite tendency to that of 
endangering men’s lives, or of stirring 
up hatred against this people. On the 
other hand, your speeches and writings 
‘have that direct tendency against our- 
selves who are your best friends. I say 
‘best friends’ advisedly. * * * Su 
posing a collision between Utah and the 


> 


United States Government were pros- 
pective to-day, which it is not, then it is 
entirely your own work and issue, not 
* * * Tet me inform you of 
at fact. It i¥ that one. part of this 
a aati is to save you from collision with 
the United States and to preserve the : 


Priesthood of the dear old Church. 


Moreover, they w#// preserve you aa 
therefore you need not trouble. Even 
now they are pleading your cause to the 
entire nation, by striking at the root of 
animosities, and thus ensuring safety to 
you all. You know that the American 
press, everywhere, is saying to day, in 
effect, ‘This New Movement among the 
Mormons, has come just in time to save 
Utah from the frightful consequences of 
a collisiofwith the Government.’ Not 
only editors, but statesmen anda million 
of intelligent people are taking — 
views. They see nowno good 

foreign hostilities against you, but “oa 
stead, all the responsibilities of a re/igious 
crusade. The little children now rising 
as your bulwark, stand right in the path 
of every evil design, if any such exists. 


| This very Movement is a powerful plea 


to the nation to, let the Mormons alone 
to reform themselves. It is a guarantee, 
that all shall be well and wisely done in 
this great crisis of events, which you 
could not have given yourselves. We 
can plead your cause while you would be 
powerless to plead your own. This will 
be done by proving that Mormon Elders 
are aiming to bring Utah into a proper 
harmony with mankind at lars e, and es- 
pecially with this nation. If this be from 
Satan, then Satan is laboring hard to 
preserve you from a terrible conflict. In 
any case, the results to you will be the . 
same—namely, good; therefore, there is a 
special Providence to you in this Move- 
ment. * * * Six months ago you 
stood as upon a volcano. To-day,’ the 
subterranean fire is put out. * 
We shall cry to the nation, ‘Spare rs 
people, spare their leaders. All will be — 
well and satisfactory. Be patient; be — 
considerate; be just. ‘The Mormons will 
do the very best thing they can to meet 
every reasonable expectation. We are 
purging our hearts from animosities, that 
wrath against the Mormons may die out 
of yours.’ "’ 

The Godbeite leaders at this time were 


p- | not only in communication with the 


Government and, Statesmen of 
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the nation to make good their words; 
but, as we have seen, W. S. Godbe went 
direct to the President of the United 
_ States to plead the cause of the Mormon 

people. 

The next event in the history was the 
arrival in Utah of Governor Shaffér. 
On his arrival, he was immediately be- 


seiged by the most fiery Radicals and 
Our war Governor 


Anti-Mormons. 
could swear when provoked. “‘By G—d,’’ 
he said, ‘‘Brigham Young shall no longer 
be Governor of Utah.” It was at such 
a heat that Elder Kelsey found him on 
his first interview. They entered into a 
warm discussion of the Mormon problem, 
. Kelsey taking the Mormon side, even 
_ to polygamy. The Elder explained to 


the Governor the painful situation of the 


people in any view of the case if acrusade 


were prosecuted against them, and how 


certainly the Nation was about to crucify 
the Mormon women afresh unless the 
Government was considerate and just ‘to- 
ward them. 

said Elder Kelsey, ‘‘I 
will present my own family case. It is 
that of tens'of thousands in ¢heir family 
relations. My wives entered into mar- 
Triage relations with me with the purest 
motives, and from a conscientious religi- 
ous conviction. 
me. Before I will forsake my wives and 
bastardize my children, I will fight the 


United States down to my boots! Gov- 


ernor Shaffer, put yourself in my place: 
What would you do ?”’ 

Thus brought face to face with the 
vital family question of an entire people, 
and boldly challenged for his personal 
answer, Shaffer was at once \put upon his 
honor and manhood. The very difficul- 
ty, and the directness of the challenge, 
provoked him to strong feeling. He 


_ paced his room several. times before he 
- answered and then it came anes an em- 


phasis. 

“By G—d, Mr. 
your A I would do the same !’’ 

And this is substantially what the 
manliest men of the Nation everywhere 
say to the Mormon people—say it in 
their silence and forbearance, as much as 
in their words and actions. After all 
this fuss over polygamy, America. would 


not like to see the Mormon people. 


dishonor themselves and betray their 
wives and children. | 
From that time, General Shaffer modi- 


military post. 


him at the Governor’s rooms. 
-Godbe,”’ said the General, 


They have children by- 


Kelsey, were I in. 


| fied his desire for a.war crusade against 


the polygamic people. resolve 
thereafter was simply (to use his own 
words) to make himself ‘‘the Governor 
of Utah in fact and the commandef-in- — 
chief of the militia.’ Hence he directed 
all the action of his remaining life against 
Leiut-General D. H. Wells, which 
amounted to nothing more serious than 
the disbanding of the Utah militia. 

Soon after this, President Grant sent 
General Phil Sheridan to Utah to judge 
of the situation and to establish another | 
On his arrival, General 
Sheridan sent for Mr. Godbe to meet 
**President 
Grant has instructed me to come to you 
for my orders!’’ Such were exactly his 
words. | 

Thereupon; a comb was called at 


Shaffer’s room, at which were assembled 


the Governor, General Sheridan ‘and 
staff, certain other Federal officers and 
W.S. Godbe and several of his com- 


peers; and then General Sheridan, with 


his simple directness, observed: ‘‘The 
President has charged me to do nothing 
without consulting Mr. Godbe and his 
friends.’’ The Reformers, thus honored 
with the confidence of the Government, 


then urged the following views: 


That military force was not nec 


to solve the Utah problem; that all which 


was needed was sufficient troops in the 
Territory to act as a ‘‘moral force’’ up- 
on the public mind, convincing the 
Mormons that the Government intended 
to carry out its policy; that as more. 
troops were designed for Utah, Provo 
would be the best place to station them; 


| that these military movements should 
show no design to intimidate the Mor- 


mons, but simply to assert the National 
authority by their presence. 

General Sheridan said this advice coin- 
cided with his own- views and those of 
President Grant; and he gave positive 
assurance that troops in Utah should © 
only be used as a ‘‘moral force.’’ 

Thus ended all designs of the Govern- 
ment to ‘‘solve the Mormon problem’’ 
by military action which a year previous- 
ly had been so urgently clamored for 
both by the American press and the Utah 


- Gentiles; and thus ended for ever all 
danger of collision between the Mormons a 


and the Government. 
‘Viewed then in this general record of | 
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the Godbeite Movement, we may clearly 
see that this little party of Liberal Mor- 
mon Elders came into the events of those 
times as instruments of Providence to the 
_» Mormon people; and that they gave to 
Utah new impulses of development and 
reforms. - Who, with the facts of to-day 
before them, can look back throu rd 
+ Yast decade and doubt the Providence 
manifested to ’ Utah. in this Godheite 
Movement ? 


WILLIAM S. “GODBE. | 
This popular representative of our Utah 


»  lvilization was born in London, 


‘land, June 26, 1833. Endowed with 


much natural daring and that element of 


selfhood which so eminently characterises 
all self-made men, these qualities mani- 
fested themselves in- his early youth -in 
leading him to choose the adventurous 
life of a sailor. His constitutional dar- 
_ Ing and natural love of enterprise, coupled 
-with his organic sympathy for the grand 
and expansive, owned the charms of the 
mighty waters; but it was chiefly the de- 
sire of travel to see the classical wonders 
of the great world that induced the boy 
to go to sea. Thus, early in youth, he 


read with the passion of a poetic nature 


of the classic lands, and longed to visit 
them himself. He had absorbed books 
on Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and Rus- 
sia and other places of historic. inter- 
est, and was specially captivated with the 
question between the Greek and the 
Turk. He sailed up the Mediterranean, 
visited Egypt and the Grecian Isles, and, 
= was for awhile in Constantinople, South- 
ern Russia and the Danube. He also 
went to the cgast of Africa, to Brazil and 
Northern Europe. When the ship which 


bore him neared some famous place, he 


was full of enthusiasm, and felt repaid for 
the toils and monotony of the sea if per- 
mitted to land and revel in the historic 


scenes familiar to the dreams of his youth. 


He spent some time in France, German 
and Denmark and during his sea life 
more than once experienced the disaster 


of shipwreck. But, apart from this ar- 


dent desire to see the world, a nautical life 
was most unsuited to William S. Godbe, 
who is a man of eminent aspirations and 
rare idealities. He would have soon 


reached the rank of Captain and doubt- . 


less sailed his own ship, but in manhood’s 
. aspiring days, he never could-have been 
‘satisfied with an unhumanized and un- 


peopled ocean. It was fortunate, there- 
fore, for the general usefulness of his life, 
that at an early period his instinct for ad- 


venture was corrected and his constitu- — 


ional ambition directed to broader life- 
purposes. His apprenticeship to the sea — 
not having quite expired, Young Godbe 
had to render service for a limited period 
to a shipchandler—which his Captain 
had become—at Hull, There his life was 


-one of severe drudgery and stingy fare. 


From day to day he dragged his truck, 


~| laden with ship stores, tothe Docks; and 


it was while thus engaged that he was 
first attracted by the preaching of a Mor- 
mon Elder. The preacher possessed con- 
siderable talent, and his themes were at 
once bold and new. Young Godbe was 
immediately captivated, and he com- 
menced a course of Mormon reading with 
the same avidity that he had before read 
books on travel. Parley P. Pratt's writ- 
ings charmed him greatly, as they have 
charmed tens of thousands of ardent 
minds. The poetic fire of Parley’s pen, 
dealing with the most glorious themes of 
prophecy, wrought up-this youth’s mind 


to a high pitch of inspiration and enthus- — 


iasm. A grand life of prophetic ro- 
mance opened before him in this. won- 
derful Mormonism, as he pulled his cart 
through the streets of Hull, lost in glor- - 
ious dreams. At the Mormon meetings, 
the youth ‘‘bore his testimony’’ oft-time 
with such a passionate fervor and inspira- | 
tion as to astonish strangers present. 
Mormonism was almost a miracle to them 
in that lad. | 

After a time, Young Godbe left Hull 
in a vessel to visit his mother in London. 
On the passage he got into conversation 
with a man of intelligence’on the subject — 
of religion to whom he began in glowing | 
phrases to tell the story of the restored 
gospel in all its former power and purity. 
‘‘Stop,’’ said his fellow passenger, in- 
terrupting him, -‘‘Is your name. Wil- 
liam ?’’ ‘*Yes,’’ was the answer. And 
then the man told the youth that a short 


time before, in response to much prayer 


and fastiig, an angel had appeared to 
him in a vision and said that he would 
meet a boy by the name of William who 
would tell him what to do, and that he 


‘was to give heed to his words. On their 


arrival in London, the man was baptized 
into the Mormon Church. (The history 
of Mormonism in is ‘fall of such | 
incidents. 
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These episodes are told of the boy’s 


life to illustrate that William S. Godbe 
in his youth was deeply captivated with 
' Mormonism; for that fact also: explains 


something of the part he has since played 


in Utah gs the leader of a spiritual move- 
_ ment with his compeer, Elder Elias Har- 
rison. Thus viewed, his commercial 


career expresses the direction of his life’ 


‘father than his essential character and 
mission in society. | 

William S. Godbe soon emigrated to 
America to join the body of his people 
in the ormance of their wonderful 
‘work of founding Utah. Landing in 
New York from Liverpool with but little 
means—the earnings of the passage—the 
stripling boldly set out on foot to walk 
the entire distance to Salt Lake City. 


Excepting the journey from Buffalo to 


Chicago, which was performed on the 
lakes, he measured every step of the road 
to the frontiers, from which point he 
worked his way across the Plains in a 
merchant train. 
After his arrival in Salt Lake City in 
1851, he engaged with Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, a first class merchant, and in a 
few years, the youth whose energy and 
uncommon ‘‘grit’’ had made on foot a 
_ journey of thousands of miles, had him- 
self grown to be one of the most sub- 
‘stantial men in the Mormon commun- 
ity, > 

In the early days of Utah, an agent to 
go East and purchase goods "for the peo- 


ple was a necessity, and W. S. Godbe- 


was the man of their choice, for already 
his public spirit was recognized and ap- 
"preciated by the community, even in a 
~commercial career, where a public spirit 
4s truly uncommon. 
East on the people’s commercial business 
as well as his own. The day of starting 
was advertised in season, and then men 
and women from all parts of the Terri- 
tory thronged his office with their com- 
missions. Thus, Mr. Godbe purchased 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
_ of goods for the people of Utah, and the 
arrival of his trains gave periodical. sen- 
‘sations to the city, so. being per- 
sonally. interested. 


Prior to the completion of the union 


Pacific Railroad, Godbe made no less 
than 24 trips across the plains to the Mis- 
souri River, besides several p: es to 
_ California by the Northern, tral and 


Southern routes; aggregating a distance of | 


93 


Yearly, he went 


‘nearly 50,000 miles—performed for the 
most part on horseback and with hisown 


conveyance. In some instances, only one 


ee would accompany him, owing to the 
ostility ot the Indians, he deeming. it 
safer to go that way than to attract at- 
tention by a large’ party. He has also 
crossed the Atlantic 17 times. 3 

This popular merchant was also the first 
who brought down prices. When there 
were any commercial aims to specially 
benefit the people, Mr. Godbe took the 
lead in working them out. In the case 


in question, he purchased a large stock of 


goods to be sold off immediately at cost 


and freight, thus bringing down prices to- 


a figure never before known in Utah. 
The result of this venture benefitted the 
community more than it did the public- 


spirited merchant; but benevolence was 


the policy of his life, not only in his pri- 
vate but also im his commercial character. 


Mr. Godbe, having by this time ac- 


cumulated a substantial fortune erected 


- the ‘‘Godbe Exchange Buildings’’ which 


with Jennings’ ‘‘Eagle Emporium’’ first 
gave an important: commercial appearance 
to Salt Lake City; and the Walker 


Brothers soon afterwards followed the ex- . 


ample in erecting their fine stores and 


palatial residences. 


But William Godbe’s crowning mark 


in our Rocky Mountain civilization was 


in his becoming the Patron of literature. 
It is true that, from first to last, his civ- 


ilizing mission has cost him a fortune— _ 


not less than two hundred thousand dol- 


lars—but it is just that which will give — 
.him an enduring name, not only in Utah, 


but among America’s Representative men; 
for the patrons of literature live for gen- 


erations classed in the same genus with 


the architects and tondets of civiliza- 
tion. 
Now, in Utah, we . had a most peculiar 


case in the annals of civilization. Here 
ed the almost extinct 


we actually n 
class of. munificent patrons to come over 
again. Utah neededa literature and a free 
press, and neither could come into ex- 
istence without a Godbe. It was neces- 
sary that some man’ should spend fifty 


thousand dollars for literature alone— . 
“which Godbe did—in the Rocky Moun- 


tains; it was necessary, also, that some 
man should have at once the money and 


.the princely nature to do as much; there 


was but one such man in Utah, and he 
was William S. Godbe. — 
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Moreover, the money of Mr. Godbe 
was spent in establishing the Utah Maga- 


sine and the Salt Lake Tribune express- 


ly for the good, the enlightenment and 
the defense of the Mormon people. In- 
deed, the Zrzdune first bore the name of 
the Mormon Tribune; and all that its 


- name implied, its founder and first editors 


understood and designed. After the 
foregoing record of the Godbeite Move- 
ment, a repetition of the affirmation of 
such intentions is scarcely necessary other 
than to emphasise what the public ought 
to keep in mind. Mr. Godbe’s de- 


sign was to establish an independent | 
press-power in Utah, to correctly repre- | 
sent the Mormons to the Nation and the | 


Government and, on the other hand, to 


speak with affectionate solicitude to the 


Mormons themselves, to the leaders as 
well as to the people. The very mission 
of that press, therefore, was to plead the 


cause of this God-fearing people who, 


whatever their errors might be, have 
given ’to the age matchless examples of 


devotion to their conceptions of Divine , 


truth. 

But the Godbeite Movement brought 
to its leader, for a time, financial ruin. 
Some of his sincerest Mormon friends 


gave him ninety days from his excom-_ 


munication as sufficient for this result. 
A heavy stock of goods and bills pay- 


able, aggregating a very large amount, 
practically worthless; for he could 


e neither sell the one nor collect the other. 


In years, the wealthy merchant lost 


the fruits of fifteen years of untiring and 
_ successful effort, and found himself sad-. 
dled with an indebtedness of over a hun- 


dred thousand dollars, drawing heavy in- 
terest. Left with nothing to pay this in- 
debtedness, mining was the only - field 
offering adequate scope for his energies. 

To this he applied ‘himself with a will 
and purpose that could brook no failure. 

The success sirice achieved by him in this 
important sphere is too well-known to 
need more than a passing notice here. 

More perhaps than any other man has he 


been instrumental in developing the 
thines of Utah; and in the successful 


treatment of their products, he has ex- 


pended many hundreds of thousands of 


dollars. The heavy load of debt refer- 
red to has been wholly paid, and his 
former strong financial position more than 
regained, while his future in this regard 
would seem all that his — 


Thus recovered, W. S. Godbe stands 
to-day better in all respects than he stood 
at the beginning of the Movement. In 
regard to his sentiments. and desires to- | 
watd the Mormon people they have 
nothing changed. He was: their friend 
and brother, and ever will be. Nothing — 
that he could do to effect their happiness 
and prosperity would he ‘withhold. | In 
the heat of conflict his aims and motives 
were not understood; but to-day most of 
the Mormon people believe in his deep, 
undying friendship. Brigham Young — 
himself soon became convinced of this, 
and to the day of his death regretted the 
separation. To the last, Brigham Young 
would often say, loved lham 
‘Godbe 


_w. Ss. GODBE ON POLYGAMY. 


An address delivered i in Liberal Insitute, 
Sunday, July 30, 1871. 


I pose to speak this evening upon 
the subject announced—polygamy and 
its solution in Utah—not because some 


persons have publicly requested me to 
define my position in relation to it, but 
I consider that the time has come 

when duty requires that I should do so. 
In the performance of this difficult and © 
delicate task I have not consciously been 
influenced to swerve in the least degree 
from what I consider to be the pure truth 
by considerations of expediency, nor 
stopped to question as to how this or that 
statement will be received by any person 
or party, and, whatever may be its effect, 
I am happy in the conviction that no 
portion of my life has been more wholly 
devoted to the cause oftruth and impar-_. 
tial justice than the few hours wos ie : 
in preparing the thoughts a your 
permission, I will now 

Instead of attempting the tnslyvis of 
the principles involved in this system, I | 
propose to express as briefly as the nature 
of the case will permit, some conclusions 
—the result of much serious thought—not 
only as to what will be the solution of 
the polygamic problem in Utah, but with 
reference to the best course to pursue on the | 
part of those who, under the influence of a 
misguided zeal, formed plural relations in 
the past, and who now have changed their 
views; also to state some facts: re t to 


the subject, in the earnest hope that the 


public mind may be influenced to look up- 
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more liberal point of view, and, form a 
more correct judgment concerning it. _ 
BASIS OF BELIEF IN POLYGAMY. 


- To do this successfully it is necessary, 
in the first place, that a true true understand- 
‘ing be arrived at as to the primal basis 
of belief in this system in the Mormon 


mind; and I know of no fairer way to do¥ 


this than to quote from a tract published 


by the Mormon church in defence of 


polygamy, showing the biblical authority 
therefor, and some short phs also, 
from the ‘‘Revelation on Celestial Mar- 
riage, given .to joseph Smith, Nauvoo, 
July rath, 1843.’ 
“Verily, thus saith the Lord unto you, 
my servant Joseph, that inasmuch as you 
have inquired of my hand, to know and 
understand wherein I, the Lord , justified 


_ my servants Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 


as also Moses, David and Solomon, my 
servants, as touching the principle and 
doctrine of their having many wives and 
concubines: Behold! and lo, I am the 
Lord. thy God, and will answer thee as 
touching this matter; Therefore, prepare 
thy heart to receive and obey the instruc- 
tions which I am about to give unto you; 
for all those who have this law revealed 
unto them, must obey the same; for be- 
hold! I reveal unto you a new and an 


everlasting covenant; and if ye abide not | 
that covenant, then are ye damned; for 


no one can reject this covenant, and be 
permitted to enter into my glory; for all 
who-will have a blessing at my hands, 

_ shall abide the law which was appointed 
for that blessing, ’ and .the conditions. 
thereof, as was instituted from before the 


foundation of the world: and as‘pertain- 


ing to*the new and everlasting covenant, 
it was instituted for the fulness of my 
glory; and he that receiveth a fulness 
thereof, must, and shall abide the law, 
or he shall be damned, saith the Lord 
God. | 
* * 

. God commanded Abraham, and Sarah 
gave Hagar to Abraham to wife. And 
why did she do it? ngvetons this was the 
_ daw, and from Hagar sp 

ple. This, “falling, 
among other things, the promises. Was 
_. Abraham, therefore, under condemna- 
tion? Verily, I say unto you, Nay; for I, 


the Lord, commanded it. Abraham was 


commanded to offer his son Isaac; never- 


— it was written, thou met not kill. q 


Abraham, however, did not refuse, and _ 
it was accounted unto him for pene: 
ness. 

Abraham received concubines, and they 3 


bare him children, and’ it was accotmted 
unto him for righteousness, because they 


were given unto him, and he abode in my 
law, as Isaac also and Jacob did none 
other things than that which they were 
commanded, and because they did none 
other things than that which they were 


commanded they have entered into their 
. exaltation, according to the promises, 


and sit upon thrones, and are not.an “oe 


but are Gods. David also received 
wives and concubines, as also Scasenee 
-and Moses my servants; as also many 


others of my servants, from the beginning 
of creation until this time; and in noth- 


ing did they sin, save in those things 
‘which they received not of me. 


David’s wives and concubines were 
Sn unto him, of me, by the hand of 
athan, my servant, and others of the 

prophets who had the keys of this power, — 


and in none of these things did he sin 


gainst me, save in the case of Uriah and 
his wife, and, therefore, he hath fallen 
from his exaltation, and received his por- 


tion; and he shall not inherit them out 
of the world; for I gave them unto an- 


other, saith the Lord. * 


And again; verily, verily, I say unto 


you, if any man have a wife who holds 
the keys ot this power, and he teaches 


unto her the law of my Priesthood, as - 
pertaining to these things, then shall ’she 
believe, and administer unto him, or she 
shall be destroyed, saith the Lord your 
God; for I will destroy her; for I will - 
magnify my name‘upon all those who re- 
ceive and abide in my law. Therefore, 
it shall be: lawful in me, if she receive not 
this law, for him to receive all things 
whatsoever I, the Lord his God, will give — 


unto him, because she did not administer — 
unto him according to my word; and she 
‘then becomes the transgressor; and he is 


exempt from the law of Sarah, who ad- 


‘ministered unto Abraham according to. 


the law, when I commanded Abraham to 
take Hagar to wife. And now, as per- 
taining to this law, verily, verily, I say 
unto you, I will reveal more unto you, 
hereafter; therefore, let. this suffice for 
the present. Behold, Iam Alpha and 
.Omega. Amen.’’ 

: We n make the following extracts from a 
work — on ‘India, Ancient and 
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cal _ Modern,’ by David O. Allen, D. D. Mis- 
_° sionary of the American Board, for 
twenty five years in India, etc. They 
a are published in his work in an appendix 
| devoted to the subject of Polygamy. 
This subject was taken into consideration 
by the Calcutta Missionary Conference, 
_ composed of Missionaries from. various 
sects of England and America and in- 
cluding Episcopalians, 
Baptists and Congregationalists, in con- 
" sequence of the application of converts 
in India who had been legally married 
to several wives. and who had given cred- 
ible evidence of their personal piety, to 
be admitted into the church... After fre- 
uent consultations and much considera- 
tion, the Conference unanimously came to 
the following conclusion: 

“If aconvert, before becoming a Chris- 
tian, has married more wives t 
in accordance with the practice of the 

ewish and primitive Christian churches, 

shall be permitted to keep them all, 
but such a person is not eligible to any 
office in the church.’’ | 
_ The arguments which we quote below 
are advanced in Dr. Allen’s work as a 
justification of this action of the confer- 
ence of Protestant Missionaries on the 
_ subject. 
- To those who have doubts in respect 
to the intrinsic moral lawfulness of plu- 
rality of wives as it existed among the 
» ancient Jews, and who wish further to 
examine this subject, the consideration 
of the following extracts from a work 
called “Thelyphthora,’ published anony- 
mously many years ago in England, is 
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‘The best and fairest and indeed the 
only way to get at the truth, on this, as 
on every oceasion where religi is con- 
cerned, is to lay aside prejudice from 
whatever quarter it may. be derived and 
let the Bible speak for itself. Then we 
shall see that more than one wife, not- 
withstanding the seventh commandment, 
was allowed’ by God himself, who, how- 
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know His own mind, be ectly ac- 
- quainted with His own will, and thor- 
oughly understand His own law. If He 


wives, but to prevent and condemn it, 

either by the seventh commandment, ‘or 

some otlier law, how is it possible that 
e should make laws for its — 


Presbyterians, 


‘21: 10. 


one, 


: recommended. The author of this work) 


ever others might take it, must infallibly 


did not intend :to allow a plurality of | 


any more than he should for 
the regulation of theft and murder? How 
is it conceivable that He should give the 
least countenance to it, or so express His 
approbation, as even to work miracles in 
support of it? For the making a woman - 
fruitful who was naturally barren must — 
have been the effect of supernatural pow- 
er. ~ He blessed, and in a distinguished 
manner owned, the issue, and declared 
it legitimate to all intents and purposes. 
If this be not allowance, what is? 
‘‘As tothe first, namely, His making 


laws for the regulation of polygamy, let 


us consider what is written in Exodus, 
‘If he (i. e., the husband) take 
him another wife (not, i in so doing, that he 
sins against the seventh commandment, 


‘recorded in the preceding chapter, but) 


her food, her raiment {i. e., of the first 
wife) and her duty of marriage, he shall . 
not diminish.’ Here God positively for- 
bids a neglect, much more the divorcing 
or the putting away of the first wife, but 
charges no sin in taking the second. * 
oe there is a passage (Deuteronomy 
15) which is express to the point, 
amounts toa demonstration of God’s 
allowance of plurality of wives. - ‘If a 
man have two wives, one beloved and an-— 
other hated, and they have borne him 
children, both the beloved and the hated; 
and if the first born be hers that was | 
hated, then it shall be, when he maketh 
his sons to inherit that which he hath, | 


that he may not make the son of the be- 


loved first born before the son of the 
hated, which is, indeed the first born, by 
giving him a double — ofall that he 
hath; for he is the begi th = 
strength, and the cigs of of the 


is his.’ On the footing of this law, ots 
of both women is equally law- 
ful. God calls them both wives, and He 


cannot be mistaken; if He calls them so, 
they certainly were so. If the second 
wife bore the first son, that son was to 
inherit before a son born afterwards of 
the first wife. Here the issue is express- 
ly deemed legitimate, and inheritable to 
the double portion of the first born; 
which could not be, if the second mar- 
riage was ‘not deemed. as lawful and. valid 
as the first. 
‘“‘To say that a plurality of wives is. 
sinful, :is to make God the faatuer. of sin; 
for, not to forbid that which is evil but 
even to countenance and promote it, is 
being so far the author of “ad and acces- 
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sory: t to it in the highest ‘degree. And 
shall we dare to say, or even think, that» 
this is chargeable upon Him, who is of 
purer eyes t to behold evil, .and who 
cannot look on iniquity? (Habbakuk z 

God forbid. 


When God is upbraiding David, by the 


= prophet Nathan, for his ingratitude, to his 
Almighty benefactor (2 Samuel, xii.) He 
- does it in the following terms;—verse 8, 


I gave thee thy master's house, and thy | 


master’s wives unto thy bosom, and I 
gave thee the house of Israel and Judah, 


moreover have given thee such and such 
thin 
«Can we suppose God giving more 
wives than one into David’s bosom, who 
already had more than one, if it was sin 
in David to take them? Can we imagine 
that God would thus transgress (as it 
were) His own commandment in one 
instance, and so severely reprove and 
chastise David for breaking it in another? 
Is it not rather plain, from the whole 
| transaction, that David committed mortal 
sin in taking another living man’s wife, 
but not in taking the widows of. the de- 
ceased Saul ? ot thus, therefore, though 
the law:of God condemned the first, yet 
it did not condemn the second? * * 
*tWhile .this system of a plurality 
wives was reverenced and observ pas 
read of no adultery, whoredom, and com- 
mon prostitution of women among the 
daughters of Israel; no brothels, street 
walking, venereal disease; no child mur- 


_ der, and those other appendages of female 


ruin, which are too horrid to particular- 
ize. Nor were these things possible, 
which, since the revocation of. the divine 
system and the establishment of human 
- systems, are become inevitable. The 
- supposing our blessed Savior came to de- 
stroy the divine law, or alter it with re- 
Spect to marriage, is to suppose Him lay- 
ing a foundation for the misery ate 
destruction of the weaker sex.’” 


Having given the above extracts ond | 


_ the writings of the Rev. Martin Madan, 
in his ‘Thelyphthora,’ we now make the 


following extracts from a tract published . 


by the eminent divine, Bishop Burnet, 
who was elevated to the See of Salisbury, 


England, by William and who is de- 

gertbed as a learned, 
_-eellent Bishop. Heis 
by:his ‘History of the 


udicious and ex- 
wn princi y 


by that of his own times. 


adding that, whosoever puts away his 


that what God 


The tract was written on the question, 

Is a plurality of wives in any case 
lawful under the Gospel?’ 

‘‘Neither is it (a plurality of wives) 


| anywhere marked among the blemishes 
of the patriarchs; David’s wives, and | 


store of them he had, are termed by the 


prephet, | God’s gift to him; yea,aplural- . 


ity of wives was made in some cases a_ 
duty by Moses’ law; when any died with- 


out issue, his brother, or nearest kins- 


man was to marry his wife, for raising © 


| up seed to him; and all were obliged to 
_and if that had been too little, I would © 


obey this, under the hazard of infamy, if 
they refused it; neither is there any ex- 

eptions made for such as were married. 

‘rom whence I may faithfully conclude, 
€ necessary in some 
cases to any degree, can in no case be 
sinful in itself; since God is holy in‘all 
His ways. 

‘«But it is now to be examined, if it is 
forbidden by the Gospel. A simple and 
express discharge of a plurality of wives 
is nowhere to be found. 

“Tt is true our Lord discharges ie 
vorces, except in the case of adultery, 


wife upon any other account, commits 
adultery; so St. Luke and St. Mathew in - 
one place have it—or commits adultery 
against her; so St. Mark has it—or 


causes her to commit adultery; so St. 


Mathew in another place. 

‘*But, says an objector, if it be adultery 
then to ‘take.another woman after an un- 
just divorce, it will follow that the wife 
has that right over the husband’s body, 
that he must touch no other. 

‘‘This is indeed plausible, and it is all 


that can be brought from the New Testa-. 


ment, which seems convincing; yet it will 
not be found of weight. 


‘For it is to be considered, that if our . 


Lord had aimed to antiquate the plurality 
of wives, it being so deeply rooted in the 
men of that age, confirmed by such fash- 

ions and unquestioned precedents, and 
riveted by so long a practice, he must 


have done it plainly and authoritatively, 


-and not in such an involved manner as 


to be sought out of his words by the 


search of logic. 


more clear by any of the apostlesin their . 
writings; words are to be carried no 
farther than the design upon which they 
were written will lead them to; so that 


‘‘Neither are heal dark words made . 


our Lord aan. in that place, to strike 
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out divorce explicitly, we must not, by | their childhood have eet ews to believe 
a consequence, condemn a plurality of | that the Bible contained nothing but the 
wives; since it seems not to have fallen | pure word of God; and who also placed 


y 


ane within the scope of what our Lord does | the most implicit reliance in the divinity 
there disapprove. of the modern revelation upon which it 
‘‘Therefore, to conclude this short an- mainly rests, the lan ge of which, .in » 


swer, wherein many things are hinted | demanding its accep » 18 so" pene . 
which m ight have been enlarged a vocaland emphatic. . 
volume, I see nothing so strong against | MORMON BELIEF IN THE REVELATION. 

‘a plurality of wives as to balance the To people outside of Utah it will ap-— 


jand visible imminent hazards that al 
pear almost incredible that such a revela 
tow overso many thousands, ifit be not | tion should be accepted, by persons of 


E allowed. anything like ave € intelligence, as 

: POLYGAMY NOT PROHIBITED IN THE NEW | coming direct from ; but when we 
TESTAMENT. consider that it only reveals a principle 


The belief, however, is still almost t uni- | that was practised by the best and great- 
versal among Christians, that polygamy, | est men, according to the Mormon view 
if sanctioned by the O/d Testament, is | of biblical antiquity, evidently sanctioned 
certainly prohibited by the New. I will | too by the Almighty, and regulated by 
only add upon that point the opinion of | Him throagh His servants the prophets, 
Martin Luther and the Synod of six Re- | the wonder becomes somewhat deminish- 
formers, who, on a certain occasion were | ed. Indeed, had not the Utah Reform- 
called upon to decide this question. | ers reversed the method by which the 

"ie Their verdict, according to Nichols, was, | quality or the character of a revelation 
‘‘That the Gospel nowhere, in express | should be.tested, they would still be firm- 
= commanded monogamy, and om ly bound to their own superstitions. In- 

st bare y had been practiced Boor stead of testing a doctrine by. the revela- 

7 est dignitaries of the church, | tion, as they once did, they now reverse 
that, ‘if the sayings of Christ are ‘ote: the process, and test the revelation by ca 
ful or mystical, those of the apostles are | the doctrine. In fact, they no. Jonger | 

» ‘sufficiently clear. Monogamy is clearly | believe in revelations at allas emanating 
required of bishops, deacons and elders of | from the lips of a personal Deity, as 
the church, but not of.laymen. Poly- | claimed by the Mormon priesthood. “The 
; gamy continued in the Christian church | only divine revelations in which they do 
until a comparatively recent period, and | believe are such as may come to the souls 
was allowed by Luther and ‘the Fathers | of all, to be held in abeyance, however, 
of the Protestant Reformation, as it also | until sanctioned by reason and confirmed 
is, to this day, under certain circum- | by experience. 
stances, by our Boards of Foreign Mis- The ‘Revelation on Celestial Mar- 
sions. riage,’’ has been for nearly thirty years 

| OTHER ARGUMENTS SUSTAINING POLYGAMY. subjected to the test, and found to be 


untrue, so far as this life is ‘concerned, 
because it reaches a principle that’ is 
? in opposition to woman’s highest na- 
ture, and is in direct conflict with 
males in different localities, the right of ee 
individual agency is such matters and | * This second revelation, however, can. 
other similar data, all of which possess | boast of no ‘‘Thus saith the Lord’’ by 
ingenuity and no small amount of truth, | which to command attention; but rests. 
have been employed with great success. | its claim on the testimony of the still 
Numerous other quotations, from authors | small voice speaking to the individual 
. of note also, in which similar conclusions | soul, irresistibly aifirming its truth.. - 
have been drawn—which still appear to | _The great principle it came to reveal 
- me to be both logical and just—could be the equality of woman with man; a. 
given. Sufficient, however, has been principle ¢ is destined to cause a social 
selected for my purpose, which is to show | revolution, notonly in Utah, but through- 
how strong a foundation has existed. for | out the whole civilized world. This, to 
faith in polygamy to ccuute who from | us in Utah, new revelation, teaches, with 
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_ perceived at a glance that the 
_ parity of the sexes essential to the univer-— 


| suppose, to gra 
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reference to. the marital relation, the 


grand idea that woman, in her developed 


condition, is designed, not only to dis- 
charge the duties of the household and 
bear-children, but to be'to her husband in 
the truest and highest sense a companion. 
This new revelation, the truth of which is 
accepted by millions, also advocates the 
shocking heresy that aman no more needs 
a woman for his companion than a woman 
does a man for hers, and that™to insure 
her pertect freedom she should be man’s 


equal in the marital relationship. This 
doctrine is at once fatal to plural mar- 


riage, both as it exists on earth and as it 
is said to prevail in heaven, for it will be 
eat dis- 


salitv of polygamysy would forever de- 
prive woman of all but a portian of male 
society of any kind, while men would 
possess a corresponding excess of female 
society. 
POLYGAMIC MARRIAGE IN THEORY VIR- 

But while this more modern view is 


fast becoming universal, the student. of 


human nature will readily understand 


how persons believing implicitly, in the 


actual divinity of the revelation on cel- 


estial marriage, and the scriptural texts. 
that have been introduced, would be led 


into polygamy, not, as many ignorantly 
tify a sensual nature, but 
fired rather with the noble purpose of 


-aiding in the restoration and_establish- 
ment of the the social order upon earth. 


This accoynts for the fact that those who 
have embraced this system are among the 
most earnest of the Mormon converts, 


and not, as a class, the depraved and sen- | 


sual. Especially is this true of the women, 


-who, beyond question, have entered this 


order of marriage in obedience to their 
highest convictions, with no more doubt 


as to the propriety of their course than 


they would have in becoming parties to a 
single marriage. | | 
_ THE PRACTICE OF PLURAL MARRIAGE 


in Utah, however, as already stated, has 


been, and is to-day, far below its idea- 


listic theory—it has been weighed in the 
balance of experience, and found wanting 


_-— sadly wanting, in the chief essential of 
- human happiness to 40th sexes; and, if 
the inmost hearts of the women—and of 


the men no less than the women—who 


have been parties of this experiment, could - 


be seen, there would be read, in nature’s 


living characters, a solemn protest against 
it; and one too that religious teaching, 
strengthened by ‘‘divine revelation,’’ 
ancient and modern, is vainly trying to 
suppress. 
POLYGAMY DECLINING. 


That this system of social life is rapid- 


ly declining, there can be but one intel- 
ligent opinion. The time required to ef- 
fect its final dissolution depends entirely 
upon circumstances. If all government- 
al interference and attempted passage of 
stringent Cullom bills should cease—if 


the glaring injustice of impugning to. 


men none but dase motives for marrying 
more than one wife, and the still greater 
injustice of calling their plurat wives 


(who as a class, are as pure and as virtu- 


ous women as ever breathed) concubines, 
should meet with the reprobation from 
the liberal American press that such cal- 


umnies deserve—then but a short time 


will be needed to free the honest Mor, 
mon mind from belief in this imperfect 
one-sided order of social life. No new 
revelation, except the one referred to, is 
necessary to abolish this system in Utah, 


for its foundation is sapped already. Out-— 
side intefference will arrest its decay, . 


but nothing can prevent its final over- 


throw; for the steady ofward course of | 


progress, the despotism of society, the 
sharp sting of public opinion, the rapid 


growth of free thought throughout the - 


Territory, together with the silent testi- 
mony of those who have seen its practice 
and felt its results, are the causes which, 
if unchecked by persecution, will soon 
solve the painful problem. The force of 


public opinion especially will contribute - 


much towards it; for, whatever certain 


individuals may believe, they cannot a 


wholly disregard the prevailing opinion 


of the community in which they live; _ 


they must, in some degree, conform to 
the customs and ideas of the society of 


which they form a part. | 
As this community grows in.importance 


and becomes less isolated, the opinions 
of the people must necessarily change so 
as to harmonize with those of the great 
world outside. This is a law of nature. 
Any arbitrary enactments, therefore, afte 
not only impolitic and unnecessary, but 


LEGISLATION ON THE SUBJECT. 


Some people are unwilling to let social 
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matters regulate themselves, and want to 
expedite the work of harmonizing Utah 
with the rest of the country by force of 
law. Public opinion, in a Republic, is 
the basis of legislative acts.. But minori- 


ties have rights just as sacred as those of . 


the majority, which cannot be disregard- 
ed without danger to the commonwealth. 


‘That kind of legislation which has no 


other object than the! enforcement of 


what the majority call morality is more 


properly usurpation. No body of men, 
legislative or otherwise, has any right to 


-dictate a standard of morality for indi- 


vidual members of society. You. cannot 
legislate virtue into people, except indi- 
rectly, by providing for their education, 
and restraining them from injury to others. 


We all have our standard of right, some 


high, and some low, but—high or low— 
alike beyond the pale of legitimate legis- 
lation. The only reasonable excuse for 


_ the passage of a law against polygamy, 


and other social customs of individuals 
and communities, is the pretence that. 
the practice is an infringement upon the 
rights of others, and subversive of the 
public good.: If this were true, legisla- 
tion though unnecessary—for the evil 
would best cure itself—might be admissi- 


_ ble, but it is mof true in reference to the 


social status of the people of Utah, and 
such has ever been the verdict of candid 
minded persons unwarped by .prejudice 
whose acquaintance with them justified 
an opinion on the subject. 


COMPARATIVE VIRTUE OF THE MORMON 


PEOPLE. 

Twenty years association with this peo- 
ple, with unusual facilities for observa- 
tion, has convinced me that, while they 
are—as have been—undoubtedly the 
victims. of a false logic, and an undue 
faith in men and books claiming divine 
authority, they stand to-day unexcelled 
for industry, temperance and virtue. 
Their polygamy may not be. virtuous, as 


judged by the standard of others, but be- 


lieve me it is pnrely so according to their 


own. Pardon the dogmatism of this 
statement. I speak only what I 4now to 


be true—of facts that cannot be .contro- 
verted, and were I to say less, I should 
fail in doing these people simple justice. 
While all Mormons accept polygamy as 
divine, only about one family in ten 
practice it. Cortrast the Mormons (with 


their immunity t:om adultery) with any 


people where the social evil with all its” 
fearful cénsequencés ils, and you 
will find that among those where mono- 
gomy is the accepted order of marriage, 
something incalculably. worse than polyg- 
amy is practiced by more than one tenth 
of both sexes. Compare them fairly, 
and then say which community is the 
most immoral, and calls the loudest for . 
philanthropic.aid and social reform? I 
do not say that all polygamists have be- 
come such from pure motives by any 
means. The mere ceremony of marriage 
of any sort cannot sanctify it or make it 
virtuous, shat depends upon the. parties 
themselves; so, plural marriage, like sin- 
gle marriage, may be relatively pure or 
impure according to the natures of the 
parties practising it.. | 

It has gver been a sburce of pain, and 
it has caused the blush of shame to man- 
tle the cheek of the refined and sensitive 
Mormon, to hear any one say that 
‘‘polygamy is better than unbridled and 
irresponsible licentiousness.’’ With this 
refined class, and they are not few, plural 
marriage was believed to be of God and 
therefore intrinsically right, and the very 
soul of purity, or it was worse than noth- 
ing. Yet it is no less truethat polygamy 
zs better than prostitution, and until leg- 
islation can succeed in eradicating the 


greater evil, is it not sadly inconsistent | | 


for it to attempt by arbitrary enactments 


to suppress the lesser one? 


Polygamy in Utah will never die 
through violent attacks from the outside, 
but, like the system that gave it birth in 
America, it must be left to perish from — 
internal and not from external causes. 

THE VITAL QUESTION. 


We now come to the most vital ques- 
tion of all, because it must have an im- 
mediate response. What course shoyld 
be taken by polygamous families who 
have outgrowrf the faith in which they 
were formed? This question has not 
only to be answered for the comparative- 
ly few already emancipated, but it is one | 
that will have to be mét for the thou- 
sands of those who still cling to. the re- 
ligion of David and Solomon; for as _cer- 


tain as the world moves and mahkind 


progresses, will these earnest lovers of 


‘truth ere long outgrow their belief in the 


absolute divinity of plural marriage. 
To the superficial and unsympathetic 
the question could: be very easily dis- 
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- posed of. ‘‘Polygamy,’’ they would say, 
“‘is a sin against God and a crime against 
the nation, and should not be temporized 
with, but abolished at once.’’ . 1 would 
remind all such short-work reformers 
that there are other ‘‘sins against God’’ 
_ and other ‘‘crimes against the nation’’ 


in their own monogamic system of a far 


blacker hue and vastly more destructive 
to the well being of society than Mor- 
mon polygamy, and then I would inquire 


why, before they attack this: system so 


violently, they do not cease to temporize 
with such appalling wickedness and 
abolish z# at once? Men of thought and 
conservatism—lovers of their race—adopt 
a very different view. They see the im- 
practicability of attempting, in this mat- 
ter, to control people by any standard of 
right not their own; and thag it is the 
veriest folly to try to force conscientious 
men and women to conform to what so- 
ciety may demand in opposition to their 
own honest convictions. With the class 
under consideration (those who have left 
the Mormon church) a principle is true 
or false, not because some ancient prophet 
or modern revelator pronounces a ver- 
dict upon it, but because of its harmony 
- with nature and its tendency for good or 
evil—so the question to be determined 
by them is, and should be, simply this: 
What course will best conduce to the 
» good of all the parties directly interest- 
ed? The answer to this query, depend- 
~ Ing as it does almost wholly on the cir- 
cumstances attending each particular 
case, can only be fully met by the parties 
themselves. 
own untrameled agency, each should be 
allowed to answer it for himself-and: her- 
self. A few thoughts, however, induced 


knowledge and much careful 


rvation, will find here appropriate 
expression, and will I trust not fail to be 
. endorsed by the judgment of suchas may 
be interested in the peaceful solution of 
the problem before us. : 


FAMILY RELATIONS. 


- As to the further extension of polyg- 
amy in Utah, among the class under con- 
. sideration, there can be no question; 
_ neither is there one as to whether plural 


obligations made in good faith and in’ 
all sacredness should be violated at the - 
will or mere caprice of the man alone. | 


Certainly the female parties to the con- 
tract should be consulted as well. In 


In the sovereignty of their 


families where hatred and jealousy are 
doing their deadly work, rendering the 
wives wretched and the husband—if he 
be not worse than a stoic—far more so, 


a sundering of the ties that hold them is_ 


not only desirable  but_, inevitable 
Sooner or later it must take by the 
voluntary action of one or more of the 
parties, for where the cords that hold are 


not stronger than the influences that lead - 


to separation, the difficulty will find a 
speedy termination. 

_ Where, too, plural relations have been 
formed, in which great disparity of age, 
temper and taste exists, and the wives 
are bound more by poverty and a sense 
of helpléss dependence than by respect 
and affection, in the name of freedom 
and humanity let such relations be at 
once broken, while the husband and fa- 
ther, no less than before, should con- 
tinue to devote his: life-long energies to 
their support and the education of the 
children. 


But there are instances, incomprehen- 


sible as it may seem to some, in which 
persons have become pluralists, not only 
under the full) force of religious influence 
and the lofty enthusiasm which it has in- 
spired, but with as much true affection 
and as free from sensuality as ever in- 


duced others to enter into the monogamic © 


relation—such alliances, formed in the 
bloom of youth, cemented by the child- 
ren of love, and not of lust, have, through 
lapse of years, grown into an unselfish 
friendship that may be called holy. For 
be it remembered that no suspicion of 
impurity, by which the moral nature 
could have suffered the least taint, enter- 
ed into their. minds, for they would have 
staked their lives upon the supposed 


verity that polygamy wasa God-ordained 
system,and the great Controller of human. 
destiny was pledged to protect and favor ~ 


such of his children as entered into it 
with blessings choice and peculiar both 
on earth and in heaven. 3 


A CASE IN ILLUSTRATION. 


Let us suppose a case of this kind, in 
which one man is ‘the husband of two 
wives, who, although occupying separate 
houses, have for many years lived in 
amity together. Toward their husband, 
the father of their children, they have 
nothing but feelings of confidence and 
love; they have passed the meridian of 
life, and have learned to look to the lit- 
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tle world of home for happiness rather 
than to the great world outside of it. 
Their earthly hopes are almost. wholly 
centered in their children, and the pro- 
motion of their good is their chief desire 
and constitutes their greatest joy. They 
are far from indifferent to what society 
thinks and says; tor they have been 
stung to the quick, time and again, by 


its unjust aspersions upon their. virtue, 


and its cruel misapprehensions of the mo- 
tives by which they were actuated. They 
would fain be in harmony with society, 

t the price demanded for its approving 


_ smile is more than they have to give; for, 


in addition to the sacrifice of a gooa 
husband, they are required to deprive 
their children of a father’s presence and 
a father’s counsel—his aid in the time of 
sickness, his consolation and support in 
the trying hour of death. It is useless to 


‘say that this need not-result from divorc- 


ing one of the wives—that that should 
not release him from acting as the con- 
stant friend and life long protector to the 


divorced portion of his household. That: 
the husband should be all this under any 


circumstances I do most strenuously 


- claim, but that alone is insufficient. Are 


the responsibilities of paternity so slight 
that they only comprise friendship, bread, 
clothes and shelter? Is not something 
more comprehended in the whole duty 


of man to his offspring? And can any 


change of views justify him in throwin 
off any part of his entire duty to them if 
it remains in his power to perform the 


whole of it? Do we not know that near- 


ly every waking hour of a -polygamist’s 
hfe is consumed in his over taxed labors, 
whether they be performed in the field, 
shop, or office? The only time at his 
command is late at night and early in 
the morning, and if the majority of men 
who have but one family to support have 
so little. time to enjoy at home, how 

much less time must those have to spend 
there who are under the same sacred ob- 
ligations to sustain two or more families 
as the case may be. | 

As to whether these siniiasibilicies: 
already requiring almost superhuman ex- 
ertions to discharge, should be still fur- 
ther increased by additional children 
there can be as a rule but one conclu- 
sion. Still this matter should be left to 
the supremacy of conscience and the 
discretion of the parties thempelves to 
decide. 


| 


: this momentous consideration. 


after the husband has 


RIGHTS OF THE PARTIES. 

' The question to be settled in the case 
just supposed is simply this: has the man 
the moral right, because he no longer 
believes in the absolute divinity of plural 
marriage, to divorce one of his wives? 
_ and if he possesses this right, with whom 


| shall he violate his marriage vow, and 


whose children shall he sever from his 
presence? ‘‘The second wife and her 
offspring’’ say you? and assign as a reason 
that the fitst possesses the prior claim, is 
the only legal wife, and therefore the 
only one whose right should be consider- 
ed paramount. If it be assumed that a 

man is compelled to divorce one of these 


*wives, then— all other considerations 


| being equal—priority would of course de- 
cide in favor of the first, but in the ab- 
sence of absolute compulsion how can he . 
in strict justice discriminate i in favor of 
either ? 

Let us pause a moment, ere we decide 
Equity 
is the basis of all perfect law, and impar- 
tial justice is its lofty aim. It is by no 
means certain, then, that when it becomes. 
the duty of the tribunals of our country 


to settle the complications growing out | 
of. this peculiar relation of social life, | 


that the rights of all but such as were first 
married will be ignored. Strict justice, 
in view of what has been. shown, can 
know no difference between wives as 
such. The rights of all, as women, —the 
first as much as the second—the second 
as much as the first—will be respected. 

a sense—therefore in the high- 

the women first married, 

soul with those married subsequently, 
are polygamous wives, as much so as 
though, instead of being performed by» 
the Mormon Church, the marriages had 
taken place in Constantinople under the 
laws of the Sultan. But while this is 
strictly true, there is another side of the 
question no less so, and one to which 
justice to first wives compels my calling 
attention, It is well known that many 
of this class have had to consent to their 
husband's subsequent marriages at what- 
ever cost. It has been literallycwrung — 
from them by the fearful dread of destruc- . 
tion by the Almighty if they reftised; for 
the revelation unequivocally says that | 
ht — wife the . 
principle of ‘‘Celestial »’’ ‘then 
shall she believe and ie al unto 
him, or she shall be destroyed; saith the 
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‘Lord your God, for I will destroy her.”’ 


n the other hand, the self-same doc- 


trine, although not necessarily used by 
the husband in either instance, has more 
or less exerted its compulsory influence 


on the minds of plural wives, who | 
_ through the same fear of actual destruc- 


tion, have not dared to withhold their 
assent. So it will be seen that, notwith- 
standing the greatest possible compulsion 
has been used to lead women into plural 


relations, by appeals to their religious 


hopes and fears, yet ali who sustained them, 
irrespective as to when they did so, are 
polygamous wives. .As a consistent Mor- 
mon, the first wife, as much as her hus- 


band, must have believed polygamy to 


be, not only admissible, but—as the reve- 
lation, upon which it mainly rests clearly 
-shows—a principle they are bound to 
For a 
man to marry again under such circum- 
stances was not only the proper thing to 
do, but. was believed to be essential to 
It is due to the 
prevalence of this idea that the first 
wives, in some instances, have actually 
used all their influence to induce their 
husbands. to marry again, and they have 
even gone so far as themselves to select 


maidens for the purpose; thus illustrat-_ 
ing the power of religious zeal over 


woman’s true nature. 


Can the man of honor then, in view 


of these facts, fail to realize that in the 
sight of heaven and his own conscience 
he is as much the husband of one wife as an- 
other? The covenant made with the second 
wife was equally as solemn, and intended 
to be as enduring, as the previous one, 
while at the same time he firmly believed 
that he did not, by forming this second 
marriage, in the least degree violate or 


conflict with the obligation he was under . 


in making the first. How can a true 


under such circumstances, disctim:> 


inate in favorofeither? Is he not bound 
to one as much as to the other—to both 
WOMAN SHOULD BE EDUCATED FOR SELF 
SUPPORT. | 
In this plural relation, as in fact in 
every other relation of life, women should 
have supreme control over their persons, 
and mode of life. To do this they 
should, as far as possible, become inde- 


pendent of their husbands.for means of 


subsistence, and for the proper education 


" 


| 


of their children, so that no ties but those 
of affection and their own free will should 
continue to unite them to their hus- 


bands. Whenever a woman, of her own > 


free volition, desires to sever the marital 
cord, her husband should throw no ob- 
stacle in her path; but he should extend 
every facility in his :power to enable her 
to live an independent life without him, 
and should feel under the same sacred 


obligation as before to provide for her. 


and her children, and for ever after 
remain their nearest and dearest friend. 
_ EQUAL RIGHTS FOR, ALL. | 
‘Any man, himself desiring to be free 
from his plural obligations, who, without 
regard to the wishes of the other wives, 


should peremptorily assume for himself — 


the right to retain one as his only wife, 
would be guilty of an utter disregard of 
his marriage covenant with the rest, and 


a cruel indifference to the feelings of the | 


wives thus treated. It would be more 


manly and better far to frankly avow his 


desires, in which case every true woman, 


‘cost what it might, would at once release 


him. - On the other hand, a man could 
not be held guiltless in continuing to sus- 
tain the relation of husband to a woman 


towards whom he has an aversion, a de- 


gree of affection at least being necessary 
to preserve such a union from sinfulness. 
All alliances not cemented by qualities 


essential to an eternal union, will, sooner 


or later, in this world or the next, be 
broken; but nature alone, with ‘her slow 
but certain processes, should be permitted 
to work, either in making unions stronger 
or in loosening the ties that bind them 
together. In this way the end can be 
accomplished without injuring ties of re- 
spect:and friendship; for, as the young 
child derives strength from the maternal 
breast, so do the weaker of earth’s chil- 
dren derive support from the stronger, 
and why should not this principle be ap- 
plied to those who have entered into 
plural wedlock? Perfect marriages, in 


} the modern ideal sense, are but seldom met 


with, yet who would advise that all ex- 


cept this kind should be dissolved? If 


then, in single marriages the weak obtain 
strength from union with the strong— 
harmonizing in some points, if not in all 
—why should not parties to a plural mar- 
riage remain together for similar reasons. 


For the sake of additional clearness upon _ 
this point, permit me, in ‘conclusion, to — 
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the question. 
the parting may not be without a pang, 
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use an illustration somewhat similar with 
one already employed. 


ANOTHER CASE SUPPOSED. 


In the ardor of religious enthusiasm a 
man marries two maidens within a year; 


they have lived together for a score of 


years, during which period both become 
mothers to a number of children. Sud- 
denly the man awakes to the conviction . 
that polygamy is not a divine i institution, - 
for he has found it-to be incompatible with 
woman's happiness upon earth and crush- 
ing to her hopes in Heaven. Would he 


‘then be justified in casting from his bosom 


one of these women, and the children to 
which she had given birth? . Her affec- 

tions are still placed upon him, and him 
only; the tendrils of her feminine heart 
are entwined around his, and all the 
wifely and motherly qualities of her soul 
have been unfolded and centered in him 
and in his children. It does seem to me 
that justice, wisdom, and humanity would 
unite in a. common verdict that both 
wives should remain with the husband of 
their youth until time and change, those 
great solvers of all problems, shall settle 
When this period arrives, * 


but it will be without reproach, anger or 
regret, for she will accept the past as’ 
having been the best for her; feeling her- 


_ self the child of a divine providence, and 


trusting to the no distant future to unfold 
its wisdom and reveal its purpose. 


CHANGES THAT ARE INEVITABLE. 


There 1 is atime in the revolution of nat- 
_ure’s wheel when the ripe fruit leaves 


the tree that gave it hfe and growth, 


_ when the infant emerges from its mater- 


nal prison,and oldage yields its last saa 
grasp upon this mundane existence; so 

will there also come a time when all 
those who have not been joined together 


by God's holy sacrament of marriage— 


an eternal fitness on the part of each for 
the other—will themselves sever the con- 
jugal ties that have bound them, and sep- 
arate from those they have so fondly 
-loved—the sharers, perchance, of many 
years of life’s joys and sorrows—but in 
that hour they withdraw from an imper- 
fect order, preparatory to entering upon 
the perfect one; they relinquish their 
hold upon a system that has produced 
blessings of eternal worth, but is associat- 
ed with sorrow and solitude and soul 
yearnings that could not be satisfied. 


‘They do this to become the recipient of | 
one rich enough to meet every necessity 


of the heart for love and companionship, 


and in which e aspiration of the soul 
will find its fullest realization. When 
this hour shall come, and while the part-_ 

ings it shall produce may not be unmixed 
with sadness, they will not be in anger, 
but in all tenderness and love, and with 
the certain assurance that the roots of 
friendship, so firmly planted on earthly 
soil, watered by tears of suffering and 
dew of affection, will put forth a stem 
that shall reach into Heaven; where, no 
more exposed to chilling winds, it will 


forever after yield flowers whose frag- 


rance shall never fail, and whose beauty 
shall never fade. Let us wait in patience 
that coming time, when not only Utah’s 
knotty problem, but others no less painful. 
and difficult, will also meet their final | 

solution. 


_ BE FIRM IN THE RIGHT- 


One word more and I will leave this 
weighty subject. If twstakes were made 
in entering into plural wedlock, let none 
4 ofeither sex add to thema si# in their © 
desire to extricate themselves from its 
life-long responsibilities. If, as is neces-_ 
sarily the case, our highest idea of mar- 


| riage is not attained in this system, ré- 


member that it is but seldom reached 
outside of it. The true heroes and _ he- 
roines of life’s great battle field are those 
who silently and unmurmuringly make 
daily sacrifices for the good of others. 
Selleenmmciations is a virtue of greatest 


worth and rarest beauty, and blessed are 
| those who possess it. 


‘Humanity to-day 
stands almost redeemed from its degrada- 
tion, and ranks higher in the scale of mor- 
al excellence, because a few, ennobled by © 
this virtue, tread the earth. Let all seek 
to be of this exalted class, for ‘“They 
shall stand up like pillars of strength ~ 
along the way of time, and coming gen- 
erations, as they know the truth concern- 
ing them, shall be strengthened to go 


| and do hikewise.’’ Be not influenced in 


your course by the impulsive and _irre- 
sponsible voice of society, which is too 
often ignorant of that upon which it 
does not hesitate to a cruel judgment. 

Look rather to the light within, seeking» 
in all integrity that it may be made clear 
and strong by a holy influx from above; 


and when you get the verdict of the high 
tribunal of. your own judg- 
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ment and conscience, ‘telling you the 
best course to pursue for the good of 
all, follow that course with a firm and 


undeviating step, and victory shall crown 
Then, when we reach the 


your life. 
bright beyond, all will be harmony and 
love, and our cup of joy will not be em- 


bittered with painful remembrances of 


wrong, perpetrated upon a confiding wife, 
devoted husband or innocent child, but all 


who have become connected by the in- 
! dissoluble ties of kindred and affection— | 
- wives, husbands, children and parents— 
shall unite in one sweet chorus to call 


each other blessed ! 


WILLIAM H. 


This gentleman was born at Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, England, December 17th, 1831. 


His parents were Baptists. His father 


was a physician, but devoted considerable . 


time to lecturing and preaching in differ- 


ent parts of England, so that William: 
_ H. Shearman had a strict religious train- 


ing, consonant to his own nature. His. 

rents and brothers emigrated to Amer- 
ica betore him, but he fo lowed them to 
New York in 1845, where, in the year 
1847, he united with the Amity Street 
Baptist Church, under the pastoral care 


of Rev. W. R. Williams, D. D. Possess- 
ing a refined spiritual organization, he 


passed through what among the sects in 


that day was avery uncommon spiritual 


experience. As he was walking down 


Broadway, New York, in acontemplative | 


mood, a glorious vision, in-open day, was 


_ revealed to him. He sawa vast multi- | 


tude of angels, in the forms of men, and 
one whom he recognized as ‘Jesus. was 
speaking to them. He was given to un- 


derstood that it was Jesus. To describe 


the glory of his vision, his ineffable joy 
and the spirit-of love which overshadowed 
him, his power to tell would fail, but to 
this day that vision is a revered experi- 
ence to him never to be forgotten. 

In 1849, William H. Shearman, now 


eighteen years of age, went to California, 


so that he was one of the pioneers of the 
Golden State. In 1855 he became con- 
nected with the Mormon people. At that 


. period, the mission on the Pacific Coast 


was under the Presidency of that eloquent | 
The preach- 


apostle, Parley P. Pratt. 


ing of the doctrine of new revelations 
in this age could not but attract the con- 
‘Scientious spiritual mind of Mr, Shear- 


| man. He knew that the doctrine was in 


agreement with his own experience; so that 
in embracing Mormonism he embraced, 
to his mind, a highly spiritual work; in- 
deed nothing less than Christianity, in i its 
pristine purity, beauty and spiritual pow- 
er. 
Having been ordained an Elder under 
the hands of Parley P. Pratt, Mr. Shear- 


man became a travelling Elder-in Cali- 


fornia. He was peculiarly adapted for 
a ministerial life, and his highly spiritual 
nature found a congefial mission in the 


advocacy of Mormonism as he under- 


stood it. This gentleman isan excellent 
example of many intelligent and cultured 
minds who have been captivated with the 
ideals of Mormonism and its Messianic 
promise. Those ideals they donot aban- 

don even now; and it may be said, b 

the way, that it was the exalted enthusi- 
asm and religious earnestness of this class 


that made such a missionary mark among © 


the nations, and converted the tens of 
thousands who, by their immigrations, 


peopled Utah. 


In 1857, Mr. Shearman being 
from his Californian mission emigrated to 
Utah. Here he quickly showed his use- 


fulness with the pen, and his articles in 


the Deseret News attracted attention. 


There was culture, both in their tone 


and artistic execution, and the subject 


which seemed most to engross the writer 


was the education of the rising genera- 
tion of Israel. They were articles emin- 
ently designed to stimulate culture among 


our people, rather th:.1 being 


theological efforts or literary essays; 
and for this reason Mr. ‘Tullidge, who 


| was then editor of the Millennial Star, 


republished them in the British Mission 
to stimulate culture among the European 
Saints. 

In 1862, Mr. Shearman was sent on a 
mission to England. There, he presided 
over the great Birmingham Pastorate; 
and, for a season, he also labored as as- 
sistant Editor of the M/i//ennial Star under 
the Apostle George Q. Cannon. Be- 
tween him and President Cannon, at 
this period, there existed the most affec- 
tionate relations. 

On his return from England, Elder 


Shearman again took up the mission of © 


education of the rising generation. He 


was the first to establish Sunday Schools 
_in ‘‘Zion,’’ beginning in the 12th Ward 
‘under the solicitious encouragement of 
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Presiding Bishop, L. W. Hardy. He 
_ was also the originator of the gas 
Instructor, which has since become the 
official journal of our Sunday School or- 


anizations throughout the Territory, 


and the basis of the Sunday School educa- 

tion of the Mormon Church. : 
Apostle George Q. Cannon, being at 

an early period attracted to this educa- 


tional movement begun by Mr. Shear- 


man, took it up as his own favorite work, 
and Mr. S. transferred to him his inter- 
in the Juvenile Instructor. 
Resi 
- educational work of young Mormondom, 
Mr.-Shearman went into the merchant’s 
calling, purchasing, in connection with 
another gentleman, Mr. Godbe’s store at 
Logan. ‘In this he was enc y 
~ President Young who offered, if needing 


. his help, to back him in the enterprise. 


When co-operation started, he was doing 
a business which would soon have made 
him financially comfortable for life. At 
the request of the Apostle, Ezra T. Ben- 
son, he promptly gave up his individual 
business and put all he had into the 
‘*‘Logan Co-operative Institution.’’ Ex- 
-pecting to go on a mission to the Eastern 


States, he sold out to Co-operation at a 


great sacrifice. As long as he remained 
a member of the Church, himself and all 
that he had was at the ‘disposal of the 
authorities for the advancement of the 


cause, and from his conscientious duty { 
_ no earthly loss .or gain would have in- | 
duced him to swerve;—nothing but an | 
to God and the 


absolute sense of duty 
public good would have led him to take 
the stand he did in coming out as one of 
the leaders of the New Movement which 
was inaugurated at this period. 

___ Thus it will be seen, in the case of 

Elder Shearman as in-that of William S. 

Godbe, that no personal feeling nor 


him to unite in a protest against certain 
policies and rheasures adopted by the late 
President of the Church. ident 
Young had always been particularly kind 
to him, and, on their last meeting at Log- 
an, before the separation took place, the 
President manifested toward him the most 


fatherly kindness and affectionate inter-- 


est. It was a terrible trial to Mr. Shear- 
man— worse than death—to- oppose the 
President, and thus be 


titude of apparent hostility tothe Church 
He knew, also, that” 


and his brethren. 


gning to Apostle Cannon this 


aced in an at- | 


_and policy advocated in this } 
_My associations with my brethren and 


-quished. 
‘regret, but I can without hesitation. 


, impelled me to my present course. 


he had every earthly thing to lose ‘et the 
course he was about to take, while all 
which his ambition could desire was be- 
fore him if he remained faithfml to the 
President and his measures. But he was 
true to his sense of duty to the public 
cause and chose the sacrifice. His fol- 
lowing letter and article will more fully 
define him in his connection with the- 

New Movement: 


Sarr Laxe Cty, Nov. 6th, 1869. 
Prest. B. Younc, 


Dear Brother:—Endorsing, as I do 
with all my heart, most of the sentiments 
contained in the UTan Macazinz, to- 
gether with the policy, ‘‘Cards’’ and 
‘‘Protest’’ of the Editors, I feel that it . 
would be, in the highest degree repre- 
hensible and hypocritical, to attempt to 
fulfil the mission lately assigned to me, 
without first frankly explaining my sen- 
timents to you.. I feel compelled, by 
every conviction of my soul, by my duty. 
to God and to humanity, to sustain the 
policy and spirit of the MaGazinE; and, 
while reserving to myself the right to dif- 
fer from any views that may be expressed _ 
therein, I must maintain and advocate 
what I consider to be right and truth, re- 
— of consequences to myself. 

With sentiments of personal esteem, I 


remain 
Your Brother, 
H. SHEARMAN. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. _ 

It has been with feelings of no ordin- 
ary character that I have placed my name 
among the supporters of the principles 
gazine. 


sisters in this Church, during the past fif- 


teen years, have been of the most pleasur-— 
| able character; and it has been a source 
of inexpressible pain to me, that the 
grievance, nor private pique, induced |} 


necessity should exist for dissenting from 
any part of the policy or sentiments of 
our leaders. 

But, bitter-as it is to be in the smallest 
degree dissevered from the friends and 


associations of the past, Truth is dearer 
than reputation or the ties of friendship 


and kindred; and if it becomesimpossible 
to retain both, the latter must be relin- 
I cannot give them up without 
It 
is this love of truth, and this alone, that 
It is 
there is of a 
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nature to be gained be: it; om the con- 
trary, an almost certain prospect, human- 
ly speaking, of loss in every respect. 

My position is most easily and com- 


_ prehensively defined by stating that I 


heartily endorse the sentiments contained 


in the articles published ‘in this Magazine 


entitled, ‘‘The Josephite Platform,’’ 
‘¢We are nothing if not Spiritual,’’ ‘‘Un- 
Obedience,’’ ‘Plural Mar- 

iage,’’ ‘*The Limits of the Priesthood,’’ 


the Cards” and ‘*Protest’’ of the editors. | 


In embracing ‘‘Mormonism’’ I did 


_ not discard any truths which I before un- 


derstood, neither do I renounce a single 


truth to-day that I have ever accepted. 
I am simply following, as I believe, the 


increasing light of the spirit of truth 


within me, and obeying its dictates. 


My faith in the divinity and ultimate tri- - 


umph of the sublime ‘principles of the 
Gospel, is undiminished, and I desire to 
forsake nothing but the. errors—which 
through human incapacity, have been 
more or less associated with our divine 
System. 


It has been urged that all persons have 


the privilege of entertaining what views 
they please and may still retain their 
membership in the Church, provided 
they will not make public any sentiments 
opposed to the views of the authorities 
thereof. But this is no liberty at all. It 
is simply what no power on earth can 
either give or take away. Every indi- 


vidual is required to obey, irrespective 


of his own convictions, or eventually lose 
his standing in the Church. It would 
therefore, be far more consistent to pro- 
hibit thought, were it possible, than to 


_ deny the free but respectful expression of 


that thought. 


I am aware it is said that 
even this right is granted at the proper 
time and place; but the ridicule, and 
charges of darkness and apostacy, which 
have ever been heaped on the unfortunate 


- individual who has attempted to exercise 


it, have more effectually closed mens’ 
mouths than any Imperial edicts have 
ever beenable to do. Thereare but two 


- paths left open for all who differ from 


* 


any Church measures: hypocritical sub- 
mission, Or an open -avowal of one’s 
belief, with a liability to excommunica- 
tion. J prefer the latter, with all its con- 
sequences, to the course of hundreds who 


feel as I do, but who, owing to their pe- | 
culiar position, dare not 2a utterance 


to their sentiments. 


_ chines. 


The exercise of ‘‘one-man power,’’ as 
now claimed for the President of this 


Church—whether Brigham Young or 


anybody else—is, I feel, an assumption 
unauthorized by God and in direct oppo- 
sition to the spirit of the age and the 


genius of the Gospel. However innocent, 


or even beneficial, its advocates may 
claim the exercise of such power to be at 


present, it would inevitably result, if con- 


tinued, in the most tremendous aind op- 
pressive temporal and spiritual despotism 
the world has ever seen, and reduce 
mankind to the condition of mere ma- 
Such a system is an attempt— 
however it may be disclaimed by some 
—to force upon the intelligence of the 
nineteenth century the long-since explod- 
ed doctrine of Popish infallibility—not 
that ‘‘infallibility’’ is claimed, but it is 


practically enforced. All who feel such 


a government to be in harmony with their 
nature, should, of course, be allowed to 
enjoy it; but I feel it an imperative cuty 
to express my dissent therefrom. 

In conclusion: I will say,—The cause 
of truth is dearer to me thanever. I am 
full of the joyful assurance that every 
divine prediction in regard to Zion will 
be fulfilled, and that the time is not far 
distant when she will arise in her splen- 
dor, put on her beautiful garments, and 
become the center of heavenly light, in- 
telligence and joy to the whole earth. 
Then, if not before, I expect to enjoy 


the confidence and approbation of those - 


who may now feel it necessary to with- ” 


draw their fellowship and frigndship from 


me. Respectfully, 

W. H. SHEARMAN. 

- In closing this biographical sketch, it 
may be observed that Mr. Shearman has, 
as he once said publicly, no apologies to 
make for either joining the ‘‘Mormon 


‘Church’’ or for the course which severed 


him therefrom.’’ Whatever his faults in 


the eyes of his former brethren, moral 


cowardice has not been one of them; 
and while he has ever boldly denounced 
what he felt to be wrong, he has, with 
equal fearlessness and greater ‘obloquy, 
always asserted his attachment to and 
friendship for the Mormon people: 


ELI B. KELSEY. 
Elder Kelsey says: ‘‘My progenitor, 


John Kelsey, settled in Connecticut in 
the year 1629. I was born 27th of 
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October, 1819, Scioto County, Ohio. I 
joined the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-Day Saints in the month of June, 
1843, whilst teaching school in Trimble 
County, Kentucky, four miles from the 
city of Madison, Indiana. I was not 
converted to what is called ‘Mormon- 
ism’ by the labors of any missionary of 
the faith, My mother had some years 
previous joined the church. That I 
might learn something of the religious 
faith that had so captivated her that she 
left home and friends and took her way 
to Nauvoo, the then City of Refuge for 
the Saints, I sent money to Nauvoo and 
subscribed for the Zimes and Seasons and 
purchased a copy each of all the Mormon 
books then published. I found, to m 
rise, that the revelations of Joseph 


Smith and his teachings on_ doctrine 
with the teachings of Christ and 


_ his apostles. I read-myself into the faith 
and doctrines taught by Joseph Smith. 
- Intellectually, I was a convert many 
months before I could find a Mormon 
Elder to baptize me. 

I landed 1 in Nauvoo, April 1st. 1844, 
with my little family of wife and three 
children, determined to. be with the man 
_ who could talk with angels and enunciate 
to the world so grand a philosophy. I 
at once set to work and founded the 
Nauvoo Seminary. Withinthree months, 
I had 224 pupils and several assistant 
teachers. I soon formed the acquaint- 
ance of Joseph Smith and nearly all of 
the dignitaries of the Mormon Church. 
- The children of the Prophet and_ his 
brother Hyrum were my pupils at the 
time of the murder at Cart 

In the enforced Exodus of the _— 
from Nauvoo in the winter and = 
1846, I took my part and slowly wor 
my way with wife and four children 
through Iowa and arrived at what was 
then known as ‘Winter Quarters’ on 
the western-shore of the Missouri River 
in the month of August, 1847. At sev- 
eral periods during those days of travail, 
I was forced to pray—‘Give us this: day 
our daily bread;’ for sometimes I had 


not a mouthful to eat in my house or my | 


tent; but we never went hungry, thoug 


tain life. 

In Feb , 1848, I was appointed to 
a mission to the British Isles. I slowly 
worked my way from Winter Quarters 
- to St. Joseph on the Missouri River with 


also call 


my family, which was now ace by the 
death of our two youngest children; from 


thence.to St. Louis and then to my fa- 
ther in-law’s farm on the Kentuck 
of the Ohio River, opposite the 


ment there, I left my wife and children 
at her father’s home and went to the city 
of Louisville, Ky. and hired myself as a 
joiner tomy brother, who was then a 
master builder in that city, at $1.25 per 
day and my board. There I remained 


‘until I had earned money enough to 
furnish my wife and children with food — 
gna clothing to last them a year, trusting 


o my wife’s family, whom I had already 


baptized, to give them the shelter of a. 


home. 


bank 
ity of © 
Madison, Indiana. Finding no employ- : 


In the month of July, 1848, after fad | 


ly embracing my wife and children, I 
hailed the 
and while the yaw! was coming ashore 
for me, I euptiel my purse, containing 
$3.25, into my wife’s lap, determined to 
start upon my mission of love without 
purse or scrip as the apostles of old had 
done. Her agony at my going without 
a cent in my pocket was so great that I 
consented to take the $3.25 with me. 

With this small sum, I started on a 
journey of at least 4500 miles, and that, 

too, among strangers. Yet, ‘throughout 
my whole journey I never failed to find 


ing steamer for passage; 


friends. When questioned, I told of my 


mission, and friends at once.sprang up 


around me everywhere. I landed in 


Liverpool on the last day of August, 
with $3.50 in my pocket, being a slight 
increase of the money which I had when 


I parted from my wife to take this mis- 


sion to a foreign land. My labors in 
the British Isles from Sept. 1st, 1848, to 
Dec. 3ist, 1851, are matters of Mormon 
history.”’ 


To this autobiographic sketch must 


be supplemented a few general points. 
Elder Kelsey was left, by Orson Pratt, 
in charge of the British Mission during 
the period of that Apostle’s.return to 
America in 1850; but his crowning mark 
was made as President of the London 
Conference. Indeed it was Elder Kelsey 


| who first brought the great London Con- 
our food was the plainest that would SUS- 


ference to its well-known organic per- 


fection, and under him tract societies 


were organized everywhere in his district, 
and hundreds were brought into the 
Church oF his missionary energy. He 


into the ‘ministry a number | 
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of young men who have -since distin- 
guished themselves, among whom was 
Charles W. Penrose. His history in con- 
nection with the Godbeite Movement 
has been very fully sketched as it must 


be understood that he ran through its 


entire record and action. Undoubtedly 
in character-strength, Elder Kelsey stood 
first among his compeers. Indeed, he 
is a strong Cromwellian type of man and, 
_ therefore, eminently one of Joseph 

Smith’s Elders. Dominance and inde- 
pendence of character peculiarly marked 
all those Elders who took Joseph Smith 
as their pattern; and Kelsey also possess- 
ed quite a liberal endowment of those 
qualities by Nature. Those who think 
Mormon Elders are slaves, or that they 
are to be subdued for a long period by 
any human will, no matter how strong, 
even in their presiding men, have but a 
very poor conception of what Elder Kel- 
sey’s protest and action against President 
Young meant. The moral of the action 
meant that there are a thousand Mormon 
Elders almost as potent in their character 
force and will as Brigham himself, and this 
being the case they were not going to be 
for ever subdued by one dominant mind. 
Kelsey’s philosophy as a Mormon Elder 
is that we bow to our own priesthood as. 
the embodiment of our own wills as Mor- 
mon Elders and that the President took 
the advantage of this and absorbed our col- 
lective strength; and that the Mormon 
results, since the death of Joseph Smith, 
were not Brigham Young’s, but of thou- 
sands of strong faithful Elders. This is 
3 opinion of John Taylor, 

Orson Pratt, Wilford Woodruff and the 
whole of the Mormon Priesthood. There 
has never been a difference of opinion 
between any of us in this, and. nothing 
ever offended Mormon Elders so much 
as the Gentiles ascribing everything of 
Mormonism to Brigham Young. Kelsey 
was emphatically a rebel to President 


Young, and he means by this that all. 


Mormon Elders are properly rebels to a 
One Man Power. What a view of Mor- 
monism is this for the Gentile’s astonish- 
ment! And yet it is strictly the Mor- 
mon view. The Elders never would 


acknowledge a One Man Power, even 


though they were bowing to it practically. 
Kelsey affirms that the Mormon Church 
is the most democratic Church in the 
world, and this is just what a// the Mor- 
mons say. As will be seen by a review of 
11 | 


his protests and action, Elder Kelsey's 
point is that this is indentically what we 
are in genius and theory, but not quite 
in practice, hence our actfon itself.: To 


nothing that Eli B. Kelsey does mist be 
given an ‘Anti-Mormon interpretation; 


he is emphatically a Protestant Mormon 


Elder. | 

-- Nor must it be thought that Elder 
Kelsey has a poor appreciation intellect- 
ually of the Mormon Church. With all: 
its faults—the mere defect of its members 


—he thinks it head and shoulders above 


any Church in the world, while he further 


holds that Mormonism, outworked to its 
culminative excellence, is. the grandest 


religious faith the world has ‘ever pos- 
sessed. Such are Eli B. Kelsey’s views | 


and such is.the man. 


“HENRY W. LAWRENCE. 
Henry W. Lawrence was born July 


18th, 1835, near Toronto, Canada. 


When . Joseph Smith, the Mormon 


Prophet, took his mission to Canada, he, | 


with John Taylor, who had joined the 
Church in the British“ province, visited 


Toronto, and among their converts were | 
_Edward Lawrence and Margaret his wife, 
the parents of the subject of this sketch. 


In 1838 the Lawrences moved to Illinois 
to join the body of the Saints, but in 1840 
the father died at Lima, from which place 


the family removed to Nauvoo. In 1850 


the mother and children crossed the 


_ plains to Salt Lake City. 


After having served as a clerk for sev- 


' eral of the pioneer firms, Mr. Lawrence, 
In the spring of 1859, went into. business 
with his brother-in-law, John B. Kimball, | 


a Gentile, who was known as a promin- 


-ent merchant of Salt Lake City before © 
the period of the Utah war. Soon the 

‘firm of Kimball & Lawrence became 
famous both at ‘‘home and abroad,’’ for 
its commercial integrity,” solidity and 
_ prudence. John Kimball, though a Gen- 
tile merchant, had always been on the 
‘most friendly terms with the Mormon 
people, to whom he was so nearly related, 


and was as faithful as any brother in pay- 


| ing his tithing to'the Church, and as lib- 
eral as a prince in his donations to the 


poor. Undoubtedly, however, it was 
Lawrence who gave to the firm its sub- 
stantial influence with the community, 
for the strict moral life and uprightness 


of character of the young merchant, 
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coupled with his excellent commercial 
_ability, established him at once in the 
public regard and in the confidence of 


, President Young. 


The record of Mr. Lawrence in con- 


nection with the Godbeite mevement has 


been given in the general history, but this 
, gentleman has since figured considerably 
in the political action of the Gentile 
‘Liberal Party,’’ being in this particular 
the exception from his compeers: Nev- 
ertheless, Henry W. Lawrence stands 
high in the public mind for his integrity, 
and he is still respected by the Mormon 


people who, however, regret: his sub- 


sequent Anti-Mormon course, while they 
do not so much condemn his record asa 
Mormon Reformer. 

But the course of Mr. Lawrence is al- 
together and pre-eminently acceptable to 
the Gentile portion of the community. 
He prides himself in being represented 
purely as an American citizen rather 
than by his early connection with the 
Mormon people. Loyalty to the Gov- 


and obedience to the laws of the 


tion are supreme sentiments in his 
mind. If a:decision isin question as to 
which shall prevail,the ‘‘Divine Will’’ of 
‘the Mormon Church or .the Republican 
will of the United States, Mr. Lawrence 
immediately decides as an American with- 
out the least reference to his former al- 
legiance tothe Mormon Church or an 
atom of reservation in his mind upon the 
subject. ‘Fhis course of conduct and 
mood of mind render him very popular 


and influential with the Gentile party. | 


Moreover, above all sectional judgment 
of his character and conduct, Mr. Henry 
W. Lawrence stands in the first rank of 
Representative 


ELIAS T. HARRISON. : 
Mr. Harrison was born at Barki 


first religious impressions were derived 
from his mother at a very early age. 
Taking him on her knee, on one occa- 
sion, at that impressible period, she so 
fondly and persuasively instilled into _ 


_ mind the superior beauties of g 


and virtue, and the delight and Suainans 
it would confer on herself and his father 
to have him live a good and noble life, 
that the influence of her teachings never 
left him. Through all the temptations 


of youth and manhood, ever after, her 


that Jesus zs the Son of God? 


words acted as a restraining power. = 


mother died when he: was only eight 


years of age, but never was a mother’s 
memory more loved and worshipped. It 
is one of his cherished avictioas that 
her presence and influence have been with 


him in every event of importance through- — : 


out. his life. 

Mr. Harrison’s belief in the insufficien- 
cy of Christian creedalism to meet the 
wants of human nature, received its first 
bias at the same tender age in seeing that 
mother, so good and pure to his mind— 
so earnest in her love for truth, in an 
agony of distress over the question wheth- 
er she really had come up to the Chris- 
tian standard of faith or not; combined 
with the dreadful surmise whether her 
lack of faith in accepted Christian theolo- 
gy could possibly have been induced by 
“sinning against the Holy Ghost’’ in 
some unconscious moment. _ 

Thus, even at this childish period, Mr. 
Harrison. was unconsciously preparing 
for the life of an -iconoclast and a Re- 
former. The all important questions, 
‘‘Whence am I?—Whither am I going? 
—and what is the true religion of life? 
were in his youthful days ever before him. : 
Under the guidance of his father, a sin-” 
cerely religious and an upright man, he 
attended Sunday School, devoured the 
Jewish Scriptures and began to reason ~~ 
himself on their contents. ‘‘At the 
of 12 years,’’ he says, ‘‘I found myse 4 
on one occasion, suddenly arrested by 
the question—After all, how do I know 
I believe 
it, but how do I know it? The question 
arrested me like an inspiration in one of 
my little wanderings through the by- 
ways and lanes of my native village. I 
well remember standing transfixed by 
that question, which seemed more spoken _ 
from without than within. The answer 


» | given back to my invisible questioner 
» Essex, England, March 26th, 1830. His 


came to my mind almost as quickly as 
the question: ‘I do not know that Jesus 
vt the Christ. All I know is that he 

ught the most noble and Godlike prin- 
a es of any man of whom I have ever 
heard. He must therefore have been 
nearer to God than any other man.’ It was 
such an answer as I might have received 
from the lips of a Parker or a Channing, 
had I lived in a country where such men 
could be found. But I wasin an atmos- 
phere of religious thought, unpenetrated 


_by such unorthodox methods of deter- 
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mining the divinity of principles. - It 
was a case of truth springing up intuitive- 
ly in the soul, without the aid of relig- 
ious guides. ‘It satisfied me and: gave me 
rest, and was the basis of future inde- 
pendent thought.’"" 

At the age of fourteen, Mr. Harrison 
entered upon the study of architecture, 
at which he remained eight years in the 
office of one of the most prominent Lon- 
don architects. 


in its most innovative and prosperous 
condition in England. He claims that, 

in joining Mormonism, he simply attach- 
ed himself to a system incarnating ideas 
_ which had strongly impressed themselves 
upon his mind as the result of his own 
unaided search for truth. He was fol- 
iowing up the line of intuitional thought 
commenced in his boyhood. Alone and 


unassisted, he had arrived at most of the 


principles of which the Mormonism of 
- that day was the herald. His mind de- 
manded a religion of present evidences. 


He had asked his religious teachers on | 


definite and positive evidence of the trut 
of Christian theology could not be had, 
beyond the testimony of ancient books: 


and receiving no satisfactory answer there- : 


unto, had concluded that the fault lay in 
modern theological systems and not in 
Divine arrangements. When, therefore, 


he met with Mormon Elders,—who were 
not only combatting so many of the 


bigoted dogmas of the past but asserting 
the return of an age of spiritual manifes- 
tations and direct spiritual evidences,— 

ait was like listening back to the .echges 
ot his own heart. He joined ‘‘the strange 
sect,’’ and for a period of nearly ten 
years, commencing at the glowing age of 
youthful manhood, he resigned all pro- 
fessional life, and, to use his own lan- 
guage, ‘‘went out to preach the glorious 


ee doctrine of a present God in the affairs 


of men.’ 
' In one respect, at least, he realized 
what was promised him by the Elders— 
namely, an actual spiritual power accom- 
_ panying thesystem. In the simple hearted 
and.pure associations of those early mis- 
sionary days, he found a love-influence 
and a brotherhood that possessed inde- 
_scribable charms forhim. Very remark- 

able healings occurred at times under his 
hands. ‘Compelled to stand up before 
multitudes, sometimes trembling from a 


It was while thus engag-. 
ed that he made his first acquaintance: 
with the Mormon movement, at that time 


sense of his own inadequacy to the task 
before him, he found himself the subject 
of influences which made him the vehicle 
for a flood of words and ideas beyond his 
existing stores of thought. Remarkable, 
and what seemed almost miraculous, prov- 
-idences supplied his needs. All this and 
much more were at the time, to his mind, 


so many evidences of the divine origin | 
But in later years he has_. 


of his religion. 
supplemented this testimony with the 


assertion that these spiritual gifts are ‘‘the — 


inheritance of all humanity and the spe- 
cial —— of no Church in the world.”’ 

But Mr. Harrison met with great diff- 
culties over the subject of the Book of 
Mormon, for which he expresses more in- 
tellectual contem 
ing tothe Mormon people! It was the 
fact.of a spiritual dispensation, illustrated 
in the experiences of the Mormon people 
themselves, and not the Book, that sus- 
tained his faith in the Divinity of Mor- 
monism. 


At one time during his ministry, vague . 


reports ofa very uninspired condition of 
things in Utah led him to review the 
groundwork of his faith. To his mind, 
the greatest evidence any system could 
present of a Divine origin must be in its 
principles. He laid down the assumption 
thus: 


‘‘Supposing God had originated 


Church, being the product of the Divine 
Mind, it would as certainly be a manifes- 


tation of God in principles as Nature— _ 


its physicial counterpart—-was a manifesta- 
tion of God in material things. The princi- 
ples of such a Church emanating from God 
would, of necessity, present the finger 
marks and tokens of a Divine Hand. 

The image and superscription of a God 
should be enstamped upon them. If the 
enlarged methods, the comprehensive pur- 


poses, the benevolent designs, the ten-— 


dencies to good, the grandeur of thought 
which a God would necessarily impress 
upon his works were not found 1 in them, 
then they were not divine.’ 

No higher method of test was ever 
applied to any system of Church theology. 
The review gave birth to Mr. Harrison's 
splendid series of articles entitled; ‘‘To- 
kens of Divinity in Mormonism.’’ Of 
their kind, there is nothing equal to those 
articles in the whole volumes of the A7//en- 
nial Star. They won him the admira- 
tion and friendship of the great idealist, 
Apestle Amasa Lyman, and are, in them- 


than would be pleas- . 
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selves, striking proof of the high intellec- 


tual elaboration that Mormonism is | 


_ capable of receiving. 

Of Mr. Harrison’s official position in 
the Church in England, it may be re- 
marked that after serving in the ministry 
asa Traveling Elder, he was for some 
years the President of the great London 
Conference which, at the date of his pre- 
siding, was so extensive that he regularly 
_ paid the rent of twenty-four public halls 
in London and vicinity. ‘ For five years, 
he was also manager of the Book Depot 
of the Church in London, and was finan- 
cial agent of the Liverpool office for the 
receipt of all monies from the continent 
several districts of England. A new 
_ system of books, designed by him, for 
tracing up and accounting for, of all 
monies paid by the people, was adopted 
by the British mission. 


After years of faithful labor in the 


British Mission, Mr. Harrison emigrated 
to Utah in 1861. No provision of 
money or: outfit having been made for 
him beyond his passage across the water, 
his journey was one of a most painful ex- 
perience. He walked a thousand miles 
across the Plains and suffered unspeakable 
agony over the death of his beloved wife 
whom he buried on the Plains. Ar- 
-riving in Utah, his exalted dreams 
and hopes of a present Zion seemed 
dissipated by the realities. How, like 


. thousands of others who have conceal- 


ed similar disappointment in their 
bosoms, he bore all this in pain and si- 
lence for some years until, when the bur-+ 
den grew insupportable, and the hour of 


eS inspiration came, he uttered his protest, 


in concert with his brethren, needs no 
recapitulation. 
In the meantime, he occupied himself 


with business cares and lived a life of 
There was little or no | 


__ self suppression. 
demand at that time in Utah for men of 
his: profession; and his struggles for a mere 
existence were a relief. | 

From the first hour of his arrival in 
Utah, he had felt a desire to revive in 
the minds of the people the sentiments 


which had inspired their earlier and more 


days. To be instrumental in 
is, in conjunction with his friend Mr. 
E. W. “Tallidge, he projected a literary 
ine entitled the feep o’ Day, 
which they published at Camp Douglas. 
In this paper, the first plea was uttered 
in behalf of the Gentiles in this ery 


that ever came from any member of the 
resident community. It was written by 
Mr. Harrison and entitled ‘‘Gentile and 
Mormon.’’ This ‘magazine abounded 
with humanitarian and liberal thought 
and was a prophecy of its more prom- 


-inent successor, the Utah Magazine. It 


passed away, but not until it had put on 
record the fact that, in a liberal sense at 
least, Utah’s Peep o' Day had appeared. 
Thrée years later, (in 1867), Mr. Har- 
rison again essayed journalism,—this 
time starting the historical Utah Maga- 
sine—a journal destined to make more 
history and effect a greater revolution in 
Utah affairs than any journal or move- 


- ment that had up to that time appeared. 


At the most successful period of its ca- 
reer, it was set aside to make way for the 


Mormon Tribune and, ultimately, the 


original Salt Lake Tribune. These 
journals were powerful because they ap- 
pealed to the Mormon heart instead of to 
the Mormon combativeness. The great 
success which attended these literary and . 
journalistic efforts within the ranks of 
Mormonism, demonstrated the fact that 
the Mormon system can only be effect- 
ively moved from within itself; and this, 


| too, only by a spirit devoid "of malice 


and by truly conscientious aims which in | 
the end justify themselves; for the Mor- 
mons are, as a rule, a conscientious God- 
fearing people and can only be dealt with 
in the integrity of their character. ! 
Mr. Harrison was the principal editor 
of each of these papers, and he unswerv- 
ingly held them to their course to the 
last hour that -he had control of their col- 
umns. The reasons for this course were 
because he comprehended the whole in- 


ner life of the Mormon people,—knew 


that they were bound both by the excel- 
lence and defects of their system and that 
no treatment but that which appealed to 
their sense of self-respect, could effect 
any change for the better. More than 
this, he had seen the failure of all antag- 
onistic journalism to stir even a ripple on 
the surface of Mormon society. He, 


therefore,. was, through the whole con- | 


duct of these j “er he has been 
to this day, the. champion ofa just and 
conservative treatment, and the opponent 
of all radical and extreme measures as ap- 
plied to the Mormon question. Sooner 
than participate in the policy of force 
and coercion—to his mind, equally the 
policy of and injustice—he 
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his connection with the Sa# Lake Tri- 
dune, the paper which, more than any 
other man, he had labored to_upbuild, 
and allowed himself to be deprived of 
the results of all his years of toil and sac- 


rifice. Driven by the change of policy 


from the columns of his own paper, he 
devoted himself to the establishment of 
a free platfofm; and for five years—until 
compelled by sickness and mental strain 
to desist—he has conducted meetings at 
the Liberal Institute, presenting, from 


_ year to year, the best talent and thought 


the city afforded. Equally indifferent to 
praise or blame, he has, whenever cir- 
cumstances have thrown some Mormon 
question prominently to the front, boldly 
defended the rights of the Mormon peo- 
ple to considerate treatment. His lec- 


_ ture on ‘‘Apostates and Endowments,”’ in 


_ principles prevailed, then has its cause of 


which he defended the Mormons from 


the charge of intentional treason, and 
his lecture on ‘‘Conservatism or ‘Radical 
Treatment for Utah,’* are marked ex- 


amples at once of his loyalty to the peo- | 


ple and his strong native sense of right 
and justice. 


‘TRIUMPH OF REFORM. 
It has been sometimes said that the 


a Godbeite Movement was a failure. Now, 
this can be determined with almost sci- 


entific exactness by first determining 
whether its principles and issues have 
failed or succeeded. It those issues and 


Reform triumphed, and its prophecy of a 
spirit of progress and’ change about to 


pass over the entire community, been ful- | 


filled. 


The foregoing record will show that 


the entire original aim of the Movement 
contemplated simply the social progress. 


of the community, the freedom of the 
press, the development of our mines, and 
the right of our mission to the Mormon 


people as Mormon Elders. The furth- 


est aim of that mission, on the religious 
side, was the restoration of the Mormon 
Church to its true character as a ‘‘great 
Spiritual Zion’’ in the age, as set forth 
in the article entitled, ‘‘We are Nothing if 


‘not Spiritual;’’ and, on the temporal side 
of the question, there was the affirmation 


that the commercial and labor issues of 
the .eountry properly belonged to our 


business and commercial men, and to the. 
working people generally, and not so ab-. 


solutely to the Apostles, whose calling 
was in the spiritual care and teaching of 
the Church: in fine, that the claim that 
the President of the Church had ‘fthe 
right to dicta¢e in all things temporal/and 


spiritual,’’ was not sound in principle nor » 


ood for the community when carried 
into extreme practice. To-day, this is 
all admitted by the majority of the Mor- 
mons, both leaders .and people. Take 
the aims of the Godbeite Movement in 
some detail. There was the vital ques- 
tion of the necessity of the development 
of Utah’s mineral resources, at once for 
the consummation of the destiny of the 


Mormon people and the destiny of Utah | 


as an important State in the great Amer- 


ican Commonwealth. Now since the | 


Godbeite advocacy for the opening of 
our mines, which began in 1869, the 
Utah mines have become famous in all 


the world, and millions of foreign capital — 


have been invested in them. Indeed, 
scarcely a year had elapsed, ere an Apos- 
tle in the ‘Tabernacle,.in one of his ser- 
mons declared that ‘‘the Zerd had un- 
covered the mines.’’ If so, 


1869, when the article on the ‘‘True 
Development of the Territory’’ was writ- 


ten. Be this Divine intending as it may, 


the mines of Utah to-day are great facts, 


and it is sound Mormoh philosophy that — 


the Lord is in everything which comes 
to pass touching the Mormon people. 
This is admirable philosophy, moreover. 
Would that all nations acknowledged 
as much concerning themselves. <The 


Mormon leaders would not presume to 


interfere with the Lord’s uncovering the 
mines, now they discern that As hand is 
in it. To-day, even Apostles are inter- 


ested in mining claims; and, henceforth, 


Utah is a mining territory. Is not this a 
triumph ? | 


At first it was thought, not only by the. 


Leaders but the people, that the opening 
of the mines would be destructive to the 
Mormon Church. The result, however, 
has been found, that in the development 
of our mineral wealth a thousand agen- 
cies have come into existence of a pre- 
serving character. Too many arevitally 
concerned in’ Utah’s welfare to allow 
any disruption to be brought upon the 
Mormon people by their enemies. The 
‘‘rule or ruin’’ party has declined in 
power just in proportion tothe growth of 


the Gentile interest in the welfare of this 


then the 
| ‘Lord was adout to uncover the mines in 
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t mineral country. Sometimes, the 
ormon Leaders are twitted with the 
fact that they have changed their views 


- and aged in, relation to this question. 
Surely, 


. then, the moral of the argument 
is all in their favor. What do Reformers 
labor for in their agitations but to effect 
such changes? It means, in this case, 
that the Mormon Leadérs, finding’ that 
‘the increase of a Gentile population and 
the working of our mines have a preserv- 
ing and not a destructive tendency, they 
have quickly acknowledged the hand of 
Providence and very, nearly reversed 


_ themselves. Is riot this expressive of the 


soundest sense and the most sagacious 
religious consistency? Speaking in their 
own style, would you have them fight 
{against the Lord and his providence con- 
cerning them? ‘The very fact’ of such 
rapid changes among the Mormon Lead- 
ers, themselves, affords. abundant proof 
how admirable the Mormon people will 
yet become in the eyes of all America 
ere another quarter of a century shall 
have passed away. * 

But, perhaps, the best proof of the 
triumph of reform among the Mormons 
is the now very generally conceded fact 


that everything necessary for the public 


ood can be accomplished inside the pale 
of the Church. There is no longer any 
necessity that its Elders should go out of 
the Church to effect reforms or to advo- 
cate a public cause. It. has now become 
impossible for any large number of men 


to apostatize upon any question of the — 


times, whether spiritual or temporal. 
Henceforth, a division of judgment would 


‘simply be groundwork for ‘discussion 
among the Elders of their religious status 


and views, or of their State common- 
wealth. The constant affirmation of El- 
der Kelsey, ten years ago, that the Mor- 
mon Church, when worked upon her 


own fundamental principles, is the most | 


democratic Church in the world, is to- 
day the acknowledged fact touching the 
true Mormon theory; and it is fast be- 


coming soin practice. It prevailed after | 
_ the death of 


ident Brigham Young 
in the voting of fhe Elders in quorums, 
in the restoration of the Church to the 
guidance of the Twelve, and in the 


_ choosing of John Taylor as the most fit- 
ting man to lead the Church; for John 


Taylor was not the first Elder in the 


Church as every man in the Church 
_ knows; he was simply the most fitting 


man, or those quorums in. their demo- — 


cratic supremacy would have rejected 
him. Moreover, no sooner was the 
Church restored to the guidance of the 
Twelve than the Apostles began to in- 
vestigate and adjudicate upon the last 
Presidential administration. There is . 
no longer a One Man Power in the Mor- * 
mon Church. Were President Taylor to 
do anything to outrage the Twelve and 
the Quorums generally, there is no doubt 
that he would be judged ~ ag his life- 
time, but we all know that this would > 
not have been the case with President 
Young. The same spirit of reform and 
true Mormon democracy is seen in the 
actions of the Utah isigture. 
There is another view which was taken 
by the Godbeite leaders which has been 
ly illustrated by Subsequent facts. 
They told the Government and the pub- 
lic that the Mormon people would solve 
their own religious and social problems, 
and that none others could do it for 
them;—that Congress could not; that the . 
courts could not; that special legislation 
would fail, and that all anti-Mormon cru-. 


_sades at home would be abortive. Never 


was anything in history proved more con- 
clusively than this has been proven with- 
in the last ten years. _— | 

In fine, the Neiman to-day, both in 
their Church affairs and social condition, 
are on their proper line of reform and 
progress. They do and say, to-day, in 
this respect almost what they please;— | 
they do and say, to-day, what a decade 
ago they’'would have been. excommuni- 
cated for doing and saying. The God- 
beites, then, fulfilled their mission: they 
were the instruments of Providence for 
the hour. Other men are continuing 
the work imside. the Church up to the 
Apostles themselves; and the cause of 
Reform is a signal triumph! - 


AN ATTEMPT AT THE LAWS OF 
PLANETARY ROTATION. | 

‘OU discover a law of the rotary period, — 
or axal velocity of the planets in ‘the 
solar system, has always been looked upon 


‘as one of the most unpromising achieve- 


ments in the domain of astronomy. Such | 
observations as—‘“That. the diameter of 
our earth is nearly double that of Mars, 
and the distance of -Mars from the sun 


being n double that of the earth, but 


the ro period of Mars ‘being greater 
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than that of the earth and also that of 
Mercury greater, though, being both 
smaller planets, and at op {gr points as 
to distance from the sun: but the ‘rotary 
periods of Jupiter and Saturn being each 
less than one-half that.of any of the form- 
er, yet their du/ks, masses, and distances 
from the sun, being very much greater,’’— 


despaired the hopes of all ancient as- . 


‘tronomers of ever discovering a law of 
planetary rotation. Neither Kepler, 
Huyghens, Newton nor Laplace, made 
any attempt at it. 

J. P. Nichol, L. L. D., F. R.S. E., 
late Professor of: Astronomy in Glasgow 
University, had a clear view of this 
achievement, when, in his ‘‘Phenomena 
of the Solar System, ’” he gave vent to the 


exclamation: —‘‘Why do the planets ro-. 


tate so variously? Where the relation of 
these varieties? That laws like these can 
_ result from chance, is a supposition too 
- monstrous for belief. The supposition 
obtrudes itself that some profound secret 
of nature is before us in dim shadow. 

But though the achievement be remote, 
the history of the final and certain evol- 
ution of truth, forbids us to be so unphil- 
osophical as to despair. Let us recall the 


sentiment of the old Greek, ‘That °the 


divinities do not act inexplicably.’ And 


with stout hearts push boldly, but warily 


on.’ 

Now, as to the case in question, my 
- conclusion is, that the earth and planets 
rotate on their axes by the agency of 
some power or influence proceeding from 
the sun in the direction of his equator, 
as he rotates on his axis. Their axal vel- 
ocities, therefore, depend on the: inclina- 
tion of their equators to the equator of 
the sun, and the simple law in the mat- 
ter is the following: 

The square pf the rotary periods of the 
planets are directly proportional to the in- 
clination of their — to that of the 

more simply: 


The rotary periods are as the square 


root of satd inclination. 

So bulk, mass, density and distance 
from the sun, are entirely out of the ques- 
tion in the investigation of the law of 
planetary rotation. 

Or, if you prefer using axal velocities 
instead of rotary periods, shey are inverse- 
ly as the square root. of said inclinations. 
As, when a body or point is describing a 
certain space, the velocity is as the time; 


so, on this consideration, the more par- 
allel a planet’s equator is to that of the 
sun, the more power will the solar in- 
fluence have to rotate it; hence, the gréat- 
er will be the velocity,but the shorter the 


rotary period.. 


The akinttide that the cause which 


‘rotates a planet, as power emanating 


from the sun, cannot be proved to exist 
on any known-natural principle, should 


be no reason for discarding this law. 


The great laws of Kepler were not ex- 


plained until the time of Newton, though © 
the law of gravity was known even to 


Kepler. 
A few examples will show the claim of 
the above to be alaw of nature. The 


greatest difficulty in the matter is, to as-— 
certain the true amount of tle angles of 
inclination the planets’ equators make. 


with that of the sun. They are not given 
in any astromomical work that.I have yet 
seen. This field has been lamentably 
neglected by observers, and is of the great- 
est importance. 

In order to find the true value of these 
angles, two preliminary elements seem 


indispensable,—the inclination of the 
planets’ orbits to both their own and_ to 


the sun’s equator. Both these, in some 
cases, are very difficult to ascertain from 
observations—the only means left us. The 
difficulty chiefly lies, in the arduousness 
of observing certain permanent spots on 


the surface of some planets, and tracing 
the direction of their paths across their 


discs with respect to the ecliptic; the 
cloudy atmosphere of these planets being 
almost impenetrable to the observer’s in- 
strument. This —_ chiefly to Venus 
and Saturn. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES. 


The earth’s rotary period is given as 
23 h. 56m. 4sec. The inclination of 
the earth’s orbit to. its equator is 23° 27’ 
24”. As to the inclination of the eclip- 


tic to the sun’s equator, Sir John Her- . 
schel gives it as 7° 20’, Prof. Lockyer as 


7°; the mean is 7° 10’, which, as this 


angle is diminishing with the obliquity 


of the ecliptic, cannot be far out of place. 
Now 23° 24°—7° 10'=16° 17’ 24” 


or 16°,283 the inclination of the earth’s 


equator to that of the Sun, whose square 
root is 4°.0352. 

The inclination of the planets’ orbits 
to the ecliptic is also given by authors, 
viz: that of a 7° o’ 8”; Venus, 3° 
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; Mars, 1° Jupiter, 1° 18’ 
40”; and Saturn 2° 29° 2 The as- 
tronomy of Uranus and Neptune cannot 
be explained in this article. 


cd the Sun’s equator being taken as 7° 
; that of the other planets’ orbits can 
“se found by a proper application of the 


_ above angles to it, thus, Mercury 14° 10 
Venus, 3° 46" Mars 9° 1’ 5°3 | 


Jupiter, 5° 51’ 20”; and ‘Saturn, 4° 40’ 


"Prof. O. Pratt, in his ‘‘ University 
Lecture,’’ lately published, makes the 
orbits of all the planets to incline by a 
smaller angle than that of the earth, to 
This 1s evidently 
wrong; it can only be so, amongst the 


above, in the cases of Venus, Jupiter and 


Saturn,—those planets whose rotary per- 
iods are shorter than that of the earth. 


EXAMPLE I.—TO FIND THE ROTARY PER- 
10D OF MERCURY. 


The inclination of Mercury’s equator 
to Its orbit, is given in books as about 
sr”. Now, if our elementary tables are 
correct, this angle is a trifle too large for 
the resulting rotary period to agree with 
that found from observations; . 2 should 
be 30° 40’ 38” for 30° 40’ 38" 10’ 
8”, the inclination of | Mercury’ sorbit to 
the Sun’s equator,—16° 30’ 30”, or 16° 
.507969, the inclination of Mercury’s 
equator to that of the Sun, whose square 
root is 4°.063. Then, say by rule of 
proportion, as 4°.0352 is to 23 h. 56 m. 
4 sec. so 1s 4°.063 to 24h. 6m. the ro- 
tary period of Mercury as given by Prof. 
Lockyer. This is as near as can possi- 
bly. be expected, and the above angle of 
31° can be corrected by this law. 


EXAMPLE 2.——FIND THE ROTARY PERIOD 
OF MARS. 


Mars, Professor Lockyer remarks. 
‘‘ The inclination of its axis to the plane 
of its orbit does not differ much from the 
earth’s, and its Seasons are, therefore, 
similar to ours.’’ But he gives the 
inclination of its orbit to its equator, as 

28° 51’, and the rotary period 24 h. 37 
m. 23 sec. If the above angle were ex- 
actly correct, the seasons in Mars would 
not be very similar to those of the earth, 


: where this inclination is only 23° 27’ 
23”, and to make the rotary period 24 h. 


7 ™. 23 sec. to result from my law, the 
inclination of its orbit to its equator 


should be only 26° 14’ 26”. So the : 


seasons would be more similar than Prof. 


Lockyer could expect: for 26° 14’ 26”— 


5: ‘==17° 13 21”, the inclination of 


Mars’ equator to that ‘of the Sun, or 17° 
Now the inclination of the earth’s orbit | 


.2225, whose square root is 4° 15606. 

Then say, by rule of proportion, as 4° 

-035 is to 23 h. 56 m. 4 sec. so is 4°.156 
to 24h. 37 m. 23 sec. the given rotary 
period of Mars. 


te EXAMPLE 3.—TO FIND THE ROTARY PER- 


10D OF VENUS. 

Venus is one of-those planets of which 
I said, that the spots men fancy they ob- 
serve on their surfaces are so difficult to 
trace. ‘‘ Asto the mountains of Venus,”’ 
says Sir Wm. Herschel, ‘‘no eye that is 
not considerably better than mine, or 
assisted with better instruments, will 
ever get a sight of them,’’ and even of 
spots there, Sir John Herschel says, 


_**Sometimes we may, indeed, fancy ob- 


scurer portions, but can seldom, or never 
rest fully satisfied of the fact.’’ How- 
ever, M. Cassini and Schroeter succeed- 
ed in tracing the path of one of such 


spots over the surface of the planet, so as | 


to approximately obtain the inclination 


of Venus’ axis to the plane of its orhit, 


which they estimated at about 75° and 
arotary period of about 23 h. 21 m. 
Prof. Lockyer ‘has since corrected this 
last, which he gives in his table as 23 h. 
16m. Now, by my calculation, this an- 
gle, which has not been since corrected, — 
is given a few degrees too large to bring 
out Prof. Lockyer’s rotary period accord- 
ing to my law. It should be no more 
than 70° 39’ 35" for go°—70° 39 

19° 20’ 25”, the inclination of Ven 


orbit to its equator; from which bed 3° 


46’ 29”, the inclination of Venus’ orbit 


to the Sun’ 'S equator, and there remains 


15° 22’ 55” or 15°.382084, the inclina- | 
tion of Venus’ equator to that of the Sun, 
whose square root is 3° +922. Then say 


by ryle of. proportion, as 4°.035 is to 23 h. 


56 m. 4 sec. so is 3° .035 to 23 h. 16 m. 
the rotary period of Venus. 

Again, 15° 22’ 55”—7° 10'==8° 12’ 
55”, the inclination of Venus’ equator 


to the ecliptic and 12’ 55” equals 
5”, the inclin 

.to the ecliptic, which M. Cassini and 
‘Schroeter could not determine its value 
from observations, but any, ‘“it is a large 
-angile.”’ 

‘EXAMPLE 4.—TO.FIND THE ROTARY PER- 


ation of Venus’ axis | 


10D OF JUPITER. 
I shall now step over to the transas- 
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PLANETARY ROTATION. 


‘teroid group, whose members, as hinted 
before, though much larger and farther 
from the Sun than any of the cisasteroids, 
yet rotate on their axis in less than half 
the time, a condition that. makes many 
astronomers infer, that if there be any 
law ‘observed in their rotation, it must 
be quite different from that‘of the latter 
group. See Prof. Tice’s Almanac for 
1878. 

Now, if by applying my law to any of 
the members of this group, I find the re- 
‘sult to nearly correspond ’with the per- 
iod found by observations, I shall esteem 
it a strong testimony in favor of my law; 
and ie sermaties case will offer a fair oppor- 
tunity. 

The rotary period of Jupiter as given 
in Prof. Lockyer’s table is 9 h. 58 m. 


28 sec. and the inclination of i its equator 


to its orbit, 3° 4. Then, 3° 4’ added to 1° 
18’ 40”, the inclination of Jupiter’ s orbit to 


the ecliptic, equals “4° 22’ 40”, the incli- | 


nation of Jupiter’s equator to the eclip- 
tic; which, in this case, as in that of 
Venus, must bé taken from ro’ and 
there remains 2° 47’ 20” or 2°.7888, the 
inclination of Jupiter’s equator to that of 
the Sun, whose square root i$ 1°.67. 
Then say as 4°.035 is to 23h. 56 m. 
4 sec. So is*1°.67 to 9 h. 54m. 19 sec. 
the rotary period of Jupiter, which is 
within 9 seconds to the time. given by 
Lockyer. So this case comes right to 


law. 
EXAMPLE 5.—SATURN’S ROTARY PERIOD. 
The case of Saturn seems to be one of 
those phenomena which Sir John Hers- 
chel calls. residua’. The given rotary 
' period of Saturn will not result:from the 
given elements on the ground of my law; 
but the elements of Saturn are very dif- 
ficult to be determined from observa- 
tions, its real body having never been, 
with any certainty, seen by astronomers, 
and the spots seen moving in its atmos- 
phere being very precarious things. Its 


rotary period is given as ro h. 29 m. 17_ 


sec. The inclination of its equator to 
its orbit has been differently given by 
different observers, but the astronomers 
are now nearly unanimous, that the equa- 
tor of Saturn lies in the plane of the 


rings, and therefore, near the planes of 


the orbits of its satellites, and thus in- 
clined to its orbit in the large angle of 
_ 26° 49’. But unless this positi@h of the 
planet can be proved by actual observa- 


the point to prove the validity of my | 


tions we should accept it but with great 


caution, for there is no necessary occa- 


sion that the equator of the planet should 


be in the plane of the ring, or that of the | 
orbits of the satellites. The orbit of our > 


own moon declines by more than 18° 
from the equator of its primary. 

In order+o bring Saturn a subject to 
my law, its position in its orbit must be 
nearly similar to that of Jupiter, as both 
its diurnal period and the obliquity of 
its orbit differ but little from those of 
that planet. . 

Should the law here announced be dis- 
carded on account of this difference ? 
Can the agreements above found be at- 
tributed to chance- coincidence? and 
if the case of Saturn be proved to 
be a residual phenomenon, should it not 
stir us up to profounder inquiries? since 
Professor Lockyer himself tells: us in his. 
Manchester Lecture,’’ page 49: ‘‘ But 
when we pass outwards from the interior 
group to the uttermost confines of the 
exterior one, when we leave Mars to go 
to Neptune, Saturn and Uranus, we find 
that from Jupiter outwards, there is a 


| something interpolated into the atmos- 


phere, so that the outermost planet has 
the atmosphere which differs most from 
our own. 

Now, who can tell but that these outer- 
‘most planets, Saturn, Uranus and Nep- 
tune differ from their inferiors in more 
respects than one, and that the residua/ 


phenomena can yet be explained on oe 


scientific principles? 
THomas Jos, Salt Lake City. 


On the 2oth of September, 1850, Pres- 
ident Fillmore, ‘‘with the advice and 
consent of thé Senate,’’ appointed Brig- 
ham Young Govertror of Utah. The 


choice of Governor was made upon the > 


recommendation of Col. Thomas L. 

Kane, but President Fillmore could not 

with consistency have appointed any other 

than Brigham Young, for though his ec- 

clesiastical supremacy might have been 

objectionable to the Government, Con- 

gress could not wisely set aside his just 

claims. Governor Young took the oath 

of office on the 3rd of February, 1851 ; 

and on the 25th of March, he issued a 

special message to the General Assembly 

of the State of Deseret, notifying them of 
the action of Congress. On the sth of, 
April, 1852, Deseret was officially _—— 

into the Territory of Utah. | 
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‘SOMMY RKAEBURN, THE AYR- 


SHIRE HERMIT. 


BY JOHN LYON. 


MMY RAEBURN, the Scotclr her- 
mit, with whom the writer was per- 
sonally acquainted, was the son of a re- 


_spectable farmer of land, on a beautiful 


bend or curve of the river Irvine, three 
miles from Galston, and near the same 
distance from Kilmarnock, populous 
town in Ayrshire. 

His father was a quiet, NE, frugal 
man, and lived on his small farm in 
comfortable circumstances. He. had a 
family of three daughters and one son. 


_ At his decease, Tommy took possession 


of the farm, being heir at-law, and his 
three sisters were thrown portionless on 
the world to shift for themselves. 

At the time of his father’s death, he 
might be thirty years old, and was of a 
morose, solitary turn. He was a batch- 
elor and employed an old servant of his 
father’s to keep his house and dairy, who 
was known by the name of Margaret— 
Meg, the abreviation of which answered 
all the purposes of less polite society. 
She had been in the family from the 
dawning of her girlhood, and was, in the 


_ estimation of her new master, a -hard- 


working, saving lass. The surrounding 
farmers looked upon her as the fair choice 


of his affections, and found an argument. 


for the discharge of his sisters as being a 


- preliminary for Meg becoming the wife 


of the new laird. | 

The fairy dell of the Holm farm, three 
years after the death of Tommy’s father, 
was well tilled, and was as productive 
as any other mailing in Crooked Holm 
Parish. But ‘‘it is a long road that has 
no turn,’’ says the old Proverb, and so it 
was in Tommy’s experience. 


self, and a cousin of his own, lived near 


to the highway leading to Kilmarnock; 


but the only way to the main road from 
his farm was a distance of nearly a mile 
round by the riverside from his house, 


_ which was not ten rods distant through a 


corner of Tommy’s field. He, therefore, 
proposed to give him as much land in ex- 
change for the privilege of making a new 


Toad to the highway, to which both. 


partiesagreed. Sometimeafter, however, 
they qunstelad about the exchange, and 
Tommy would have the’ new 


| by right of 


His next 
neighbor, who was a freeholder like him- 


fare shut up; but as the had 
legally executed before two witnesses, 
Farmer Thornton held to the new road 
in defiance of the, threats of ‘Tommy, 


which led to much bad feeling on both 


sides, the one pulling down what the 
other put up, until they came to blows. 
Ultimately they went to law, where the 
case was decided that Farmer Thornton, 
ment, was the lawful 
atte, of the new road. 

Vexed with disappointment, and being: : 
naturally sour and do ical, Tommy 


swore a solemn oath before Meg and high 


heaven that he would never, shave his 
beard, cut his hair, change his clothing, 
nor till his land until the ground was 
lawfully restored to him again. 

A number of years had passed away 
from the time he had taken the oath be-. 
fore I saw this then wonderfully trans- 
formed man. His appearance was beyond 
any description I could give. He was 
covered with what had been home-made 
blue cloth, but so patched with all sorts. 
of colored rags that no one could distin- 


| guish, at a short distance, the original 
_ground-work. "is hat was without a 


brim; his coat, vest, and —. were hang- 
ing in tatters like a shee eece ready 
for shearing. His shoes Rent been worn 
out and made into clogs; his legs were 
naked, and the uncom hair of his 


head and beard hung down over his back 


and breast more than two feet, matted to- 
gether like a batch of cow’s hair disgust- 
ingly besmeared. Tommy was a strong 


| built person, over six feet in height, broad 


shouldered and well formed; but such a 
figure of rags and filth I have never seen 
before nor since. A-crowd followed him 
through the street keeping at a respectful 


distance as if he had been a bear let loose 
for their amusement. 


I had but recently come to Kilmarnock 
at that time, and had not heard of such 
an outlandish being, although I had a 
residence near the town. I was led b 
curiosity to inquire into the cause of his 


‘miserable appearance, the particulars of 


which I learned afterwards from himself 
in his own dwelling. My father-in-law 
being acquainted with him, took me to 
his place alongwith some other persons. 
on a holiday frolic, as Tommy’s land or 
hermitage had by this time become a 


special rendezvous for all persons who had 


ahy relish for the grotesque in human 
nature, or the Deaeny of rural scenery. 
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it, was enchanting’ to walk along the 


banks of the river with your mind filled 


to overflowing with the ideas of seeing a 
. real hermit! The banks were beautifully 
shaded with large fir, oak and elm trees, 
casting their dark figures on the water. 
As you passed by the: foli 
‘coppice, the large hawthorne hedges, 
_ with here and there a solitary crow caw- 
ing to a distant rookery, or a magpie 
chattering across the path, as inquisitive 
of your wanderings, till up a dark lane of 
shade trees, your eye caught the Jonely 
thatched roof of the hermit. There his 
uncultivated garden lay in ruins over- 
grown with nettles, and young trees sprung 
from the fallen seeds of other years. 
Currant, and rose bushes, 
verdure wild flowers, in their glo- 
ry as fantastic as the proprietor himself. 
he the fields around, six or eight cows 
were grazing knee deep i in , where 
_ Meg with her milking pail might be seen 
bawling for Brawkie, Motherlike,Goodo’ - 


kin and other names belonging to her | 
* burg the provincial newspapers were filled 


herd that came like children, beneath the 
great beech shade to wait their turn in 


_ milking. Tommy, witha crowd of visit- 


ors following him, would walk ‘into his 
orchard, whistle, and a robin redbreast 


_ would hop on his great red beard and 


pick crumbs of bread from his tongue. 
His green-houses, built for the pleasure 
of his visitors, were made of moss and 
seated where the birds above head had 
built their nests; everything was in keep- 
ing with Tommy’ s tranformation. He 
had left human affairs to the poor despic- 
able world, and cultivated friendship with 
“the less intellectual of creation—-the 


birds, the cats, and the dogs. “His fame 


spread far and wide, and few travelers of 
any note left Ayrshire without paying a 
visit to the Scotch hermit. 


Tommy grew big in the character of 


recluse and also in his own importance, 
and as every year added- to his transfor- 
mation and the natural growth of wild- 
ness around his dwelling, he gathered 
visitors from all parts of the compass. 
Edinburgh, London, Dublin and the 
continent each furnished its quota, who 
were seen occasionally driving their con- 
veyances along the romantic turns of 


Whirlford and Crooked Holm/"ihquiring. 


for the hermit’s abode. 

These visitors were a source of untold 
revenue to Tommy, who made the most of 
their visitations to gain their favor and | 


of the green. 


acquaintance, as he had formed an opin- 


ion that a visit,to London might ada 
considerable to his fortune as well as fur- 
ther a secret desire he had to see the 
Queen, who might grant a reversion of 
the law-suit in Kilmarnock, an idea which 
had been fostered in his mind by some of 
his pose friends through mere 
sport and a desire to satisfy his whimsical 
notions; but 1 in the mind of the hermit it 
was a wise and lucrative suggestion 
through which he saw the dawning of a 
hope that he might thereby get rid of his 
oath and live like other men. _ 

So to ithe went. 
and horse well harnessed were soon pro- 
vided, and Tommy, leaving Meg in full 
possession of the premises, dairy, etc., 
with strict injunctions to keep everything 
as he left them, drove off for London one 
fine summer morning in May, 1837, leaving 
Meg with, perhaps, the distant hope in 


‘her mind that when the plea was gained | | 


she might become Mrs. Raeburn ! 
By the time Tommy reached Edin- 


with a description of his person and the de- 
sign of his travel; and the foppish pleasure- 
seeking aristocracy of the city got up a 
mock public dinner to the man of rags, 


where speeches were ifiade and every 


honor paid as if he had been another 


Garibaldi, seeking for sympathy and aid | 


for the freedom of his country. In fact 
he was led to believe that the honor of 
being made a free burgher of the city, 
would be presented to him before he left. 

So ignorant was he of civilized humbug, 
that Sancho Panza never entertained 


greater views of his personal greatness, — 
than did our deluded victim of covetous- 


ness. 


In Dumfrees and Carlisle, bi was en- 


_tertained by some of his former visitors, 
through mere complacency; but beyond 
this, his journey was everything but pleas- 
,ant, as he was often taken to the police 
stations to be examined for bringing 
crowds of people together on the public 
thoroughfares, in consequence of his 
strange appearance; and although not 
chargable with their conduct; he was 
often severely censured, and let off, at- 
tended by a guard to see him safely out 
of the county. 

Tommy swore miuniciincuale, and raised 


his great mason-mell of a fist at his pro-. 


, tectors, saying—‘Lord, had La grip ’o 


{ your wizens, ye eaten and spewed look- 
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ing imps; I wud soon let ye see yer ain’ 
thraples out o’ whilk, ye make soe muckle 


bragging.’’ The Scotch dialect saved 
nim, and he went on swearing, and driv- 
ing, being arrested and liberated again, 
until his patience was fairly worn out, 
when at last he reached the acme of all 
his hopes safely in the city of London. 
In many of the towns and cities through 
which he had passed, no 
entertainment would receive him, neither 
could he obtain a seat on any of the mail 


' coaches,—all of which facts greatly mor- 


tified our proud, independent, yet mean 
aspirant to notoriety, especially as he had 
often to sleep in his covered cart, and 
drive rapidly through large towns as his 
only security from mobs and the’police. 

In London, however, he managed to 
find some of his professed friends, who, 
ashamed of their former protestations of 
friendship made at his hermitage, could 
not but receive him with some signs of 
respect; but to procure him an interview 
with Queen Victoria, who had then but 
recently ascended the British throne, was 
rather beyond their power. 


Doctor Bowring and Dunlop of Dun- 


lop, who were both aspirants as represen- 
tatives for the boroughs of Kilmarnock 


- and Renfrew, were applied to as persons 


likely to obtain for him the desired inter- 
view, but they rejected the humble peti- 


- tion of the Scotch hermit, as they had 


done those of hundreds of similar appli- 


cations made by other needy expectant 


constituents who, through poverty or 


desire of patronage, were daily on the. 


hunt. 

Tommy, I was told, had the audacity 
to apply to the Home Secretary, but all 
his endeavours were as futile here as else- 
where. 

It was now: wearing far into Autumn, 


and Tommy’s heart was getting as bare 


of hope the trees were of leaves, 
when, ore morning, he was interrupted 
while in \deep meditation respecting his 
returi home to Ayrshire, by a genteely 
dressed person who called at his residence 
informing him that Lord M—----k wish- 
ed tosee him at Portman Square, at three 
o’clock p. m. of that day. - 

Tommy had seen this noble personage 


at his hermitage in Scotland, two years 


before while on his circuit as Supreme 
Judge of the Criminal Court, and there- 


_ fore accepted with heartfelt thanks the 


invitation, with which he ese complied. 


blic houses of | 


I may just mention, by way of expla a- 
tion, that shortly after, Tommy arrived 
in London, a relation of the late Sir James 
Shaw, who was a native of Kilmarnock, 

took him to his house, and through his 


influence, protected him from many diffi- 


culties he otherwise might have been 
subjected to. He had also persuaded 
Tommy to wear an overcoat when he 
went out, which covered the rags and 
hair of twenty years growth with which 
he was adorned. Tommy, in his great coat 
was duly conducted to Portman Square 
and there left to find his way, among a > 
crowd of footmen, to thé great saloon 
where he was introduced to a large as- 
sembly of ladies and gentlemen, with all 
of whom he was unacquainted, except 
one whom he instantly recognized as a 
visitor at his hermitage, | 

On entering the spacious apartment © 
into which he had been so unceremoni- | 


ously ushered, he threw off his great coat 


and made his best bow to the company. 
The amazement and disgust of the party 
may be better conceived than described. 
One lady, however, seemed much in- 
terested, and questioned him as to the 


cause of his appearance in London in 


such a guise. He told her of the road 
fraud, of his solemn oath never to shave, _ 


cut his hair, change his clothing, nor cul- 


tivate his land until he had justice done 
to him, also of his desire to see the 
Queen, and to throw off his rags and 
be a man as he once was. He told her 
of the farm, and of™ Meg, and how he 
had repented taking the oath, and how 
he traveled for weeks among strangers 


/ who left him to suffer every kind of bad 


usage by the way, from his first entering 
England to his arrival in the city. A 
great many questions were asked by 
others of. the party, and were answered 
by him in great simplicity, intermixed 
with a species of wit, to the diversion of 
the company. | 

On his retiring, a purse was put into 
his hand by this lady; and Tommy re- 
turned home that evéning much gratified 
with his visit. Mr. McFee, the gentle- 
man with whom he resided was not long 
in learning that the interested: lady was — 
no less a pe e than the Queen her- . 
self, who bad wiles this private way of 
seeing the far-famed Scotch hermit. 

She had read a in the London . 
Times newspaper respecting him, with a. 
short sketch of his life, anda statement 
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TOMMY RAEBURN. 


of his desire to throw himself at the foot 
- of the throne to gain redress. 

This wewspaper report was a mere far- 
_cical description, but it turned, out a 


_ prize for a blank in Tommy’s behalf. No | 


words could paint the joy, exultation, 
and gratitude which he expressed when 
he was told that Queen Victoria was the 
person interested in his favor. 
have made the most morose laugh to see 
him open his great hairy mouth and 
shake his mass of uncombed red hair, be- 
hind and before, swinging it from one 
side to the other, as if it had become an- 
imated, and had a design to fly off; while 
with a voice like far-off thunder, he roar- 
ed and laughed, and kept jumping and 


skipping about like a wagon load of rags" 


blown with the wind. 

After this unexpected interview he re- 
mained in London two months, and was 
invited to several places of distinction. 
The newspaper reporters were not idle in 
following his tracks, and gained for him 
a notoriety far beyond anything recorded 
in the history of Daniel Dancer, or 
Mother Bunch. - 

Christmas was at hand, and Tommy, 
- like a child, was longing to getihome. 
Old St. Paul’s, the Tower, the Parlia- 

ment House, Drury Lane Theatre, the 
Palace, and Newgate Prison; all of which 
_ places of note he had visited soon after 
his arrival, and which had been objects 
of much thought and speculation in his 
great cranium; dwindled into mere dots 
_ on the mirror of his reflection when com- 
pared with his old house at home; the 
tangled orchard, the great elm trees, the 
_ rookery, the crow’s nests, the rapid river 
‘sweeping round the Holm farm; and 
above all, his cows, his cheese cellar, and 
Meg, and that cursed road which was 
never out of his mind. 

His friends tried to perswade him to 
stay until after spring, but Tommy’s ob- 
stinacy in this, as in every other thing, 
could be moved by no kind of reasoning. 

He had seen an advertisement of a 
vessel bound for Leith, a place sixty miles 
from his home, which led him at once to 
conclude on going by sea rather than 
land, and suffer the anne he had 
had to indure in coming. dt 

He had never seen the ocean but once, 
at a great distance, from the top of Lou- 
don hill, a few miles from his own place, 
and then it looked like a broad mirror, 

glittering with variegated hues, changing 


It would | 


with the clouds as they passed over its 
bosom, bounded by the misty mountains 
of the highland isles, with the crag of 
Elsia standing like a giant in its midst. 
It was to him, a scene of beauty; and he 
longed to behold its sublimity and to 


have to relate to his visitors, his Sinbad, | 
adventures—as a part of the wonders he 


had seen. 

He sold his horse and cart, and provid- 
ing a good outfit, embarked for Scotland, 
having the good wishes of his friends. 


And above all a letter to the provost of | 


Ayr, from an unmistakable authority in 


| London, recommending another examin- 


ation ot the road-case settled against him 
in Kilmarnock. 


Nothing extraordinary happened dur- 3 


ing the voyage, except rough weather, 


which in that season of the year on the © 


German Ucean was no strange matter to 
the ship’s crew; but Tommy, who had an- 
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ticipated to see great whales and por-— 


poises, and flying fish, was sick and con- 
fined to his birth till they landed at Leith. 

In four days more he came in sight of 
the Holm farm, where he found Meg at 
work in the dairy, and every other thing 
just as he had left it eight months before, 
except a light covering of snow on the 
ground. 

It would be folly to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the meeting of Tommy and Meg. 
Neither would it be prudent to tell how 
she clasped his unwieldy body in her arms, 


‘and pressed his rough hairy face to her — 
mouth; and how she did everything she 


could think of and a great deal more in 
the exuberance of her love and gladness, 


—she laughed, and wept, and kissed him — 


and then laughed again. Then she 
showed him the cheese she had made, 
and the pork she had salted and dried, 


and two fine heifer calves added to his | 


stock, and a great hole in the roof she had 
thatched, and everything ‘hat had trans- 
pired since he left. She also told him of 
the strange encounter she had had with 
visitors, who had carried off all his nick 
nacks as relics of their visit; while Tom- 
my, the great traveler, stood before. her 
as actionless as an Egyptian pyramid in 
the vast desert, enjoying the kind recep- 
tion of his old housekeeper, who bustled 
about and made him a big coq full of 
whey brose and cut him a great whang o’ 
cheese for his supper. 


Let philosophers talk as they will of 


persons in this world ane friendless, ’ tis 
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all gammon. There are no persons, no 
matter how prodigal, rough, cruel, or 
ruthless, but there are some kind hearts 
to yearn after them, to speak kind words 
to them, to cheer them in their misfor- 


tunes and sooth their dispairing souls in 
the worst difficulties. No matter how 


clumsy, how awkward, how slovenly, how 


deformed, still there is found some one to 


be a light foot, a ready hand, and a 
bright eye and quick tongue to love, 
cheer, and help them forward in thissaid- 


to-be ungrateful world. And where 


could be found such a loathsome, disa- 
greeable being asTommy? Not to men- 
tion his miserly pr » opensities or the whim- 
sical oddities of his eccentric nature, and 
the filth he had gathered around him; 
which were enough to disgust the most 
slovenly. Yet Meg could feed and caress 
him on his return, as a sister—ay, more, 
if we could have seen the mainspring that 
moved the machinery of her affections. 
The solitude and wild rural grandeur of 
the Holm Farm so engrossed ‘Tommy’s 
_ attention, compared with the bustle and 
glare of London, that’ he seemed more 
content and happy after his return. His 
budget of strange mishaps on his 
through England, the sights he had seen, 
and the nobility he had conversed ‘with, 
were themes of endless relation to the 
visitors who were daily at his place, now 
grown more numerous and more curious 
to see a man who had traveled so far. 
~The name of recluse was lost in his new 
character, and he assumed.a familiar im- 
portance, compared with his former se- 
cluded habits. He had high hopes of his 
release from the bondage of his oath 


which he anticipated would be removed | 


at an early date. And Meg was no less 
happy in her expectations, she was sure 
that Queen Victoria’s request would meet 
and quash all other opposition that stood 
in the way of her master’s right, when 
_ she would see him shaved and made clean 
again as he was once in her young days, 
when few could compare with his nianly 
form as he walked with her to fastens- 
"een races, and bought her gingerbread 
and sugar-plums and when everybody 


said they would be married. Oh! .those . 


were happy.days, but that road had been 
in the way until now, now, she could see 


it in her silent contemplations, shut up, — 


_ and Tommy happy. 
‘During the ensuing summer the road 
question settled formerly in favor of Mr. 


way up 


er looking like a stone statue t 


gazing stock in the great drama of life. 


Thornton was b t before the authori- 
ties in Ayer, and a careful examina- 
tion of the case, was again decided against 
Tommy, regardless of all his percong: 
and high hopes. 
This blow of fate was not looked ' for 
even by his most consideraté friends, 
who, through sympathy, would have 
willed it otherwise, and ommy returned 
to his solitary domicile, broken down in 
Spirit, to morn over a life-penance and 
an irrevocable oath never to be canceled 
till death set him free. The value of the 
road was nothing. ft was that dreadful 
oath he could never break, without per- — 
juring himself, that haunted him through 
so many years of punishment. He be- 
came more gloomy, secluded and miser- 
able. No one could cheer his disconsol- 
ate soul. He would sit for ors abn. eth- . 
gh the 
window at the desolation of his weedy 
orchard. No robin-redbreast came nigh 
him, and Meg, with all her kindness and 
attention, could not move him out of his 
lethargy. His friends flocked around 
him, and even Thornton offered to shut 
up the road, but all offers proved fruitless, 
to restore that obstinate but now broken 
heart; and thus he lingered on for weeks, — 
sitting in his chair, with all his filth 
around him, and died,—died without 
making a will, and left all his miserly- 
gathered wealth, to be inherited by his 
‘poor sisters, who had lived in poverty, 
and whom he had never inquired after or 
owned as relations. 
He had in the national bank of Scot- 
land u of three thousand pounds 
sterling. His oldest sister’s son took to 
the farm as entailed; and Meg, his faith- 
ful housekeeper, retired to the whirlferd, 
with a broken heart, to live on her pen- | 
ny-fee, which she had saved as a nest-egg, 
for a rainy day. _ 
Thus ends an authentic tale of an .in- 
considerate man, who, but for his.obstin- 
acy, miserly propensities, and rash oath, 
might have lived in happiness, and died 
in peace, surrounded with kind relations 
and friends. But the fate and circum- 
stance of his life, and the notoriety ofhis _ 
unnatural career, stamped him a singular 
being, led by a nightmare of fancy to be- . 
come an odd figure, standing out from 
the ranks of all other deformities as a pro- 
digy made by itself, to be wondered | 
at, despised, flattered and followed, as a 
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THE LATTER-DAY KINGDOM. 


BY CHARLES W. PENROSE. 
How shall I sing thy and 
light, 
O kingdom of the latter-days ? 
I see thy loveliness, I feel thy might, 
But find no utterance to speak thy praise ! 


I search in vain the records of the past, 
‘Which paint dead kingdoms in their 
short-lived pride. 
‘They cannot picture thee, whose pow’r 
shall last 
While Heav’n, and Truth “~ Deity 
abide. . 


And shall the little ‘that be ’’ 
| to-day, 
Be likened tor a moment to that majesty ? 


AS = declare pale Vesta’s twenkting: 


Unfolds the splendor of eternity. 


In hist’ry only, ‘Egypt’ S ness lives, 
Lost are its treasures, all its wisdom hid, 
Except the scraps the crumbling ayes 


gives 
The sculptuted Sphynx and tow’ ring 


pyramid. 


Assyria! Thy.sceptre lies in dust. 

Thy bow is broken and thy pomp has fled; 

Perished thy fruits of conquest, blood 
and lust, 

With all the4garriors Rameses led ! 


Where are the palaces of Babylon, 
The * hanging gardens ** and the golden 
tow’ rs ? 


‘With the Chaldeans, starlight wisdom, 


gone, 


Walls, gates, and oer images and | 


flow’ rs ! 


And couldst not. thou, O Greece, avert 
: thy fate, 

With oracles and wealth and victory ? 

_ Couldst not thy world-wide reign per- 
_petuate, | | 

With all thy Gods and deep 


The soul that moved thee in thy conquer- 
Ing march, 
That spoke in poesy and art and grace, 


- Is disembodied; and the mouldering 


serch. 
And niga fragment mark thy burial 
place. 


And thou, 0 Rome! ‘proud of 


- the world! 


Thy armored legions spread no “terior 
“now. 


They bring no blood-bought spoil oF. 


gems impearled, 


To deck thy bosom and haughty 


brow. 


Thy Coliseum’ s vast and vacant walls, 


- Rot as an emblem of thy great decay. 


And on the ear its mournful echo falls, 
A dismal knell of thy départed sway! 


O! all ye living governments and states ! 

Gaze on the relics of far mightier powers ! 

The hand that shattered them, uplifted 
waits 


The bell that ends your few rémaining 


hours ! 


O Zion! built by Saints of latter days, 
Bring the kingdom to the 
world ! 


Upon the mountain tops ‘‘the ensign”? 
raise, | 
And let its shining folds be now unfurled. 


Gathered from ev’ry clime aut tongue 
and race, 

Under that banner, righteous men shall 
stand, 


And the ail-conquering Christ shall show 


his face, 


And give dominion to that faithful band. - 


| Armored in truth and God’s authority, 
' Dauntless and terrible, .yet full of love, 


The King shall lead them unto victory, 


And bring a vanguard from the ranks 
above. 


No we@pon formed against them shall 


prevail, 


No cunning - plan shall prove their over- 
throw. 


The prince.of all earth’s kingdoms they 


assail, 


|. And drive his forces to the shades below. 


Left, ina day of storms, each bark of state, 
Rotten and rudderless, whirls madly on 
t each other on the sea of fate, 


With awful crash to depths of death go 


down. 


But see the ship no storm can overwhelm : 
Saving the remnants of the wrecks below! 
’Tis ‘‘Zion’’ written on her shining helm, 


‘God’ s Kingdom” is inscribed ‘upon her 


bow. 
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God’s kingdom! seen in vision by the 
God’s kingdom ! clothed in justice, truth 
and light ! 
Theme of the prophet and the bard ap- 


pears, 
‘To save the nations from chaotic night. 


Jesus, the Sinless, fills” the. regal 
. throne. 


To him all other rulers bend the knee, 
He reigns not by his right and might 


alone, 


_ But loving homage swells his majesty. 


| 


With orbs that govern time dad 


Earth, linked into the chain of wertds | 
on high, | 
Among the ransomed planets takes its 


place 
“And. finds itself in blest affinity, 


boundless space. 


Such i is the kingdom now on earth begun, 
A branch of the great Governmental Tree, — 
Whose roots are grounded in the contra! | 


sun 
Whose boughs bear aut through all 
eternity. 


JOSEPH, THE PROPHET. 


NIFTY years ago, when Joseph Smith 
founded the Mormon Church, he 

was accounted simply an impostor. Thus 
judged all the world who knew anything 
about him or deemed it worth a thought 
to give a judgment. To-day, however, 
the world will pause ere it pronounces 
judgment upon this marvelous man. He 


_ 1s now aproblem, not a fraud—a prob- 


lem, moreover, of a new dispensation 


' and not an ordinary subject for a philo- 


sophical judgment to be pronounced up- 
on readily. Indeed, this much was felt 
even before his martyrdom. 

Forty years ago, Joseph Smith was 
named the American Mohammed. By 
this high sounding name he was. known 
not only in America but throughout 
much of Europe. Indeed, in Europe it 
was the popular distinguishing mark of 
this uncommon man. The Mormon 


Prophet and the American Mohammed 


were synonymous in the public under- 
The writer remembers hear- 
ing in his youth the Rev., the Hon. 

Arthur Fane, (one of the great ministers 
of the Church of England), preach a very 
able discourse on the Mormon Prophet, 
the argument of which was to show that 
a Mohammed was the natural offspring 
of America. Thus considered, Joseph 


Smith, to the high class orthodoxy of 


Europe, was America’s veritable Prophet. 

It wasa very general view in England 
thirty or forty years ago. A Beecher or 
a Channing was no new light in the age 


looming up across the Atlantic. They 


were merely of the old type such as Eu- 
rope herself produced; but Joseph Smith 
was the new light of an American civili- 
zation; and that idea of the man was 


_ Joseph Smith’s charm to the multitude 


| 


a period, (from ten to fourteen years), 


| which, in the ages past, bid fair to rule 
the world; so that the name given to | 


_ ing America to the “grr of a new dis- 


abroad, though it greatly outraged the 
classical orthodoxy of the High Clergy. 
Now a man who could thus, in so short 


provoke by his extraordinary career the 
drawing of a lel between himself 
and the great Prophet of Arabia, must in 
himself be an extraordinary man. A 
religious empire grew out of Mohammed 
which has stood a thousand years and 


Joseph Smith suggested something like 
it for America in the destiny of his mis- 
sion. But all this was too fanciful; yet 
at that tirhe it was sufficiently suggestive 
of the spiritual impulses that were mov- 


pensation of her own typ 

To-day the philoso csophical judgment 
has not only to revise views of 
the Mormon Prophet but, dlso, to set 
aside with some intellectual contempt 
the original view of a narrow sectarian- 
ism that the man was a mere impostor. 
Since his martyrdom, the spiritual and 
philosophic thoughts of the Nineteenth 
Century have so markedly changed that 
Joseph Smith is, as it has been observed, 
a wonderful problem—almost a new dis- 
pensation in himself. Millions in America 
will now confess that he was a Prophet, 
though | they will qualify this confes- 
sion to mean a remarkable spiritual me- 
dium. His Hebraic type of mediumship 
is all that is out of harmony with the new 
dispensation which tens of thousands are 
to-day proclaiming, yet is the genuine- 
ness of his peculiar type confessed. Do 
not these very facts, then, both of the . 
man and the age, render Joseph Smith a 
supremely sibject for analyti- 
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JOSEPH, THE PROPHET. 


ca thought ? Heis no longer a mere 

iring cause for his disciples’ faith, but 
quis as mach a scientific study for the 
intellectual student of remarkable human 
developments in these wonder-producing 


times of ours? Let us systematically re- 
view his life to gather its suggestive 


points. 


Sixty years ago, (in 1820), Joseph - 


Smith proclaimed his first visions! Now, 
sixty years ago, the prevailing theologi- 
cal. judgments of all the Protestant 
* ‘Churches, both of Europe and America, 
(to say nothing of the that 
the ‘‘canon of Scripture’’ was ‘‘full;’’ that 
“‘the Heavens’’ were ‘‘hushed for ever;’’ 
that ‘‘the voice of prophecy’’ had ceased; 
that God, who once spoke to mortals, 
would ‘‘never speak to mortals again till 


the great judgment day,’’ and that ‘San. 


: gels no longer visited the earth.’’ These 
orms of wording are quoted because they 
were the common pulpit sayings of the 


_ times, and yet so changed has dil be- | 
‘come in the last half cen that these 
- popular pulpit sayings must be quoted in 


the past tense. We can no longer say 
the canon of Scripture ‘“g5-full.’’ The 
very atheist will controvert it. He will 
tell you that the revelations of the Nine- 
teenth Century far surpass the revelations 
of any century or all the centuries pre- 
vious, since the world began. To be 
sure, he is not theological to-day any 


more than tite atheist of the past, but he © 


is a believer in a stupendous Bible of 
the universe, the Genesis of which is bare- 
ly unfolded. The canon of Scripture is, 
then, not full, but almost the reverse 
even to the modern rationalist. There 
is no affirmation which can ibe made 
more in accordance with modern scien- 
_ tific thought than this one. Now the 
first affirmation which the Mormon El- 
ders themselves made wassimilar. They 

eclared that the canon of Scripture was 
not full and it was the basis of all their 
ether affirmations. 


We can no longer say the Heavens 


“tare hushed;’’ for the Heavens are 


_ Speaking daily: so say a multitude of 
No longer must we declare } 


witnesses. 
even in the pulpit (where the truth Sea 
new revelations is uttered the latest t) that 

’ for 
**mediums’’ are prophesying all over the 
land; no longer tell the multitude that 
oo do not. visit the earth; for, accord- 
ing to the present testimony, angels are | 


13 


visiting millions daily; and if we were to 
dare in 1880 to declare that God is not 
speaking to mortals, the modern intellect 
would answer back; -—The Infinite Voice 
is everywhere and to 
soul ! 

Now this change which has come over 
the spirit of the age in the last half cen- 


tury, brings forcibly into the subject of | 


review the life experience and testimony 
of Joseph Smith. Sixty years ago, the 


fact of thé age stood in the minds of both 
‘priest and people’’ that the Heavens 


were hushed, when suddenly burst upon 


the ears of the Nineteenth Century a 


great voice declaring: 
_ “Jehovah speaks: let earth give ear;”’— 


Coupled with the announcement, 
‘Angels from Heaven and Truth from Earth have met, 


That great voice came from the Mor- 
mon Prophet and his Apostles. 

The story must be told in Joseph’s own 
simple narrative. It is as well known to 
the Mormons themselves as a school boy’s 
catechism, but only few besides them- 
selves know it in its circumstantial form. 
And it is the more worthy of frequent re- 
petition from the fact that it isa key to 
the now very general experience of our 
times. Besidesa great and remarkable 


church having been Duilt upon his 


perience and testimony, therein is much 
corroboration found to the experience 
and testimony of millions outside the 


Mormon people, so that this narrative of | 
sixty years ago should have a scientific 


value to the Huxleys and the Herbert 
Spencers of our times. 

was born,’’ says the Prophet 
‘fin the year of our Lord 1805, on the 
23d of December, in the town of Sharon, 
Windsor Co., Vt. 

“My father, Joseph Smith, Sen., left 
the State of Vermont and moved to Pal- 
myra, Ontario Co. (now Wayne Co.), 
N. Y., when I was in my tenth year. 
About. four years afterward he ‘moved, 
with his family, into Manchester, in. the 
same county. | 

‘‘Some time in the second year after 
our removal to Manchester, there was in 
that place an unusual excitement on the 
subject of religion. 
the Methodists, but soon became general 
among all the sects in.that region of coun- 


try; indeed the whole district seemed af-- 
fected it} and great numbers united 
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themselves to the different religious par- 
ties, which created no small stir and a. 
vision among the people, some crying ‘Lo 
here !’ and some ‘Lo, there!’’ * 
A scene of bad feeling ensued; 
against priest; convert against convert; so 
that all of the good feeling entertained, 
one for another, was. entirely lost in a 
strife of words and a contest of opinions. 
“‘T was at this time in my fifteenth 
year. My father’s family was proselyted 
to the Presbyterian faith, four members 


of it joined that church; namely, my 


mother, my Lrother Hyrum and iel 
H., and my sister Sophronia. 

“During this time of great excitement 
my mind was called up to serious _reflec- 
tion and great uneasiness; but although 
my feelings were deep, and often pungent, 
still I kept myself aloof from all those 
_ parties, though I attended their several 
- meetings as often as occasion would per- 

mit. But in time my mind became some- 
what partial to the Methodist sect, and 
I felt some desire to unite with them: but 
‘so great was the confusion and strife 
among the different denominations that 
it was impossible for a person, young as 


I was, and so unacquainted with men and 
things, to’ come to any certain conclu- 


. sion in the matter. * * * * 

7 ‘‘While I was laboring under the ex- 
_ treme difficulties caused by the contest of 
these parties of religionists, I was one 
day reading the Epistle of James, first 
chapter and fifth verse, which reads, ‘If 
any of you lack wisdom let him ask of 


God, that giveth unto all men liberally, | 


and upbraideth not, and it shall be given 
him.’ Never did any passage of Scrip- 
ture come with more power to the heart 
of man than did this to mine. It seemed 
to enter with great force into every feel- 
' ing of my heart. * * * I at length 
came to the determination to ‘ask of God,’ 
concluding that ifhe gave to them who 
lacked wisdom, and would not upbraid, 

I might venture. Accordingly I retired 
to the woods to make the attempt. - 

_ Tt was on the morning of a beautiful 
_ clear day, early in the Spring of 1820. It 
was the first time in my life that I had 
made such an attempt, for amidst all 
‘my anxieties I had never as yet made the 
attempt to pray vocally. 

“After I had retired into the ‘lace 
where I had previously designed to go, 
having looked around me and finding 

myselt alone, I knelt down and —" to 


‘stood above me in the li 
the sects were right—for at that time it 
had never entered into my heart that all — 


offer up the desires of my heart to God. 
I had scarcely done so, when immedi- 
| ately I was seized by some power which 


entirely overcame, and had such aston- 
ishing influence over me as to bind my 
tongue so that I could not This. 
darkness gathered around me, and it seem- 

ed for a time as if I was doomed to utter 
destruction. But exerting all my powers 
to call upon God to deliver me out of the 
power of the enemy which had seized me, 
and at the very moment when I was ready 

to sink into despair and abandon myself 


to destruction—not to an imaginary ruin, 


but to the power of some actual being from 
the unseen world—just at this moment of 
great alarm I saw a pillar of light exactly 
over my head, above the brightness of 
the sun, which gradually descended until 
it fell upon me. / It no sooner appeared 
than I found lf delivered from the 
enemy which held me bound. When the 
light rested upon me I saw two person- 
ages, whose brightness and glory defy all 


description, standing above me in the air. 


One of them spake to me, calling me by 


nathe, and said, pointing to the other, 


‘This is my beloved son; hear him !’ 


‘My object in going to enquire of the 


Lord was to know which of all these sects 
was right, that I 

join. No sooner, 
possession ot wc so as to be able to 
speak, than I asked the ‘who 


were wrong—and which I should join. 


I was answered that I should join none 


of them, for they were all wrong; afid the 
personage who addressed me said that all 
their creeds were an abomination in his 
sight; that those professors were all cor- 
rupt, ‘They-draw near me with their lips, 
but their hearts are far from me; 


t know which to 
refore, did I get 


t, which of all | 


they teach for doctrine the command, — 


ments of men, having a form of godliness, 
but they deny the power thereof.” He 
again forbade me to join any of them. 

* * %* When I came to myselfagain, 

I found myself lying on my back, looking 
up into heaven. 

‘‘Some few days after I had his’ vision, 

I happened to be in company with one of 


| the Methodist preachers who was very 


active in the before mentioned religious — 


| excitement, and conversing with him upon 


the subject of religion, I took occasion to 
give him an account of the vision which 
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had. I wun hie 
_ behavior; he treated my communication 


not only lightly, but with great contempt, 
saying it was all of the devil; that there 
was no such things as visions or revela- 
tions in these days; that allsuch things had 
ceased with the Apostles, and that there 
never would beany more of them. I soon 
found, however, that my telling the story 
had excited a great deal of prejudice — 
me among professors of religion, 
was the cause of great persecution, hich 
continued to increase, and though I was 
an obscure boy, only between fourteen 
and fifteen years of age, and my circum- 
stances in life such as‘to make a boy of 
no consequence in’the world, yet men of 
high standing would take notice sufficient 
to excite the public mind against me 
and create a hot persecution; and this 
was common among all the sects—all 
united to persecute me.’’ 

‘This experience and testimony of the 
Mormon Prophet will bear for the in- 


terested reader quite a circumstantial 


_ historical investigation, and will also af- 
_ ford one of the most famous examples 
in modern spiritual experiences from 
which to begin both a psychological and 


_ a sociological argument upon the strange — 


developments of the Nineteenth Century 
in the genus homo. Had there nothing 
come in the age more than the exper- 
ience of this one man, Joseph Smith, it 
_ had been but of small moment to the 
” vace; but when we consider that this 


man, from first to last, has had a million > 


disciples and that their experience has 
corroborated his own, it grows into a 
subject worthy ‘the profound thought of 
the social philosopher and calls upon 
him for a careful diagnosis. In_ the 
ethnological diagnosis which dhas been 
given to the Hebrews, deducted from 
their Bible and their history, the philos- 


gopher and the theologian have marked 


them down in the genus homo as a pecu- 
liar type of the human race; and the He- 
_ brews at first became this peculiar race in 
the eyes of all nations for being precisely 
what the Mormons and their Prophet 
have been in the Nineteenth Century. 
Thus considered as a veritable modern 
_Israel, the Mormons are almost worthy 
of a race diagnosis; but when we consider 
that this race has been created by the 
‘‘second birth’’ and not the natural 
birth, we have at once the complex sub- 
ject of an ethnological and a spiritual 


problem in one development. Joseph 
Smith has-been the Father of a race of 
prophets, seers, speakers in tongues, 
healers of the sick, workers of miracles 
and ofan inspirational family generally, as 


much as Abraham was the Father of a 
race once distinguished for its prophets — 


and seers. The question suggests itself 


ina moment;—By what strange law of 


human beings, or by what strange chance 
happening in the geaus homo, has Joseph 
Smith brought forth such a Church in 
modern times?.» And the question is the 
more suggestive from the fact that he has 
done this just when the sane world had 


concluded, perhaps for the first time in 


its history—that . ‘the peculiar type with 
its experiences was extinct,—just, in fact, 
when the hard-headed world believed 
that it had reached its supreme mood of 
sanity. The question now brings us 
close to the history of this Latter-day’ 
experience itself. 

Hitherto, I find that everybody—dis- 
ciple as well as sceptic and scoffer—be- 
gins the investigation of this problem— 


Joseph Smith—with the Book of Mormon, 


or Solomon Spaulding’s story. Indeed, 

in all our British and American Ency- 
clopedias, Joseph Smith and Mormonism 
are simply developments of Spaulding’s 
brain; and yet the- Mormon people have 


no more relation to Solomon Spaulding 


than they have to the man in the moon. 
Take away the Book of Mormon al- 


_ together and the Mormons and their ex- 


perience remain entire. Perhaps the 
outside reader will be,surprised in being 
told that not ten in a hundred Mormons 
ever read the Book of Mormon; and that 
the British Saints never fairly reached 
faith in that Book and yet reached abso- 
lute faith in their Prophet and their own 


spiritual experience as a Church. The 


fact is, the Mormon Prophet himself and 
not his book, is the ‘‘new Bible.’’ - The 
problem is in ‘him and not in the ancients, 


Mormon or Moroni, much less’in this 


Solomon Spaulding who, to the Mor- 
mons, never had so much as an existence. 
It will be noticed in Joseph’s first nar- 


| rative that there is nothing ofa Book 


of Mormon; but simply a personal his- 
tory and, a_ personal spiritual ex- 
perience. All this is easily to be dis- 
sected and the story proved true or false 
by our own familiar methods, and our own 
personal acquaintance. We have, at first, 
simply a plain narrative of a revival at 
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experience agrees with Joseph’s testi- 
mony. Moreover, ere fifty years of the 
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Palmyra among the sects. The scene 
described. is so graphically real in the 


history of sects that each reader might 


transpose it to his own native place and 
become a party in the revival drama. 
Then the quarrel among the sects over 
the converts is so real that we can grasp 
it and know that it is not an impostor’s | 
ghost. But the spiritual problem o 7 
with Joseph’s ‘‘going to the Lord’ 

ask him which of all the sects is ee: 
and now we have indeed a problem. 

Will he be answered ? The question her 

becomes scientific, so far as such ques 
tions can be reduced to a scientific in- 
vestigation. The testimony follows. 
The youth zs answered, such is the form 
of the sto Has he, then, discovered 
a great spiritual law applicable to mil- 
lions? It may have been a discovery by 
a Divine guidance or by the merest ac- 
cident growing out of the circumstances 
which he narrates. The scientist would - 
care but little which ‘was the fact. 
The whole substance of the question is;— 
Was such a law discovered? The next 
question is;—Will it hold good for the 
million ?—Will a Church be born of it 
and the experience of that Church agree 
therewith? Now just in the answer we 


’ get the existence of the Mormon people 


themselves and their strange history. The 
t fact, and its 


new dispensation expired, twenty million 
souls inthe world have become partakers 
in some respects of the same faith and’ 
manifestations: of course, this affirmation 


applies to the millions of modern spirit- | 
_ ing in the room, which continued to in- 


ualists. 
When Joseph Smith discovered the 


_ Spiritual law, either by Divine guidance 


or pure circumstance, he did not dream 
- such a general application, The text 
, *‘If any lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God who giveth liberally, and upbraideth 
not, and it shall be given him.’’ At the 
onset, this was merely to Joseph Smith in 
its application, and not to an entire age. 
His plea, when he was persecuted ti 
vision, was simply that he had seen an 
angel and could neither help it nor den 
it. There was no mission and no merit 
affirmed, but merely a manifestation. 
All the rest have been of subsequent de- 
velopment in our times, growing out of 
the application of some spiritual law con- 
nected with the race, and nine tenths of 


ed 21st of Sept., 
bed for the night, a betook myself to- 
_ prayer and supplication to Almighty God 
for forgiveness of all my sins and follies, | 


these experiences have been outside: 
Joseph Smith and the Mormons—the- 
unity is in the identical age and the com- 
mon law, yet that latter fact makes the 


whole still more marvelous. But before — 


considering the Mormon Prophet as de- 


veloped in his Church let us read the 


narrative of his second vision. He says: 
‘‘During the time that intervened be- 
tween the vision and the year 1823 (hav- 
ing been forbidden to join any of the re- 
_ ligious sects of:the day, and being of very 
tender years, and persecuted by those 
.who ought to have treated me kindly, 
d, if they supposed me to be deluded, 
ought to have endeavored in a proper > 


_and affectionate manner to have reclaim- 


ed me), I was left to all kinds of tempta- 


“tions, and mingled with all kinds of so- 
ciety. I frequently fellinto many foolish 
errors, and displayed the weakness of 
youth and the corruption of human na- 


ture, which, I am sorry to say, led me 


into divers temptations to gratify appe- 
tites offensive in the sight of God. In 


consequence of these things I often felt 


condemned for my weakness and imper- 


fections.’’ 
the evening of the 
er I had retired to my | 


and also for a manifestation to me, that 
I might know of my state and standing 


before him; for I had full confidence in 
obtaining a divine manifestation, as I - 
had previously had one. 


‘‘While I was thus in the act of calling 
upon God. I discovered a light appear- 


crease until the room was lighter than at 
noon day, when immediately a personage 
appeared at my bedside, standing in the 


: aH for his feet did not touch the floor. 
He had ona loose robe of exquisite white- 


ness. It was awhiteness beyond anything 
earthly I had eyer seen; nor do I believe 
that-any earthly thing could be made to- 
appear so exceedingly white and brilliant; 

his hands were naked, and his arms also, 
a little above the wrists; so, also, were 
his feet naked, as were his legs, a little 
above the ankles. His head and neck 


- were also bare.- I could discover that he: 


had no other clothing on but this robe,. 
as it was open so that I could see into his. 
bosom. Not only was his robe exceed- 


. ingly — but his whole — was: 
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glorious beyond description, and his 
countenance truly like lightning. The 
room was exceedingly light, but not so 


very bright as immediately around his 
person. When first looked upon him 


I was afraid, but the fear soon left me. 
He called me by name and said unto me, 
that he was a messenger sent from the 
presence of God, and that his name was 
*. Moroni. That God had a work for me 
to do, and that my name should be had 
for good and evil among all nations, kin- 
dreds and tongues; or that it should be 
both good and evil spoken of among all 


people. He said there was a book depos- | 


ited, written upon gold plates; giving an 
aecount of the former inhabitants of this 
- continent, and the source’ from whence 
they sprung. He also said that the full- 
ness of the everlasting gospel was contain- 


ed in it as delivered by the Saviour to the 


ancient inhabitants. Also, that there 
were two stones in silver bows (and these 


stones, fastened to,a breastplate, constitut-_ 


ed what iscalled the Urimand Thummim) 
_ deposited with the plates, and the posses- 
sion and use of these stones was what con- 


_ gtituted seers in ancient or former times, 


and that God had prepared them for the 
purpose of translating the book. * * 
He told me that when I got those plates 
of which he had spoken (for the time that 
they should be obtained was not yet ful- 
filled) I should not show them to any 
person, neither the breastplate with the 
Urim and Thummim, only to those to 
whom I should be commanded to show 
them; if I did, I should be destroyed. 
. While he was conversing with me about 
the plates, the vision was opened to my 
_ mind that I could see the place where the 
plates were deposited, and that so clearly 
and distinctly, that I knew the place again 
when I visited it. 

‘‘After telling me these things, he 
commenced quoting the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. He first quoted 
part of the third chapter of Malachi, and 
he quoted also the fourth or last chapter 


of the same prophecy, though with a lit- | 
_ tle variation from the way it reads in our | 


' Bibles. Instead of quoting the first verse 
as it reads in our books, he quoted it thus: 
‘For behold, the day cometh that shall burn 
-asan oven, and all the proud, yea, and 
all that do wickedly, shall burn as stub- 
ble, for they that come shall burn them, 
- gaith the Lord of Hosts, that it shall 

- leave them neither root nor branch;’ and 


— 


again he quoted the fifth verse, thus: 
‘Behold I will reveal unto you the Priest- 
hood by the hand of Elijah the Prophet, 
before the coming of the great and dread- 
ful day of the Lord.’ He also quated 


‘the next verse differently: ‘And he shall 


plant in the hearts of the children, the 
promises made to the fathers, and the 


hearts of the children shall turn to the _ 


fathers; if it were not so, the whole earth 
would be utterly wasted at His coming.’ 

‘‘In addition to these, he quoted the 
eleventh chapter of Isaiah, saying ‘hat it 
was about to be fulfilled. He quoted 
also the 3rd chapter of Acts, verses 22 


and, 23, precisely as they stand in our - 


New Testament. He said that that Pro- 


| phet was Christ, but the day had not yet 


come when ‘they who would not hear his 
voice should be cut off from among the 


people,’ but soon would come. . 


‘‘He also quoted the second chapter o 
Joel, from the 28th to the last verse. He 
also said that this was not yet fulfilled, 


but was soon to be. And he further 


stated the fulness of the Gentiles was 


soon to come. He quoted many other. 


passages of Scripture, and offered many 
explanations ‘which cannot be mentioned 
here. 


diately around the person of him who 
had been. speaking to me, and it con- 
tinued to do so, until theroom was again 


left dark, except just around him, when 
instantly I saw, as it were, a conduit 


open right up into Heaven, and he as- 


cended up till he entirely disappeared,- 


and the room was left as it had been be- 


fore this heavenly light had made its ap- 


pearance. 
‘<I lay musing on the singularity of the 


scene, and marveling greatly at what had 


been told me by this extraordinary mes- 
senger, when, in the midst of my medi- 
tation, I suddenly discovered that my 
room was again beginning to be lighted, 
and in an instant, as it were, the same 
heavenly messenger was again by my 
bedside. He commenced, and again 
related the very same things which he 
had done at his first visit, without the 
least variation, which having done, he 


informed me of great judgments which - 


were coming upon the earth, with great 


_desolations by famine, sword, and pestil& 


ence, and that grievous judgments would 


come on the earth ‘in this generation. 


‘<A fter this communication, I saw the 
light in the room begin to gather imme- © 
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Having related these things, he again 
_ ascended as he had done before. 

‘By thistime, so deep were the im- 
pressions made on my mind, that sleep 
fled from my eyes, and I lay overwhelmed 
in astonishment at what I both seen 
and heard; but what was my surprise 
when again I beheld the same messenger 
at my bedside, and heard him rehearse 
or repeat over again to me the same 
things as before, and added a caution to 
me, telling me that Satan would try to 
tempt me (in consequence of the indi- 
gent circumstances of my father’s family) 
to get the plates for the of get- 
ting rich. This he forbid me, saying, 


that I must have no other object in view 
in getting the plates but to glorify God, 
and must not be influenced by any other 


motive but that of building his kingdom, 
_ otherwise I could not get them. After 

this third visit, he again ascended into 
heaven as before, and I was again left to 
ponder on the strangeness of what I had 
. just experienced, when almost immedi- 
ately after the heavenly messenger had 
ascended from me the third time, the 
cock crew, and I found that day was ap- 
proacting. so that our interviews must 


ve occupied the whole of that night.’’ — 


**I shortly after arose from my bed, 
and, as usual, went to the n la- 
bors of the day, but, on attempting to la- 
bor as at other times, I found my strength 
so exhausted as to render me entirely 
unable. 
along with me, discovered something to 
be 
home. I started, with the intention of 
going to the house, but, in attempting to 
_ cross the fence out of the field w we 
_ were, my strength entirely failed me, and 
I fell helpless on the ground, and for a 
time was quite unconscious of anything. 
The first thing that I can recollect, was 
a voice speaking unto me, calling me by 
name; Ilooked up and beheld the same 
messenger standing over my head, sur- 
rounded by light as before. He then 
again related all that he had related un- 
to me the previous night, and command- 
ed me to go to my father, and tell him 


of the vision and the commandments 


which:I had received. I obeyed. I re- 
turned to my father in the field and re- 
hearsed the whole matter to him. He 


replied to me that it was of God, and 
| 


bade me go and do as commanded by 
the messenger.””- 


My father, who was laboring 


with me, and told me to go 


the visitation of angels; and th 


| Mormonism and the Mormon Ch 


‘present revelation. 


The narrative of this second vision will — 


interest the modern Spiritualists, as.it has 


so much in it consonant with the form 
and method of their own experience of 
brings 

us with emphasis. to the assertion ‘pom 
in their Genesis not with the ‘‘Golden 
ible’’ but with the ministration of an- 
gels. Even thus early in the history of 


the Mormon Prophet and his people we — 


find nearest their cardinal doctrine of — 


It is true Joseph’s 
angel is Moroni, an ancient of the Amer- 
ican continent, and some reference is 
made. to-plates of gold upon which js 
written the prophetic story of the abori- 


gines of the land; but as the subsequent 
record shows, the Book of Mormon made 


not its appearance till years afterwards. 


We may construct the Mormon dispensa- 


tion and analyze the spiritual phenomena 


without even bringing into account the 


Book of Mormon, which is most strik- 
ingly illustrated in the fact that the Mor- 


mons of Utah have never built upon the 


Book of Mormon but have’ practically 
di of it, yet their religion and 
their Church survive. Both have grown 
without the Book of Mormon, rather than 
out of it; and this fact, which is seldom if 
ever noticed, gives to Mormonism a son- 
orous harmony with the general spiritual 
experiences of the age. The Mormons 
alone have their ‘‘new Bible,’’ but the 
millions have to-day their angels, so that 
the dispensation is emphatically a dispen- 
sation of angels rather than of ancient 
records. 

Let us dissect this second vision itself 
that we may see how full it is of a new 
dispensation of spiritual manifestations 
for all mankind, as well as a special mis- 
sion tor J Smith, setting aside Mor- 
oni with his 
him as the. angelic messenger: 

‘*He called me by name, and said unto 
me that he was a messenger from the 
presence of God to me; that-God had a 


work forme to do and that my name> 


should be had for good -and evil among 


_all nations, kindreds and tongues.’’ 


k, excepting the view of. 


Here in effect, is a prophecy as early — 


as 1823 thata new oo of an- 
gels and spiritual gifts should be preach- 
ed to ‘‘all the. world as a witnéss’’ by this 
Prophet and his aposties. This has been 


singularly fulfilled, and but little of this 
missionary work, with its voluminous. 
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history of spiritual manifestations, have 
been wrought out of the Book of Mor- 
mon. Thus viewed,we discern a regular 
opening of another spiritual dispensa- 
_ sation among the race, beginning with 

the Mormons but finally extending to 
‘fall nations, kindreds and tongues.” 
_ It may be also noticed in this vision 
that, after telling the story of some plates 
or hidden book, the angel falls back upon 
the Hebrew Bible for the themes of the 


- Latter-day mission. Malachi is the Pro- 
phet cited: 
‘And again he quoted the fifth verse 


‘thus: ‘Behold I will reveal unto you the 
Priesthood by the hand of Elijah the 
Prophet, before the coming of the great 
_ and dreadful day of the Lord.’ Healso 
quoted the next verse differently: ‘And 
he shall plant in the heart of the children, 
the promises made to the fathers, and the 
hearts of the children shall turn to their 
fathers ; if it were not so, the whole earth 
would be wasted at His coming’.’’ — 
But especially notice the new rendering 
of the great day of burning: ‘‘For shey 


that come shall burn them saith the Lord 
What a coming of the Lord | 


of Hosts.’’ 
with his angels is here sug Peres 

This mission of Elijah became the 
crowning part of the Mormon dispensa- 


tion, and out of it have grown the seal- 
ings and baptisms of the living for the 


dead which give nearly all the work and 
endowments of the Mormon Temple. 
The Temple, indeed, is Elijah’s, not 
Moroni’s.~ 

Just before his martyrdom,the Mormon 
Prophet revealed to his disciples the whole 
Patriarchal Plan of this world, culminat- 
ing in the mission of Elijah. : Adam pre- 
sides over all the dispensations and is 
set to watch over them, to: reveal them 
from heaven to man, or to send angels to 
reveal them: ‘Are they not all minister- 
ing spirits sent forth to minister to those 
who shall be heirs of salvation ?’ ’’ 

These are ‘‘the fathers.’’ They are the 
prime actors, Their hearts are turned 


toward their children. Says the Pro-— 


phet: 

_ €*These men are in heaven, but their 
children ‘are on earth. Their bowels yearn 

over us. God sends down men for this 


reason (to weld-the heavens and the 
And the Son of Man shall send > 


earth). 


forth his angels. All these authoritative 


characters will come down and join, hand 
in hand, in bringing about this work. 


Thus, angels come down and combine 

together to gather their children. We 
cannot be made perfect without them nor 
they without us. When these things are 


done, [under the mission of Elijah], the 


Son of Man will descend, the Ancient of 
Days sit. We may come to an innum- 


‘erable company of angels, have com- 


munion and receive instruction from 
them.’’ | 

The Spiritualists little dream, ‘when 
they tell us of the universal coming back - 
of the fathers and mothers from the other 
life, that they are bearing testimony to 


this mission of Elijah. True, Joseph 


but the Latter-day theme is no less con- 
tinued in its lower tones by the modern 
spiritualists. Mark the subject of the 
vision still farther: | 

‘‘He [the angel] also quoted the sec- 
ond chapter of Joel, from the 28th to the 


struck the ery its Hebraic pitch; 


last verse. He also said that this was not 


= fulfilled, but was soon to be. And 
e further stated that the fulness of the 


| Gentiles was soon to come in.”’ 


Turn now to Joel, and see what the 


angel quoted: 


‘‘And it shall come to pass afterward, 
that I will pour out my spirit upon all 


flesh; and your sonsand your daughters 
shall prophesy, your old men shall dream 


dreams, your young men shall see vis- 
ions: 
‘‘And also upon the servants and upon 
the handmaidens in those days will I 
ur out my Spirit. 
‘<‘And I will show wonders in the heav- — 
ens and in the earth, blood, fire, and 
pillars of smoke. 
‘‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before the 
great and terrible day of the Lord come. 
‘‘And it shall come to pass that whoso- 
ever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be delivered: for in Mount Zion and 
in Jerusalem shall be deliverance, as the 
Lord hath said, and in the remnant whom 
the Lord shall call.’’ 
Here, then, isthe great spiritual dis- 
pensation of the ‘‘last days’’ laid out at 
the very beginning. What has the Spauld- 
ing story to do with all this? The story 
explains next to nething of Mormonism 


and Mormon facts, much less does it ac- 


count for the great ‘‘spiritual wave’’ that 
is passing over the Nineteeth century: ‘‘7 


will pour out my spirit upon all flesh.”’ 


As soon as the Mormon Church was 
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founded the law of spiritual communica- ? 
tion was extended from the Prophet to — 
his disciples, and the Church grew as an — 
Apostolic Church-having the New Testa- 


ment pattern applied in all its organic 
forms, 
Latter-day Saints were not content with 
the mere ‘‘forms of Godliness’’ as they 
expressed it; they ‘‘contended for the 
faith once delivered to the Saints’’ and 
they soon became known in the world as 


a Church that claimed to possess the spir- 


itual gifts and graces of the ancient 
Church. This profession of the charac- 


ter and endowment of their Church could 
the whole 


not have been false and 
work an imposition. There is no con- 
sistency of facts or logic of argument in 
such a view. The case is of such a nature 
that it cannot but be genuine so far as its 
_ manifestations and historic data are con- 
cerned, though what the philosophical 


value of the whole may amount to in the | 


world’s development, is quite another 
Matter. It is no longer the testimony 
and experience of one man—the Prophet, 
himself—that we have to deal with, but 


the testimony and experience of anentire — 
Church—indeed, of a million disciples | 


who have believed on this man. Ascon- 
sistently might we deny the facts of the 
Mormon emigrations from Europe to 
America; the Exodus from Nauvoo, and 
the existence of Utah, as to deny. that 
the Church of ‘ ‘Latter-day Saints’’ has 
possessed all which is recorded of the 


Church of ‘‘Former-day Saints.’’ In 
| when Joseph Smith ap 


: plain words, the Mormons have had the 


administration of angels; they have ‘‘spok-_ 


en in tongues,’’ prophesied, healed the 
sick, seen visions and wrought miracles. 
Yet withal, the Mormons may be no bet- 
ter than ordinary sinners, and they may 


be (as we know they are) very objection-_ 
t their history © 
as a people led by angels and revelations 
is too circumstantial and notorious in | 


able to other churches; 


the age to be questioned or dealt with 


other than as the facts of the strangest reli- — 
| The law has held good everywhere 

The subject, then, of the opening of a 
new spiritual dispensation for the modern | 
world soon passed from. Joseph Smith, as — 


_ gious history of the Nineteenth century. 


an inGividual oracle, to his Church,—to 


hundreds of thousands of disciples, every _ 


one‘of whom must have a kindred experi- 


ence with his own, for thus is the whole - 
If the dispensation proves 


constructed. 
not itself in the lives of his a sa then 


overnment and offices. But the 


| appeared, the enunciation of the genius of 


| ples, and, afterwards, in the experience 


all-prevailing spiritual law for Churches 


in vain has. Soe seen visions, and in 
vain have his angels cometo him. They 
must come to the disciplesas well as to 
the Prophet, or at least by some method 
communication must be opened between 
them and the Heavens. e have seen 
that years before the .Rook of Mormon > 


the new age then opening was made by 
the angel Moroni: ‘‘I (the Lord) will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
your old men shall dream , your — 
young men shall see visions.’’ Moreover, ; 
with this, we have. the. Angel’s supple- 
mental affirmation that this prophecy of 
Joel was not fulfilled in the ancient times, 
but that it shall be fulfilled in our day. 
The fulfilment, also, is brought within 
the period of our own times, as a dispen- 
sation crowded into’a man’s lifetime. In 
Mormon phraseology, ‘‘This generation 
shall not pass away before all these things 
shall be fulfilled. ” It is, therefore, a mat- 

ter worthy of philosophical thought, as 
well as popular astonishment, that the Mor- 
mon Prophet has opened a new dispensa- 
tion which proves itself. First it was to 
be proved in the experience of his ‘disci- — 


of all mankind ; for. the test of the age 
is—‘‘I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh.’’ What means the strange history 
of the Mormon people, and the equally — 
strange history of our. modern spiritual- 
ists, if they both mean not fulfilment of | 
the prophecy with which the age was big 
in the world 
as the Voice Crying in the Wilderness, | 
‘‘Prepare ye the way, for the kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand ?”’ 

The Mormon Prophet and his Apostles, 
furthermore, from the first worked the 
development of their dispensation upon 
a great spiritual law. It is the law near- 
est in the commission of the Great Spir- 
itual Head. ‘-Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel * * And 
these signs sha// follow them that 

e 
Apostles carried the mission from America 
to Great Britain. There the law also pre- 
vailed. Both in the New and in the Old 
World it has tested itself. Has Joseph — 
Smith and his disciples, then, proved an | 


in the coming time?’ It would seem so. 
The man could have been no mere impos- 
tor; for that which is a found to 
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hold good in the experience 

must have been true in his own life. 
_ The strange history of the millions of 
modern Spiritualists came in ‘quickly, 
further proving the Jaw and the fact of 
communication between the Heavens and 
the earth, so that both histories together 
in one period, seem like the records of 
the two halves of one dispensation. By 
and by, it will be thus considered. In- 
deed, the best advocates of the latter, 
like Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten, now 
take the same apostolic tests and apply 
the identical arguments used by Mormon 
Elders a thousand times in'every city of 
America and Great Britain. What was 
once regarded as strange Mormon doc- 
trines, are now thundered to the world 
by a myriad of voices on Spiritualistic plat- 
_ forms as facts of the age. Angels do vis- 
it the earth ; communion is opened with 
the Heavens: “I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh!’’ is the almost universal 
proclamation of the times. 

Much of this came to pass during the 
lifetime of Joseph Smith. His new ‘dis- 
pensation was a success; but after his 
death his church was ‘‘driven into the 
wilderness.’’ In Utah, under Brigham 
Young, the Mormons ceased to be a 
‘‘visionary people.’’ They became 
more famous inthe latter period as the 
_ builders of cities and the founders of a 
State, and their peculiarity in the eyes 
of the world has been more in their 
polygamy than in their belief in angels 


and revelations. On the whole, this | 


may be well for them. They have be- 
come a greater and more solid fact in 
the times in this part of their history 
than they were as a visionary ‘Church. 

But mark the other half of the history of 
the new dispensation. Millions of mod- 
ern spiritualists quickly succeed them and 
the whole world is fast coming to a be- 
lef in an age of revelation. At last, 
then, the Mormon Prophet turns out to 
be a crowning success;—the triumph of 
his testimony 1s greater outside his Church 
than within. ere is more connection 
between Mormonism and Spiritualism 
than many dream of. By and by, this 


will be confessed enough. But Mormon- | 


ism has doubtless solved the Gospel prob- 
lem most for the Churches. Let the 
lawsjtested by these Latter-Day Apostles 
be applied to Churches, and communion 
between them and the Heavens would 
_be opened. True, they may travel very 


tive to the last degree 


differently to what the Mormons have, 
and we may then know better what the 
dispensation means. One thing, how- 


ever, seems certain now: there is an uni- 


versal meaning in all this, to all man- 
kind scarcely less than to the Mormons, 
whose apostolic fervor and faith opened 
the dispensation. 

Now, just here, the subject is big with 


| suggestiveness of the need and continua- 


tion of the Mormon mission in the 
world. Since the death of the Prophet 
and the flight of the Church into the 
wilderness, we see that Christian nations 
in general, and America in particular, 


have been given over to the mission of 
the iconoclastic apostles of modern 


Spiritualism. The strong church fabrics 
that have endured for ages have crumbled 


: before the presence of these spiritualistic 


iconoclasts. The boast is that spiritualism 
is the great disintegrating agency of mod- 
ern times,—an agency sent into the 


world ‘‘by the Controlling Powers’’ to | 


dissolve old systems that anew order of 
things may arise. Spiritualism is _per- 
meating alt society with its most subtile 
and potent influences, and to the religious 
part of the world it is absolutely destruc- 
There are more 
Spiritualists inside the Churches than out- 
side, numerous as those are who have al- 


| ready made an open profession of the 
| Spiritualistic faith and theories. 


Indeed, 

the most advanced preachers in our pop- 
ular pulpits are known to be deeply im- 
bued with its philosophy, and orthodoxy 
is fast dyin 8 in the most orthodox 
Churches. Two or three more genera- 
tions of this work, and the Christian re- 
ligion as understood i in the past, would 
be exploded and Churches buried in their 
own ruins. On the other hand, the in- 
fidel millions that modern thought has 


brought forth are captivated by spiritual-. 


ism ; and scientists, at length, are giving 
in their testimony to its marvelous mani- 


festations. But all this means disintegra- 


tion and overthrow to religion. There 
never was such a spiritual movement in 


the world before; for, now, just in pro-- 


portion as angels come in, 
of human faith. 

To-day, then, Joseph Smith and the 
Mormons have a greater significance in 
their mission in the world than ever be- 
fore. This will, by and by, be better ap- 
preciated and Zion may yet become the 


goes out 


very hope of all the religious world. 
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Mormbalen 4 is a new revelation of God 
to the race, and faith in Him is not only 
continued’ but increased. Asa Godfear- 
ing people, the Mormons are matchless, 
and their history and works show. them 
to be a perfect Israel in type and spirit- 
ual genius. The great voice oftheir mis- 
sion still is and ever will be, ‘‘Jehovah 
speaks, let earth give ear!’’ The Mor- 
mon Church cannot be disintegrated: It 
is founded upon the rock of revelation, 
and, cannot be moved. The Mormons 
have spiritualism with a God in it and 
‘‘Con:rolling Powers’’ who bow to His au- 
thority. They are, therefore, the proper 


builders of the great Church of the future 


and the Apostles of the new Christian 
_ civilization. The work of disin ion 
cannot possibly go on for ever. e day 
_ of rebuilding must come, and these are 
none in the world with a faith so mighty 
as these disciples of Joseph Smith. A 
generation back, the nations saw neither 
sense nor fitness in the rising of a Latter- 
Day Isratl; but this altnost universal dis- 
solution of the olden order of things in 
which God was enshrined, is fast bring- 
ing an Israel up as the organic Spiritual 
Power born just in time for the world’s 
reconstruction. We grant that the Mor- 
mon Church is not an e of the 


foremost intellects of the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury, yet it has from the beginning been 
the Church of new new ideas 
and innovative force, never 
any people since the world began. The 
Mormon Elders, then, we grant are not 
first in intellectual polish, but they have 
been first in all the world for might 
faith and their organic genius as Churc 
founders; and this is that which so fits 
_ them for the religious work of the future. 
They will adopt a thousand new ideas 
without losing an atom of their faith. 


This will be to them the growth df Mor- | 
| had lain as if in sleep till the hour of mid- 


monism—not its decline.’ They will be- 
come intellectual lights—and yet remain 
on their Spiritual Rock. What destroys 
other Churches will only strengthen and 
enlarge the Mormon Church; and this 
because their Church was founded upon 
the Spiritual Rock: in our own times. 
Doubt it who please, the Mormons have a 
great destiny in the world. 

- The following views of the Prophet 
Joseph, painted by the pen of Parley P. 
Pratt will interest the reader: 

“‘President Joseph Smith was in 
son tall and well built, strong and active; 


surpassed by 


j 


of a light complexion, i t heir, blue 
eyes, very little beard, and of an expres- — 
sion sscabiae to: himself, on which the eye 

naturally rested with interest, and was 
never weary of beholding. His counte- 


nance was ever mild, affable, beaming 


with intelligence and ‘benevolence; min- 
gled with alook of interest and an uncon- 
scious smile of cheerfulness, and entirely 


_ free from restraint or affectation of grav- 


ity; and there was something connected — 
with the serene and steady penetrating. 
glance of his eye, as if he would pene- 
trate the deepest abyss of the human 
heart, gaze into eternity, penetrate the 
heavens, and comprehend all worlds. 
independence of character; his manner 
was easy and familiar; his rebuke terrible 
as the lion; his benevolence unbounded as 
the ocean; his intellis ence universal, and 
his language abo ing in original elo- — 
quence peculiar to himself—not polished 
—not studied—-not smoothed and soften- 
ed by education and refined by art; but 
flowing forth in its own native simplicity, 
and profusely abounding in variety of | 


subject and manner. He interested and 


edified, while, at the same time, he 
amused and entertained his audience; 
and none listened to him that were ever 
weary with his discourse. I have even 
known him to retain a congregation of 
willing and anxious listeners for many 
hours together, in the midst. of cold or 
sunshine, rain or wind, while they were 
laughing at one moment.and weeping the 
next. Even his most bitter enemies were 
— if he could once get - 
their 

As an instance of his marveloys psy- 
cological power, the following incident 


of Joseph’s imprisonment, as told by Par- 


ley P. Pratt, is worthy of reproduction: 
‘‘In one of those tedious nights we | 


night had passed, and our ears and hearts 


' had been pained while we had listened 


for hours to the obscene jests, the horrid _ 


| oaths, the dreadful blasphemies and filthy 


lan e of our guards, Col. Price at 
their head, as they recounted to each other 


their deeds of rapine, murder, robbery, 


etc., which they had committed among 
the Mormons while at Far West and vi- 
cinity. They even boasted of defiling 
| by force, wives, ters, and virgins, 
and of shooting er dashing out the brains 
of wouter and children. 


a noble boldness and 
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hea listened till I became so dis- 
_gusted, shocked, horrified, and so filled | 
_with the spirit of indignant justice, that | 
I could scarcely refrain. from rising ris buted 
' my feet and rebuking the guards, bu 
_ said nothing to Joseph or any one else, 


although I lay next to him and knew he : 


On a sudden he arose to his 
ke ina voice of thunder, or 


was awake. 
feet, and 


_- as the roaring of a lion, uttering, as near 


as I can recollect, the following words: 

‘« Silence !- ye fiends of the infernal pit ! 
In the name of Jesus Christ I rebuke you, 
and command you to be still. I will not 
live another minute and hear: such lan- 
guage. Conse you or 
shall die this instant!’ 

__ *Hle ceased to speak. He stood erect 
_ in terrible majesty. 

out.a weapon; 

He looked upon the 
whose knees smote together, and who, 


— into a comer, begged- his par- | 


Chained and with- 


‘I have seen the ministers of justice, 


- clothed in their magisterial robes, and 


criminals arraigned before them, while } 
life was suspended on a breath, in the - 
courts of England; I have 
Congress in solemn session. to: give | 
laws to nations; I have tried to conceive | 
friends.’’ 


of kings, of royal courts,.of thrones and 


crowns, and of emperors: assembled 


decide the fate of kingdoms; but dig- | 


_ nity and. majesty have I seen but once, as 
it stood in chains, at midnight, i in an ob- 
scure village of Missouri.’’ 


His character points and personal ma- | 


ar must also be touched. 

e was over six feet; his structure the 
very type of might, physically,-and his 
organization akin spiritually. He wasas 


courageous as a lion, and as daring as | 


courageous. 


For example, what character-marks are 


these: 
am the Buckler of Jehovah 


. He that runneth against me will find | 


that he is against Jehovah's 
buckler !’’ - 


“I combat the errors of’ ages; I meet | 
the violence of mobs; I cope with illegal | 


proceedings from executive authority; I 
cut the gordian knot. of powers, and I 
solve mathematical. problems: of universi- . 


ties with truth—diamond truth, and God | 


és my righthand man\"’ 


Still, Joseph was most. child-like, ‘Mille 
his tenderness was as exquisite as his love ° 


| with self-satisfaction. 
which his brethren did not amply share. 


for the brotherhood was He 
would play with the boys of the Elders, 


and bless them in the intervals of the 
game with prophetic words of their future 
as ministers of Christ among the nations; 


| and he would wrestle,with the brethren | 


in the evening after a hard day’s labor. 
But the supreme feature in Joseph’s 
character was his love for his people. 


_Not only. was he ever ready to die for his 


people, as well as live for them, with. the 
irresistible force of love in him to make 
them all /ee/ that fact, but even his more 
homely actions and impulses were quite 
as suggestive that the soul of brotherhood 
was incarnated in him. Instance the 
following example: 

At dinner, at home with one of the 
brethren, he was remarking ‘‘what akind, 
provident wife’”’ he had. ‘‘At this mo- 
ment,’’ he says, ‘‘Emma came in while 
Phelps, in continuation of the conversa- 
tion, said, ‘You must do as Bonaparte did 
—have a little table just large enough for 
yourself,’ [for the table was loaded with 
good things as-for a company, and the 
pleasantry of the. Prophet as an apprecia- 
tive tribute to his wife, who, catching up 


_the conversation, observed]: 


‘Mr. Smith is a bigger man than Bona- 
parte—he can never eat without his 


he adds, “that vis the 
wisest thing I ever heard you say.’”’ | 


The example is homely, but 
| He was not so much gratified that he was 
greater than Napoleon for deeds of sound- 


ing fame, but greater that he could not 
e of anything 


A world was not too large to duvide 1 with 


them, nor a table too small. 


The last parting between Joseph and 
the Twelve, when he sent the majority 
of them away, was deeply pathetic, full 


| of unspoken words—a very prophecy of 


the coming event which was soon to 
clothe the Church in mourning. 


and others, that Apostle says; ‘‘Joseph 
looked upon me long and mournfully. I 
shall never forget his look. It was as 
a he was bidding us an eternal fare- 
wei” 

Joseph and his Apostles were indeed 
parting to meet no more till the glorious 
| day of their immortality dawned. 

The-likeness usually presented of Joseph 
is. the: side. view. of one mung like a 


In the 
scene of parting with Wilford Woodruff 
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Napoleonic Prophet. ‘That is the picture 


of him as the Leader. The likeness giv-— 


en with this character sketch is a front 


view taken from a painting preserved by 
his wife, Emma. It will best illustrate 


him as the Prophet. 


Before closing ‘with this wonderful | 


man, something must further be said of 


his power to attract and inspire love in 


his disciples. He drew around him such 
men as Brigham Young, Heber C. Kim- 


ball, Parley and Orson Pratt, John Tay- 


lor and Wilford Woodruff. Stronger 
men of their kind never lived in any age. 
It is a perfect marvel that two such men 
as Joseph Smith and 
should be found together. His Apostles 
almost worshipped Joseph. Moreover all 
his people loved him. He was a very 
battery of love to the Church. © Perhaps 
in this gr _— never been but one who 
m— Jesus himself; and the 
burden of sce s last days was shown 
in his often repeated saying that he should 
~ lay down his life for the Church. 

The closing tragedy of Joseph Smith’s 
history is here extracted from the min- 
utes of President John Taylor who 
was wounded at the time oF the Martyr- 
dom: 

“June 26th. 9:27 A. © The Gov- 
ernor, in company with.Col. Geddes, 
arrived at the jail, when a lengthy con- 
versation was entered into in relation to 
the existing difficulties. 

‘‘The Governor left [at’10:30 A. M.] 
after saying that the stagerntes were under 
his protection, and again pledgin — 
self that they should be protecte 
violence, and telling them that if he 


troops marched the next morming to. 


Nauvoo, as he then expected, they should 
probably be taken along in order to in- 
sure their personal safety. * * 

‘““While J was writing at the 


jailor’s desk, Wi lham Wall stepped up, 
wanting to deliver a verbal message to. 


him from his uncle John Smith. He 
turned around to speak to Wall, but the 
guard refused to aBow them any com- 
munication. * 
‘I have had a good 
deal of anxiety about my safety since I 
left Nauvoo, which I never had ‘before 
when I was undef arrest. I could not 
help those feelings, and they have de- 
me.’ 
~~ “The Prophet, Patriarch and/ their 
friends took turns preaching to the 


Young | 


duty, to deliver 


guards, several of were 
before their time was otit because they 


‘admitted they were convinced of the in-. 


nocence of the They fre-— 


prisoners. 
| quently admitted they had been im- 


upon, and more than once it was 

heard, ‘Let us go home, boys, for I will : 
not fight any these. 

‘‘During the da enc 
Joseph think that the Lord for his 
church’s sake, would release him from 
prison. Joseph - replied, ‘Could my 
brother Hyrum but be liberated, it would 
not matter so much about me.’ *. * 

‘*2:30.' Constable Bettisworth came 
with Alexander Simpson and wanted to 
come in with an order to the jailor de- 
manding the prisoners, but as Mr. Stigall, 
the jailor, could find no law authorizing 
a justice ot the to demand prison- 
ers committed to his charge, he refused 
to give them up until discharged from 
his custody by due course of law. * * 

‘*20 minutes to 4. Upon the refusal 
of the jailor to give up the prisoners, the 


constable, with the company of Carthage - : 


Greys, under the command of Frank | 
Worrill, marched to the jail, and, by in- — 
timidation and threats compelled the 
jailor, against his will and conviction of 
and Hyrum to 
the constable, hwith and con- 
_— to their wishes, ‘compulsorily took 
them. | 

‘Joseph, seeing the mob gathering 
and assuming a threatening aspect, con- 
cluded it best to go with them, and put- 
ting on his hat, walked boldly into the 
midst of a hollow square of the Carthage — 
Greys, yet evidently expecting to be 
massacred in the streets before arriving . 
at the court house, politely locked arms 
with the worst mobocrat he could see, 
and Hyrum locked arms with Joseph, — 
followed by Dr. Richards, and escorted 
by a guard. Elders Taylor, Jones, 
Markham and Fullmer followed outside 
the hollow. square, and accompanied 
them tothe court room. * 

‘‘On motion of counsel for the prison-— 
ers examination was postponed till to- 
morrow, at 12 0 _ ,noon, and sub- 
poeneas were granted to get witnesses 
from Nauvoo, twenty: distant, 
whereupon the prisoners were remanded | 
to prison. * 
and Hyrum were into con- 
finement- | 
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“8 p.m. Counselors Woods and Reid | 
called with Elder J. P. Greene, and said 
that the Governor. and military officers 
had held a council which had been .called 


by the Governor, and they decided that | 


the Governor and all the troops should 
march to Nauvoo at eight o ‘elock to- 
morrow, except one company of about 
fifty men, in order to gratify the troops, 
and return next day, the company of 
fifty men to be selected by the Governor 
from those of the troops whose fidelity 
he could most rely on to guard the pris- 
oners, who should be left in Carthage 


jail, and that their trial be deferred until | 


Saturday, the 29th. * * 
‘‘They reti 
A. M., arose. Joseph uested Daniel 
_ Jones to descend and inquire of the guard 
the cause of the intrusion in the night. 
Frank Worrill, the officer of the guard, 

in a very bitter spirit, said: ‘We have 
- too much trouble to bring old Joe here 
to ever let him escape alive, and unless 
you want to die with him, you had bet- 
ter leave before sundown; and you are 
not a d—d bit better than him for taking 
his part; and you'll see that I. can pro- 
phecy better than old Joe, for neither he 
_ nor his brother, nor anyone who will re- 
‘main with them, will see the sun set to- 
day.’ * * 

‘*10:30. Gov. Ford went to Nauvoo 
some time this afternoon, escorted by a 
pmen of his troops, the. most friendly 

to the prisoners, and leaving the known 
enemies to the Prophet [the Carthage 
Greys], ostensibly to guard the jail, hav- 
ing previously disbanded the remain- 


3:15 P.M. The guard began to be 


more severe in their operations, threaten- . 
ing among themselves, and telling what 
they would do when the excitement was 


over. 
ed, only eight men being stationed at 


the jail, while the main body of the 
Carthage Greys were in camp about a_ 
quarter a distant, on the yeblic 


Tailor ‘Stigall returned to the 
= and said that Stephen Markham had 


square. 


n surrounded by a mob, who had 
driven him out of Carthage, and he had 
gone to Nauvoo. 

‘Before, the jailor came in his boy 
| ht in some water, and said the 
curd wanted some wine. - Joseph gave 


torest late. * * 5:30 


ling at the outer door of the 
cry of surrender, and also a discharge ee 


jailor went out. 


Dr. Richards two dollars to give the 


guard, but the guard said one was enough, | 
and would take no more. 


immediately sent for a 


‘‘The 
bottle of wine, pipes and two small ,pa- 
om of tobacco, and one of the guard 

ought them into the jail soon after the 
Dr. Richards uncorked 
the bottle and presented a glass to Joseph, 
who tasted, as also brother Taylor and 
the Doctor, and the bottle was given to 
the guard, who turned to goout. When 
at the top of the stairs some one below 
called him. two or three times and he 
went down. 

“‘Immediately there was a little rust- 
jail and a 


three or four firearms followed instantly. 
The Doctor glanced an eye by the cur- 
tain of the window,. and saw about a 
hundred armed men about the door.’’ 
The following statement by Willard 
Richards, one of the survivors of. the 
tragedy that followed the events last stat- 


ed, is probably the most trust-worthy re- 


cord ofthe matter extant. It is entitled 
‘““Two minutes in jail,’’ and is as follows: 


CARTHAGE, June 27th, 1844, 
A shower of musket balls were thrown 


up the stairway against the door of the 
prison in the second story, followed by 


many rapid footsteps. 
While Generals Joseph and Hyrum. 
Smith, Mr. Taylor and myself, who were 


in the ‘front chamber, closed the door of | 


our room against the entry at the head 
of thestairs, and placed ourselves against 
it, there being no lock on the door, and 
no catch that was unsealable.. 

The door is a common panel, and as 
soon as we heard the feet at the stair- 
head a ball was sent through the: door, 
which passed between us, and showed 
that our enemies were desperadoes, and 
we must change our position. 

General Joseph Smith, Mr. Taylor and 
myself sprang back to the front part of 
and General Hyrum Smith re- 

treated two-thirds across the chamber, 
directly in front of and facing the door. 

A ball was sent through the door which 
hit Hyrum on the side of the nose, when 
he fell backwards, extended at length, 
without movi his feet.. — 

From the holes in his vest (the day was 


warm, and no one had their coats on but 
myself), pantaloons, drawers and shirt, it 
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appeared evident that a ball must have | 


been thrown from without through the > 
window, which entered his back on the | 


right side, and passed throug 


against his watch, which was in his 7 | 


vest pocket, completely pulverizin — 
crystaland face, tearing off the ds 
and mashing the whole body of the watch. 
At the same instant the | 
door entered his nose.. 

As he struck the floor he deceiened 


emphatically, ‘<I am a dead man.’’ Jos- . 
| man. 
‘‘Oh, dear ! Brother Hyrum,’’ and open- 
ed the door two or three inches with his 


eph looked toward him and responded, 


left hand, discharged one barrel of a six- 
shooter (pistol) at random in the entry, 
from whence a ball. Hyrum’s 


breast, and entering his throat passed : 
into his head, while other muskets were | bod 


aimed at him and some balls hit him. 


Joseph continued snapping his revolver — 


around the casing of the dooy into the 


space as’ before, three barrels of which . 
Taylor with 
walking stick stood by his sideand knock- 
ets which 
gh the | 
ready to . 
lend any assistance, with, another stick, ; 
idis- 
tance without going directly before the ' 
__ | af the doors into the prison were open. 

« When the revolver failed we had. no |: 
more’ firearms, and expected an immedi- 
ate rush of the mob, and the doorway full 
of muskets, half way in the room, and no | —_ 
| arm, and ed by.the stairs into the 


missed fire, while Mr. 
down the bayonets and m 
“were constantly stood 
doorway, while I stood b 

‘but could not come within 


muzzle of the 


hope but instant death from within. | 


the ground.. 


smashed it into ‘‘pi,’’ leaving the hands 
standing at.5 o’clock, 16 minutes and 26 


seconds, the force of which ball threw | 
him back on the floor, and he rolled un- - 
_ der the bed which stood by. his side, |. 
where he lay motionless, the mob from | 
, the door continuing to fire- upon him, | 
cutting away a piece of flesh from his left . 
_ bipas. large as a man’s hand, and were 
.down 
| scene of woe which occurred when the 
bodies of the slain were delivered: into 


hindered only by my knockin 
their muzzles with a stick, while they 
continued to reach their guns into the 


room, probably left handed, and aimed - 
their discharge so far round as almost. to | 


from the | 


Taylor rushed into the. window, 
which is some fifteen or twenty feet from ; 
When his body was nearly» 
on a balance a ball from the door within : 
- entered his leg, and a ball from without - 
struck his watch, a patent lever, in his. 
vest pocket near the left breast, and 


h, lodging | 
| leap the same window from which Mr. 


where we retreated and dodged, and then 
I recommenced the attack with my stick. 

Joseph attempted as the last resort, to 


Taylor fell, when two balls pierced him. 
from the door and one entered his right 


| breast from without, and he fell outward, 


exclaiming, ‘* O, Lord, my God !”’ As 
his feet went out of ‘the window m ye" 
head went in, the balls whistling 

around. He fell on his left side, a dead 


At this instant the cry was raised, - 
‘‘He’s | the window,’’ and the mob > 
on the stairs and in the entry ran out. 

I withdrew from the window, thinking 
it of no use to leap. out on a hundred 
bayonets then ‘General Smith's 


y- 
Not satisfied with. this, I again reached 
my head out of the window and watched 
some seconds to see if there cg" any 
s of life, regardless of my own, deter- 
~ me to see the end of him I loved. Be- 
ing fully satisfied that he was dead, with 


| a hundred men near the body, and more 


coming round the-corner of the jail, and 
expecting a return to our room, I rushed 
towards the prison door at the head of 
the stairs, and through the entry from 
whence the firing had proceeded, to learn 


When near:the entry Mr. Taylor cried 
out, *‘take me.’’ - I pressed my way until 
I found all doors unbarred, returning in- 
stantly, ht Mr. Taylor under my 


dungeon, or inner prison, stretched him 
on the floor, and covered him with a bed © 
in such a manner as not likely to be per- 
ceived, expecting an immediate return of 
the mob. 

I said to Mr. Taylor, ‘This is a hard 
case to lay you on the floor, but if your 
wounds are not fatal I want you to live to 
tell the story.’’ I expected to be shot 
the next moment, and stood. before the 


door awaiting the onset. 


WILLARD Ricuanns.. 
Upon the tide of-grief that swept over 
Nauvoo, and the consternation that filled 
the hearts of the mob, when the awful 
deed became known, we will not dwell. 
Neither will. we attempt to depict that — 


the hands of their-families.: 
A whole: people ‘been. cruelly, 
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fiendishly betrayed and bereaved. Aw- 
ful, beyond the power of. words to pic- 
ture, was the lament: 
Thus lived, and labored, and loved, 

and died the martyr prophet of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Thus flashed athwart 
the black midnight of his age the light of 
the latter-days. But the darkness compre- 
hended it not; and even as one - old was 
he betrayed and sacrificed. 


UTAH ‘AND FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


HE Phrenological Journal for No- 
vember, 1870, in its biographical 
on ‘‘ William Hooper, the 
Utah Delegate and Female Suffrage Ad- 
vocate,’’ says: 
_ Utah is a land of acres She gives 
us, first, polygamy, which seems to bean. 
outrage against ‘‘woman’s riglts,’’ and 
then offers the nation a ‘‘Female Suffrage . 
Bill,’’ at this time in full force within her 
own borders. Was there ever a greater 


. anomaly known in the history of society ? 


The women in Utah hold political power 
to-day. They are the first in the nation 
to whom the functions of the state have 
“been extended, and it is just as consistent 
to look for a female member of Congress 
from Utah as a member of Congress 
- sent to Washington by the women’s vote. 
Let the women be once recognized as 
_ powers in the state as well as in society 
and in the church, and their political 
rights can be extended to i length, 
according to the temper of the public 
mind, of which the female element forms 
so large a part. 

There is in our innovative age much 
- discussion on the abstract justice, and 
also on the practical propriety of exten- 
ding political power to the women of 
America; and the women of England 
have made the same demand in the polit- 
ical motions of our old Saxon fatherland. 
This may be caused by one of the great 
impulses of the times, for we are certain- 
ly living in an age of impulses. It is, 
therefore also an age of marvels, not 
merely in steam and electricity, but in 
- our social states and philosophies of so- 
ciety. Indeed, until modern times, the = 
phrase ‘‘social science’’ was not known ;: 
but these new problems and marvels 
of society have led statesmen and philos- 
ophers to recognize. a positive ‘‘social 
science,’’ and the term sociology to-day 
is just as legitimate as the term geology. 


it is. very singular that those advan- 
“S@yninds who are beginning to reduce 
government and the social development 
to systems of positive philosophy, bring 
in the function of political power ,for 
woman. Of course your political gam- 

blers and legislative charlatans are against 
the innovations which female suffrage 
bills would work out in the age ; but such 
philosophical lawgivers of society and 
government as John Stuart Mill, and 
also statesmen like Cobden and Bright of 


sion of political power to the women as 
one of the grand methods for the world’s 
future good. 

Our present object is not, however, to 
contend for the benefits to accrue to soci- 
ety through the agencies of woman brought 
to bear upon the State, as they have been 
in the Church and in the general spheres 

of life, but to note the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of political power having 
been first granted to and exercised by the 
women of Utah. We see that female 
suffrage -is both accepted and strongly 


. problems of the future, not only to ad- 

vance the world, But to assert the-dignity 
and cause of womanhood ; that it is thus 
accepted and maintained by the boldest 
female reformers of America and the 
great masters of social science in Eng- 
land. That 1 is one side of the case, and 


ishment, for the men and women whose 
very names represent mind in the reform 
movements of the times will be certain 


tion; but that the women of Utah, who 
have been considered representatives of 
womanhood in its degradation, should. 


with John Stuart Mill and his sisterhood, 

is truly a matter for astonishment. And 
moreover, when we look upon the Mor- 
mon ‘‘kingdom of God,’’ as the Saints | 
denominate it, as the first natiohality in 


part of the State as ‘well as the Church, 
one cannot but confess that the Mormons 
in this have stolen a march upon their 
| betters. | 

Three years ago a friend of the Mor- 
mons informed us that the delegate of 
Utah was in New York, just from Wash- 
ington, bound for Utah to lay. before 


Brigham Young the design 


maintained as one of the great social | 


| In that view we find no subject for aston-_ 


to be found in the vanguard of civiliza-__ 


suddenly be found on the same platform 


the world which has granted to woman | 
| political power and created her the chief 


England, are contemplating the exten-. _ 
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of giving to the women of Mormondom | 


_ political power. And the circumstance. 
was the more marked from the: 
tact that legislative minds, aided by the 

| least of the States, ere this, must have 


American press, were proposing just at 
that time a scheme for Congress to force 
female — upon Utah, to give to the 
women of that "Territory the power to 
break up the institution of polygamy 
and emancipate themselves from their 
supposed serfdom and the degradation of 
womanhood. This done, the conclusion, 


of course, was that Mormonism and the 


Mormons would become converted and 
transformed into respectable monogamic 
problems, easy of solution by our multi- 
tude of Christian and other civilizing 
agencies.’ 

The incident referred to in the Phreno- 
logical Journal relative to William H. 


Hooper as the Female Suffrage Delegate 


from Utah, may be supplemented with the — 


narrative itself. Mr. Julian, of Indiana, 
offered a bill to the House in 1867 in 
substance, .‘‘A Bill to solve the Poly- 


immediately called upon Mr. Julian, say- 
ing ‘‘That bill has a high sounding title. 


_ What are its provisions?’’ He replied 
- simply a bill of one section providing for 
the enfranchisement of the women of 


Utah. ‘*Mr. Julian,’’ said the Delegate, 
**T am in favor of that bill.’’ He inquired, 
‘(Do you speak for your own leading 
men?’’ Mr. Hooper replied, ‘‘I do 
not; but I know of no reason why they 
should not also approve of it.’’ 

~. When Mr. Hooper returned to ‘Utah, 


he held a conversation with President 


Upon its presentation | 
and announcement, Delegate Hooper 


Brigham Youn ng upon this subject. ‘‘Bro- | 


ther Hooper,’’ inquired the President, 


‘fare you in favor of Female Suffrage ?’’ 


‘*T know of no reason why I should not 
be,’’ he answered. No. more was said; 
but from that time the subject a peared 
to develop itself in the mind of the Pres- 
ident and soon afterwards it was taken 
up by the Legislative body and passed by 
an unanimous vote. 
This is a striking: incident ‘of the prac- 
tical of the Mormon . Leaders in 
of politics and reforms. 
e illustrious Statesman and National 
Charles Sumner, and: others 
nearly as historical and important in 
National Reforms as he, have confessed 
their faith in Female Suffrage as_a right- 
eous and endowment “for the 


cause. 
| effectually as they did in the abolition of 


what the nature of that solution shall be. 


as a great State measure. / 


wanted its passage and therefore it. fc onght 


Women of America; but sey not 
labored m the as actively and 
slavery. Had they done so, several at 
nted Female . j and Congress 
fiself been shaken to its centre by this 
-. But with 

rig oung our Mormon Legis- 
lature, to believe in Female Suffrage was 
to grant it —t, _ Moreover, the 
practical sagacity of William H. Hooper, 
in dealing with one of the most difficult — 
questions of modern times, deserves partic- 
ular emphasis and admiration. o thus 
boldly accept a measure, offered to ‘com 
from the enemy’s si a 

too in which there is latent the. very 
er which is destined to dispose of this 
question of Mormon polygamy was a 
master stroke of diplomacy. It was, in- | 
deed, quite a polygamic coup d’ etat, for 
it secured the Solution while it 
leaves to the future, itself to determine 


Female Suffrage may dispose of polygamy 
on either side according to a judgment 
maturing by experience. Anti-Mormon 
Statesmen discerned this and peaceanee 
that. Female Suffi would dispose of 
lygamy immediately by abolishing it; 
the Mormons themselves, having absolute 
faith in their institutions and religion, 
had no fear of the extension of woman's 
power in the State, and closed with the 
enemy’s measure and turned to their 
own political account. It was a fair = 7 
conscientious victory. It wasav 3 
per policy, in the first place, for De wanae | 
Hooper to accept the proposition for the 
enfranchisement of the women of Utah, 
because it was in itself a just and proper 
measure; and seeing it has at once given 
his constituents a political triumph and 
the Women of Mormondom great impor- 
tance in the eyes of the Women of Amer- 
ica, at the same time that there is still 
latent in Female Suffrage the final settle- 
ment of the polygamic sega his poli- 
cy is justified in every view oe cae 


Our so-called Utah Liberals on the 
other hand have, from the first, opposed _ 
the application of Female Suffrage to 
this territory. Their sage tact that 
ment is primarily based on 
Brigham Young and tag 
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that they RET it, and therefore it ought 
not to have been granted and should - be 
abolished. This is political and social 
wisdom only worthy of contem 

_ The pleaof these one-sided Liberals in- 
_ volves that the Mormon Leaders granted 
Female Suffrage to strengthen their own 
power and to preserve their own institu- 
tions, and that the Mormon women gen- 


erally exercise the suffrage for the same | 


purpose. Certainly, this isthe fact. And 
whose preservation should nearly the en- 
tire people of the Territory seek if not 
their own ? and whose rights should free 


men and women assert if not their own? > 


This is according tothe aim ofall free 
and democratic governments. 

But the crowning ment of our false- 
ly styled Liberals of Utah is that Female 
Suffrage will give longer life to polygamy. 
The answer to this is;x—The Women of 


: _ Utah have the power of their destiny in 


their own hands and they can use it when- 
ever they please. This is substantially 
also the answer of the Female Suffrage 
Leaders throughout America concerning 
the Mormon Women. It is only in Utah 
that the Gentile and Liberal sense is so 
miserably perverted over this matter, 
If, with the pdssession of Female suf- 
frage, and the power of the Utah women 
to rule their own destiny, polygamy, in 
the end should prevail, then will the is- 
sue be the strongest argument yet given 
in favor of polygamy. Neither Orson 
Pratt nor the Revelation itself could pos- 
sibly afford so strong a defence of the in- 
stitution if this be the-result when Female 
Suffrage shall have existed among the 
Mormons for a quarter of a century. It 
is at once a slander and a shallow judg- 
ment to say that the Mormon women, 
- with this power in their hands, will sus- 
tain polygamy right or wrong. They 
will sustain it if rigit and proper for 
_ them; but, if not, they will. abolish it, 
and this, too, by the exercise ofthe suf- 
-frage. The very nature of both ques- 
_ tions—that of polygamy and that of Fe- 
male Suffrage—is such that, if wrong for 
the woman, they could not possibly co- 


_. exist; for both, strange to say, are the 


supreme questions.of woman, brought 
me one grand solution. If they have 
medical harmony, they must soon con- 


flict, —at least with the daughters if not 


with the mothers,—and with such con- 
. flict polygamy would be overthrown, for 
Female suffrage i is the all-powerful dis- 


women. 
Mormon women are not yet educated — 


“poser of the case. Polygamy has been | 


the cross of the “majority: of the women 


concerned; whereas, Female Suffrage is 


woman’s trium It has beer one of 


the greatest social marvels of the Nipe- 


teenth Century that polygamy was ever 
introduced among the Anglo-American 
To say, therefore, that the 


ap to the issue of polygamy with Female 
Suffrage, is to talk wide of the facts and 
the lesson of their lives. The Mothers 
and their Daughters will together dis- 
pose of the case; and they will do it 
rightly from the inevitable law which 
will, control the question to its finality. 
The mothers may not dispose of it dur- 
ing their life-time, but the daughters 
will after them, and that by their moth- 
ers’ advice and upon the ground of their 
mothers’ experience; and as the daughters 
must, in the order of things, soon be- 


come the ruling factors in the tase, the _ 


solid and lasting judgment of the Mor- 
mon woman on polygamy must also 


speedily come. If polygamy prevails in 


the next generation, co-existant with Fe-~ 


male Suffrage, then we shall have a new 
problem of the human family in the 


| world, and no power of Governments. 
can hinder its growth ! : 


Utah, then, is the very place of all 
others where Female Suffrage should be 
tested. If it is sound here, it must of 
necessity ‘be ‘sound and effectual every- 
where; for here is. the most difficult 
woman’s case in the world. It is but a 
poor compliment to the Leaders of Fe- 


male Suffrage in America to say that 


women anywhere will betray their own 
cause by the very exercise of Female Suf- 
frage. 
price in womankind that they ought 
never to be trusted with Female Suffrage. 
The power being granted fo them, they 
would be the greatest danger to our 
American commonwealth and also to our 
American civilization; for their pernici-. 
ous influence and caprice would pre- 
vail everywhere. But the sense of the 
age on this question, and upon woman 
herself, is all to the contrary. 


The "Women of America stand by the . 
Mormon women in their question of Fe- 


male Suffrage. This will be seen in the 
following report of the Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage Association, read at the 


_ Opera House, Detroit, Mich: October 
13th, 1874. 


It would argue such a radical ca- 
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‘During the session of Congress we 


spent some time in the capital, proposing _ 
to work for the enfranchisemert of the 


women ofthe District of Columbia and 
of the territories; but finding that Con- 
gress was more likely to disfranchise the 
women who already possessed this right, 
than to enfranchise others, our efforts 
were used, as far as possible, to prevent 
this backward step. 


‘‘Had we been a voter, we might have | 


had less trouble to convince some of our 
friends in this affair. 


‘*Several bills were introduced, any one 


of which, if it became a law, would have 
disfranchised the women of Utah. | 

‘<The. McKee bill had been referred to 
the House Committee on Territories. 
While the subject was under discussion 
in the committee, by invitation ot the 
members, on two occasions, we stated 
our views. One ofthe members, before 
the committee convened, gave his rea- 
son for favoring the passage of the bill. 

ee “The woman’s vote sustains polyg- 
amy,’ said he, ‘and to destroy that, I 
would take the right of suffrage from every 
woman in the territory.’ 

** ‘Would it do that ?’ we, enquired. 

‘¢ ‘J think it would.’’ 

‘¢ Did polygamy exist in the — 
before the women voted ?’ : 

66. ‘Oh! yes es.’ 


you: ever had the of 


Voting against it?’ 
‘* ‘No; that has never been made an 


issue; but voted tosend a polygamist 


to Con 

«Did any man vote: Sot him ?’ 

‘**Yes, more than eleven thousand 
men, and ten thousand women.’ 

‘¢ “How many voted for the opposing 
candidate ?’ 

** Something less than. two thousand 

men and women together.” : 

‘¢ ‘You intend to disfranchise the men 
who voted for this man ?’ 

no.’ 

‘¢ ‘Then the polygamists can still come 
to Congress by a majority of five to one.’ 
Though this was true, he seemed to think 
it very wrong to disfranchise the men. 


‘‘How many of the committee reasoned 
_as thisone did, we are unable to say, | 


‘but the majority wished to disfranchise 


the women, as they returned the bill to 


the House with the obnoxious sections 


| unchanged. The triends of woman, by 


their honest work, prevented action be- 


/ 


action, in these words: 
fully ‘realize the nature of the. bill; they 


fects,’ 


ing taken on the bill,. and perhaps caved 
the country the disgrace of having done 
such a great wrong, which .it could not 
soon have undone. There was some- 
thing more vital to the well-being of the 


Nation in this, than some of our legisla- 


tors were willing to admit. Had they 
passed this act they would probably have 
laid the foundation for the ruin of the 
nation. If Congress has the power to 
disfranchise. one class, it undoubtedly - 
has the power to disfranchise another, © 
and what freeman in such a case is se-— 
cure in his rights ? 

‘Similar bills were before the Senate 
and House Judiciary Committees. 

‘‘The question camé: Where shall we 
look for help among those in power ? To 
the true, the trusted and the tried. To 
those of the grandest intellect and the 


purest heart. To the friends of the 


weak and the oppressed. Our appeal 
shall be made to the highest, to the hon- 
orable and most honored Charles Sum- 
ner. He cordially granted us a_hear- 
ing. When westated the object of our 
visit, he quietly remarked, ‘You have 
come to the wrong person. I have no 
influence with these men.’ 

‘‘After talking some time on the sub- 
ject, he said, ‘I should hesitate to take © 
this right from an who now possess it. 
I will go farther; ot waa be willing to 
grant it to those wha have it not.’ He 
afterwards remarked; ‘I shall investigate 
this matter thoroughly. es 

“¢¢The bill passed the Senate last 


year, and many good men voted for it,’ 


we said. 
‘‘He kindly apologized for their 


‘They did not 


had not examined it carefully. : 
‘Had it deprived them, or any class 


| of men, of the right to vote, would’ they © 


have realized what it meant, and voted 
differently ?’ we inquired. 

‘* ‘In that case they would doubtless 
have had sharp eyes to note all its de- 
he answered, with a smile. ‘I 
did not vote on it. I was sick in bed at 
the time. Have you seen Mr. Freling- — 


huysen in reference to this?’ was the 


next inquiry.- 

have not. It seems useless. 
A man who would frame such a bill | 
would not be likely toc it.’ 

‘‘But we followed his advice, saw Mr. 


Frelinghuysen, Mr. Edmunds and others. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen declared he would 
not change his bill however much he 
might be abused. 

‘‘Two days after we again met Mr. 
Sumner and stated the results of our efforts. 

‘*In closing this second interview Mr. 
Sumner said, ‘I will present to the Senate 
any memorial or petition you may wish, 
and then refer it to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. That is the best way to do.’ 
_ **His farewell words were: ‘Whether 
you succeed or not, I wish you all well.’ 

‘‘Just three weeks from the day of our 
last conversation with Mr. Sumner, his 
work on earth ceased, and the cause of 
justice lost a grand friend. On the 
morning of February z2oth we handed 
him a suffrage memorial, which he pre- 
sented to the Senate, requesting that it 
be referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
which was almost his last official act.’’ 


chised. Doubtless this was chiefly owing 
to the searching and logical editorials of 
the Woman's Journal, which placed the 
‘Subject in its true light before the peo- 
ple, together with the action of the ad- 


vocates of woman suffrage in New Eng- 


land, New York, Pennsylvania and ‘other 
States. Miss Mary F. Eastman, in her 
_ Teport to the New York Association, 
said: ‘‘When the bill, disfranchising 
the women of Utah, came before Con- 
gress, our representatives were promptly 
petitioned to use their influence against 
the measure.’’ 

And thus have the American Women 
_ done to this day. The attempt is in 
vain to wrest Female suffrage from the 
_ hands of the Women of Utah. Were any 
Congress to do it, that Congress would 
be covered with shame and its name would 
go down to infamy. ‘Surely this certain 
result should of itself be a lesson to our 


Utah Liberals. The question of Female | 


_ Suffrage is the greatest question of its kind 
in the age; and, as we see by the status 


of England as well as of America in this 


matter, the age and the Anglo-American 
people are prepared for it, the world can- 
not wait the will.and pleasure of one-sided 
Anti-Mormon Liberals in Utah. 

_ The following is the Female Suffrage 
Bill in question: 

AN ACT, giving woman the elective fran- 
chise in the Territory of Utah. 


Sec., I. Be it enacted by the Gover- 


nor and the Legislative Assembly of Utah, 


that every woman of the age of twenty- 


Societies have 


one years, who has resided in this Terri-. 
/ tory six months next preceding any 


general or special election, born or natur- 
alized in the United States, or who is the 
wife, or widow; or daughter of a natural- 


ized citizen of the United States, shall | 


be entitled to vote at any election in this 
territory. 

Sec. 2. All laws or parts of laws, 
conflicting with this act, are hereby re- 
pealed. : 

Approved Feb. 12, 1870. ° 

Since the grant of woman suffrage the 
women of Utah have exercised the ballot 
repeatedly in their municipal and terri- 
torial elections. Moreover, within that 
time, they have voted upon the consti- 
tution for the ‘‘State of Deseret,’’ which 
will doubtless be substantially the one 


under which the territory will be ad-, 
3 | mitted into the Union. Female suffrage 
The women of Utah were not disfran-_ 


was one of the planks of that -constitu- 


tion. It will become a part of the or- 


ganic act of the future State. No Con- 
gress will dare to expunge it, for such an 
attempt would bring a million of the 
women of America into an organized 
movement against the Congress that 
should dare array itselfagainst this grand 
charter of woman’s freedom. 

To-day, fifty thousand Mormon women 


are organized under the leadership of © 


such women as Eliza R. Snow, Zina D. 


Young, Mrs. M. T. Horne, Mrs. Sarah ; 


Kimball, Mrs. Emiline B. Wells, of the 
Woman's Exponent, Mrs. 
Mrs. Phoebe Woodruff. These are all 


strong representative women, in whose 


hands the case may be safely trusted. 
They are all earnest Godfearing women 
and they are leading the Mormon women 
right, be the final result what it may. 
They hold their Woman’s Conferences 
and have developed a woman’s-power to 


which the entire world can furnish no 


equal example.: More than to any other, 


this triumph belongs to Eliza R. Snow. 


She has fostered the female organizations 
of the Church for over forty years, and 
what were originally mere Female Relief 
wn into a mighty wo- 
man’s organization with Female Suffrage 
in its hand. There is no power to-day 
in Utah equal toit. And with Eliza R. 
Snow, William H. Hooper comes in for 


| the‘next place of honor. It may yet be | 
generally confessed that Female Suffrage — 


is the proper monument of William H. 
Hooper's life. 
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ELIZA R. SNOW. 


T was about the yearof our Lord 1806 
that Oliver Snow, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and his wife, R. L. Pettibone 
Snow, of Connecticut, moved with their 
children to that section of the State of 


Ohio bordering on Lake Erie on the 


north and the State of Pennsylvania on 


the east, known then as the ‘‘Connecticut | 
Western Reserve.’’ They purchased land 7 
| @ patriot,—at least a warm feeling. of 


and settled in Mantua, Portage county. 
Eliza R. Snow, who was the second of 
seven children, four daughters and three 
sons, one of whom is the accomplished 
apostle Lorenzo Snow, was born in 
Becket, Berkshire county, Mass., January 
21st, 1804. Herparents were of English 
descent; their ancestors were among the 
earliest settlers of New England. 
Although a farmer by occupation, Oli- 
ver Snow performed much public busi- 
ness, Officiating in several responsible 
positions. His daughter Eliza, being 
ten years the senior of her eldest brother, 


so soon as’she was competent, was em-- 


ployed as secretary in her father's office. 
She was skilled in various kinds of 


needlework and home manufactures. Two 


years in succession she drew the prize 
awarded by the committee on manufac- 
tures, at the county fair, for the best 


. manufactured leghorn. 


When quite young she commenced 
writing for publication in various jour- 


nals, which she continued to-do for sev- 


eral years, over assumed signatures,— 
wishing to be useful as a writer, and yet 


- unknown except by intimate friends. 


‘‘During the contest between Greece 
and Turkey,’’ she says, ‘‘I watched with 
deep interest the events of the war, and 
after the terrible destruction of Misso- 
longhi, by the Turks, I wrote an article 
entitled ‘The Fall of Missolonghi.’ Soon 


after its publication, the deaths of Adams | 
and Jefferson occurred on the same mem- | 
orable fourth of July, and I was requested — 


through the press, to write their requiem, 
to which I responded, and found myself 
ushered into conspicuity. Subsequently 
I was awarded eight volumes of ‘Godey’s 


Lady’s Book,’ for a first prize poem pub- - 


lished in one of the journals.’’ 


The classical reader will remember how : 
the struggle between Greece and Turkey 


stirred the soul of Byron. That immortal 


poet was not a saint but he was a great 


patriot and fled to the sates of Greece. 


Precisely the same chord thar was 


Struck in the chivalrous mind of Lord 


Byron was struck in the Hebraic soul of 
Eliza R. Snow. It was the 
heroic and the antique. ten3 
Our Hebraic heroine iseven more sensi- 
tive to the heroic and patriotic than to — 
the poetic,—at least she has most self- 
gratification i in lofty and patriotic themes. 
‘‘That men are born poets,’’ she con- 
tinues, “‘is a;common adage. was born 


patriotism inspired my childish heart, 
and mingled in my earliest thoughts, as 
evinced in many of the earliest produc- 
tions of my pen. I can even now recol- 
lect how, with beating pulse and strong 
emotion I listened when but a small 
child, to the tales of the, revolution. 

“My grandfather on my mother’s side, 
when fighting for the freedom of our 
country, was taken prisoner by British 


troops, and confined in a dreary cell, 


and so scantily fed that when his fellow- 

prisoner by his side died from exhaustion, 

he reported him to the jailor as sick in 
bed, in order to obtain the amount of 
food for both »—keeping him covered in 

their blankets as long as he dared to re- 

main with a decaying body. 

‘‘This, with many similar narratives of — 
revolutionary sufferings recounted. by my 
grand-parents, so deeply impressed my 
mind, that as I grew up to womanhood 
I fondly cherished a pride for the flag 
which so proudly waved over the _ 
of my brave ancestors.’ 

It was the poet’s soul of this illustrious 


Mormon woman that first enchanted the 


Church with inspired song, and her He- 


braic faith and life have given something 


of their peculiar tone to the entire Mor- 
mon people and ially the sisterhood; 
just as Joseph Smith and Brigham Young 3 
gave the types and institutions to ‘our 
modern Israel. 

Sister Eliza R. Snow was born ‘with 
more than the poet’s soul: She was a 
prophetess in her very nature,—endowed 
thus by her Creator, before her birth. 
Her gifts are of race quality rather than 
of mere religious training or growth. 
They have come down to her from the 


j-ages. From her personal race indica- 
tions, as well as from the whole tenor and 
mission of her life; she would readily 


pronounced to be of Hebrew origin. 
One might very well fancy her to be a 


descendant of David indeed the 
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Prophet Soni in blessing her, pronounc- 
_ ed her to be a daughter of Judah’s royal 
house. She understands, nearly to per- 
fection, all of the inner views of the sys- 
tem and faith which she represents. And 
the celestial relations and action of the 
_ great Mormon drama, in other worlds, 
and in the ‘‘eternities past and to come,’’ 


have constituted her most familiarstudies | ‘ 


and been in the. rehenrnaty: of her daily 
ministry. 


Inspired by the mystic memories of 


the past, Eliza R. Snow has made popular | 


in the worship of the saints a knowledge 
of the grand family, in our primeval spirit- 
home. The following gem, which opens 
the first volume of her poems, will give at 
once arare view of thespiritual type of the 
_ High Priestess of the Mormon Church,and 
of the divine drama of Mormonism itself. 


It is entitled, ‘‘Invocation; or, the Eter- | 


nal Father and Mother.’’ 


Oh! my Father, thou that dwellest 

In the high and holy place; 
When shall I regain thy presence, 
. And again behold thy face? 


In thy glorious habitation, 
| Did my spirit once reside? 
In my first primeval childhood, 
Was I nurtured by thy side? 


‘This hast ine here cn cari? 
And withheld the recollection 
Of my former friends and birth. 


Yet oft-times a secret something, € 
Whisper’d, You’re astranger here;” 
And I felt that [had wandered 

From a more exalted sphere. 


I had learned to call thee Father,. | 
‘Through thy spirit from on high ; 
But until the key of knowledge 
Was restored, I knew not why. 


In the heavens are parents single? 
No; the thought makes reason stare; 
Truth is reason; truth eternal 
Tells me I’ve a Mother there. 
_ When I leave this frail existence—_ 
When I lay this mortal by, 
Father, Mother, may I meet you , 
Im your royal court on high? 
Then at length, when I’ve completed 
- All you sent me forth to do, 


With your mutual approbation, 3 


ALFRED AND THE SAXON CIVILIZATION. 


“BY EDWARD Ww. TULLIDGE, 


THE WORLD’ S HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN 
ITS GREAT CHARACTERS. 


T ERE we come’to the very best type 
| of civilized man, and the most ex- 
alted Christian that the middle ages pro- 
_ duced. Born in barbaric times, it is sur- 
prising to find how little of the barbarian 
there wasin Alfred. His intellectual tone 
of mind, and the truly Christian spirit 
which he sought to inculcate, is‘in happy 
concord with the enlightened and ad- 


vanced views of modern times. We can 


endorse nearly all of Alfred’s philosophic 
conceptions of religion to-day, and his 
state policy and illustration of just Mon- 
archical economy stand out as the bright- 
est example in the history of kings. 


James Stuart’s execrable economy of king- 


craft and divine right of princes is put to 
shame by the enlightened views of the 
great Saxon lawgiver. He conceived 
the grand ‘thought that to be truly great 

was to be truly good, and that goodness 
be the “attribute of the king pre- 
eminently. This goodness was his high- 
est divine right to reign over his fellows. 
The king must be a father to his people . 
or he was no proper _ This view of. 


the Saxon lawgiver has a very touching 


_and practical illustration in his counsel 


to his son and successor, Edward, just 


before his death. 


“Thou, my dear son,’’ said this wise 


man, ‘‘sit thee now beside. me, and I will 


deliver thee two instructions. My son, 
I feel that my’ hour is coming. My 
countenance is wan. My days are almost 
done. We must now part. I shall to. 
another world and thou shalt be left 
alone in all my wealth. I pray thee (for 
thou art. my dear child), strive to be a 
father and a lord tothy people. Be thou 
the children’s father and the widow's 
friend. Comfort thou the poor and 
shelter the weak; and, with all thy might, 
right that which is wrong. And, son, 
govern thyself by law; then shall the 
Lord love thee, and God, above all 
things, be thy reward. Call thou upon 
Him to advise thee in all thy need, and 
so shall He help.thee, the better to com- 
pass that which thou wouldst.’”” 


Here is political wisdom of the very 
highest order. No kingcraft is in this. 


It is sound state-policy grandly noble in 
its of a sovereign’s and 
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supremely touching in its beautiful sim- | 


plicity. 

Alfred’s conceptions are purely Saxon. 
‘There is no priestly mysticism of divine 
right, but a thorough English view of re- 
ligion and Indeed we 


see how natural it is for that nation | 


which brought forth an Alfred to also 
bring forth constitutional governments, 
and lastly republican institutions. Alfred 
is no accident of his race, but its legiti- 


‘mate offspring, and his genius and char- 


acter are English to the last degree. He 


1s, moreover, Protestant: as much so as 


Oliver Cromwell, John Milton and the 
rest of the Puritan demolishers of king- 


_ craft of England and America. His leg- 


acy of wisdom to his son Edward, as 
well as the literary and philosophical 
fragments which he has left, manifest 
that healthy simplicity so characteristic 
of Protestantism in its religious and po- 
litical economies. That d mysticism 


of the Romish priesthood, which awed 


nations and reduced them to mental and 
spiritual servitude is altogether un-Eng- 
lish and un-American; and that it is so, 
we have simply to go back a thous- 
and years to Alfred to find the proof 
thereof. George Washington himself was 
not a better illustration that the Saxon 


‘face is in its genius both Protestant 


and republican than was the immortal 
lawgiver of England. Absolutism and 
despotism are as unnatural to it, as king- 
craft must ever be to the American 
mind. This race is, therefore, the pro- 


per parent of liberties and human pro- 


gress, as much in its own essential nature 
and genius as it has been in the actual 
facts of history. 

Mark how the great Alfred places the 


‘law above kings: ‘‘And, son, govern thy- 


self by law.’’ Here is the opposite con- 


‘ception to that blasphemous assumption, 


‘*The king can do no wrong.”” ‘‘ The 
law is not made for kings.’’ ‘The king 
is above the law!’’ Such doctrines are 
monstrous even in barbarous ages but 
they are supremely repulsive when at- 
tempted to be applied in modern times. 
They have cursed the world for ages and 
would curse the world for yet to 


' come, were they still maintained. But 


they are irreconcilable with the Saxon 


_ genius, whether applied in the Church or 


state, and Alfred only anticipated a uni- 
versal sentiment of his race when he placed 
the law of right and truth above the ne. 


Qn the other hand Charlemagne, in. 
working out the new civilization of 
the world, was a 
_ Alfred the Great had a higher character 
and a diviner mission. | 
sity to Christ, for he was more like 


‘to Popes; but 


was a neces- 


world its christianizing and humanizing 
tone./ The one was something of a Cesar, 
and though he blended the priest with 
the king, which made hini also something 
of a David, he better illustrated the im- 
perial potency of a Christendom, than its 
divine spirit of love and its ultimate 
aims—human good; but Alfred was truly 
an apostle of humanity. Asa lawgiver he 


was the prophet of constitutional rights _ 


both for subjects and rulers, and, as the 


king, he was a witness that the sovereign _ 


should be a father to his people. That 
part of civilization, then foreshadowed in 
Alfred the great, was a radical necessity, 
not only in the Christian economy, but 
also in human development. This is a 
necessity independent of Christ, though 
since He has come, we take him as the 
type of all the ultimates of good ordain- 
ed for man. | 
Alfred, and the part of civilization 
which he represents, we-consider, belong 
to the advanced conditions of the race. 
He is, very properly, raised up by Previ- 


dence after Charlemagne, for, though we | 


do not claim for him any preordinations, 
nor imagine that any of these 


special and definite design, yet the course 
of human progress caststhem up on the 
surface of events, and, in a general sense, 


the time may be said to bring forth the © 


mer. Alfred and a Saxon race were 
among the world’s necessities; and 
a Saxon race have been among the might- 
iest and most blessed facts of history. 
Without them, indeed, Christ and his civ- 
ilization would not stand to-day where 
now they stand. Charlemagne and the 
French nation could nomore have filled 
in the better part of human progress and 
brought forth a Protestant Christianity 


than did Napoleon and his grand army of | 


conquest. That part specially belonged 


_to the nation which brought forth an Al- 


dred and a George Washington; for, 


Christ: in his genius and nature than 
Charlemagne The one gave the imper- 
1 to the world, and it was warlike 


and barbaric;—it was more than up 
to state of popes, but nowhere near — 
“the state of Jesus; but Alfred gave the 


at men. 
of history are brought up by Heaven in a_ 
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though separated by ages, these two men 


and their works were the natural out- 
growths and manifestation of the Saxon 


people and genius. 

More than to any other nation’ we 
lieve that Providence gave to England 
- and, after her, to America—the lands of 
Alfred and Washington—the mission to 
work out human liberties and a Protest- 


ant Christianity. And, just at this point 


w@ are brought to the difference between 


a philosophical infidelity to which France - 


and Germany have come from despotic 
- forms of Church and State and that en- 
- lightened faith which always characterized 
England.and America. The continent 
of Europe, in embracing Christianity, 
received it more in the grandeur of an- 
cient superstitions and priestly mysticism 
belonging to heathenism rather than in 
that beautiful simplicity of a divine spirit 
and prindjple exemplified in Jesus and 
the fishermen of Gallilee. Indeed the 
Roman and the Grecian genius which in 
former civilizations had received the fin- 
est elaborations both imperially and in- 
tellectually, had demanded, asa necessary 
condition of acceptance, a Christianity as 
imposing as the Roman empire, and as 
captivating as Grecian philosophy and 
art. A magnificent Priesthood was, 
therefore, necessary, and a magnificent 
religion, with its svappings and tinsel. 


Charlemagne rising up, after the disso- 


lution of the Roman empire, as the suc- 
cessor of the Ceesar’s rule and the Czesar’s 
rAission, both to the nationsand to the 
Churches perpetuated the genius of empire 
and Christianity blended, and continent- 
al Europe was typed with absolutisms 
both of Church and State. To the Rom- 
ish form of civilization represented by 
Charlemagne and his successors in con- 
junction with popedom, there was needed 
another form to balance the world, and 
finally to save it by securing to it human 
liberties and the simplicity of the Christ- 


spirit and principle. better form 


was the Protestant or Saxon, which is very 
much the same in effect, and nationally— 
not ecclesiastically speaking—Alfred the 
_ Great and George Washington are the 
two proper types—the one the begin- 
ning, the other the culmination. From 
Alfred to Washington, the genius which 
inspired them, as the two ‘‘Fathers of 


their country,’’ has traveled persistently 
to human liberties and a broad vigorous 
Christianity, which has much of faith but 


little of priestcraft and absolutism in it. 
On the other hand, from the successors 
of Charlemagne and the successors of St. 

Peter, have come absvlutisms of Church 
and State, which, finding an explosign— 


not a the revolutions of 


modern times, loses religious faith in 
German mysticism and French infidelity. 
These are the issues of two civilizations— — 
the Catholic and the Protestant—the ab- 
solute and the republican. Let us go 
back to the writings of the great Saxon 
lawgiver, and see how much like a re- 


publican George Washington he evolved 


his economy of government, and how 
much like a Puritan he manifested Chris-— 
tianity. Here is Alfred’s exposition of 
divine right,—it is that of goodness: 
‘‘If then it should ever happen, as it 
very seldom happens, that power and 


; dignity come to good men, and to wise 


ones, what is there then worth liking but 
the goodness and dignity of these persons; 
of the good king, not of the power? 
Hence power is never a good, unless he 
be good that-has it; and that is the good 
of the man, not of the power. If power 
be goodness, it is so far this, that noman 
by his dominion comes to the virtues, 


‘and to merit; but by his virtues and merit 


he comes to dominion and power. Thus 
no man is better for his power, but it he 
be gad it is from his virtues that he is 
good: From his virtues he becomes 
worthy of power if he be worthy of it.’’ 

This is eminently republican in prin- 
ciple and strikingly illustrative of the 
Saxon or Protestant conception of Chris- — 
tianity as far back as Alfred himself, and 
that simple thought that good was the 
only divinity either in Church or State, 
in after ages led the men of England un- 
der Cromwell to demolish kingcraft 
and priestcraft wi one mighty 
blow; since which, the: Saxon race 
have never fairly set either up again. 
The following is another passage from 
Alfred, expressive of his views and _feel- 
ings as a king, and containing an allusion 
to his hesitation in accepting the | crown 
of England: 

‘‘O Reason, thou knowest thei covet- 
ousness and the possession of this earthly 
power, I did not well like, nor strongly 
desired at all this earthly kingdom, but, 


' oh! I desired materials for the work that 


I was commanded to do. This was that 
I might unfractiously and becomingly 
steer — rule the power that was com- 
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mittedtome. * * 
These are the materials of a king’s 


work, and his tools to govern with; that 


he have his land fully peopled; that he 
should have. preyer-men and army-men 
and workmen. 
For this purpose I desired, materials to 
employ that power with, that my skill 
and power might not be given up and 
concealed. But every virtue and every 
power will soon become oldened and 
silenced if they be without wisdom. 


Therefore no man can bring forth anv. 


virtue without wisdom, hence whatsoever 
is done through folly, man can never 
make that to be virtue. 

This I can now truly say, that I have 
desired to Live worthily while I lived, and 
- 8g my life to leave to the men that should 

be my in good 

Here is another ‘passage from the lit- 
erary works of the English lawgiver, upon 
the equality of men.and what constitutes 
nobility. 

‘‘What ! all men have a like be 
because they all come of one 
mother. They are all yet born alike. 
_ ‘Fhis is no wonder; because God alone is 
the father of all creatures. He made 
them all and governs all. He gave us 
the sun’s light, and the moon, and placed 
all the stars. He created men on the 
earth. Hehas connected the soul and 


inning; 


the body by His power, and made all 
men equally noble in their first nature. 


Why, then, do ye arrogate over other 
men for your birth without works? Now 
you can find none unnoble. But all are 
equally noble, if you willthink of your 
beginning, creation, and the Creator, 
and afterwards to your own nativity; yet 
the right nobility is in the mind. It is 
not in the flesh as’we said before. But 
every man that is at all subjected to his 
: vices, forsakes his Creator and _ his nobil- 
ity; and thence becomes more ignoble 
than if he were not nobly born.”’ 

Alfred entertained the very lofty view 
that no nation could be great whose sub- 
jects did not possess the fullest extent of 
constitutional liberties, and pursuing the 
same vein of philosophic logic, no king 
could be truly great, who governed a ser- 
vile people. ‘So impréssed was he with 

_ this judgment that he has applied it to 
God to affirm his wise policy in permit- 
ting man to do good or evil, inferring 
that even God could be only truly great 


“had no free creatures ‘under his power. 


er and . 


Octarchy, though the Heptarchy—or 


are brought at once to a very interesting 


| wealth. 


in ruling over free men. _ The passage is 
in the form of dialogue. 
said, ‘Iam sometimes very much. 
ne rl Quoth he, ‘At what?’ I 
‘at this which thoi sayest, that 
God gives to evervone freedom to do evil 
as well as good, ‘whichsoever he will.’ * 
‘**Then,’ quoth he, ‘I may very easily 
answer thee this remark. How would I 
now look to you, ifthere were any very 
powerful king, and he had no freemen in 
all his kingdom, but that all were 


slaves ?’ | 

és sThen, said I, ‘It would not be 
thought y me right, nor also reasonable, 
if servile men only should .attend upon 
me.’ 

= ‘Then,’ quoth he, ‘It would be more 
unnatural, "if God in all his kingdom, 


Therefore he made two rational 
creatures free; an _ and men. He 
gave them the t gift of freedom. 
Hence they could do evil as well as good, 
whichsoever they would. He gave this 
very fixed gift, and a very fixed law with 
that gift to every man unto his end.’”’ — 

Thus we see that Alfred the Great was 
eminently Protestant and republican in 
his conceptions of religion and State gov- 
ernment. The nation which brought 
forth an Alfred was certain to enlarge 
human liberties, and in time, work out a 
Christianity which should embody’ the 
noble simplicity of the spirit and gospel 
of Jesus, stripped of all mysticism antl 
priestcraft. And thus it has been. Pro- 
testant constitutional monarchy came 
first, and then in America, the still grand- 
er exposition of Protestant republicanism. 
Alfred the great and George Washington 
are at length on one platform. 

Alfred ascended the throne at the 
period when the Saxon Heptarchy was 
expiring, and the Dutch invaders con- 
tended with the Saxon possessors for the 
dominion. Britain had ‘been divided ur- 
der eight Anglo-Saxon governments, and 
the island was, therefore, ruled by an 


the seven governments—is the most fa- 
miliar historical denomination. | 

And here, with the ascension of Alfred 
the Great and the Danish invasion, we 


consideration in the growth of England, 
and the development of her Common- 
We see the nation which was. 
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destined to play the most important part 


in the history of the world, passing from 


its semi- barbaric state, into one of con- 
- solidated empire, which, had it not done, 
England could never largely have con- 
tributed to the world’s civilization. 
cient Britain had been divided under its 
petty kings and chiefs, and even to the 
ascension of Alfred, England had not as- 


- sumed the form of a capital kingdom, 


but was portioned out between a number 


of Saxon Princes, who had by. their pre- 


eminence and wars among themselves, 
set up their respective governments. 
France, it will be seen, had therefore 


the start of several centuries before Eng- 
land in her imperial course, under the 


first dynasty of Clovis, and afterwards 
that of the family of Charlemagne; but 


while the huge empire of Charles the. 


Great broke up into smaller empires, 
kingdoms and dukedoms, represented in 
Germany and France, from the day that 
the Saxon Heptarchy, or more correctly 
the Octarchy, was succeeded by Alfred’s 

consolidated _kingdom, England has 
traveled to unify, until at last it culmina- 


ted in the united kin dom of Great 


Britain and Ireland. is may. be ac- 


counted for partially by the peculiar 


genius of England and her common- 
wealth, which binds law and order with 
a supreme love of liberties. England is 
revolutionary and progressive by her very 


genius and constitution, and not by dis- 


easeg epidemics, consequently ‘she has 
traveled to an imperial unity from the 
day that Alfred became the father of the 
English nation, while France atid Ger- 


many have reached all its forms of popu- | 


Jar government through volcanic irrup- 
tions. 
Britain into a modern republic would be 
- as legitimate a development as her pas- 
sage from a hereditary kingdom into a 
constitutiowal elective monarchy, she 


having already elected William, Prince 


of Orange, Queen Ann and the Han- 
overian dynasty, after the great revolu- 
tion which threw James Stuart from the 
British throne. 

The great English unity was brought 
about by the famous invasion of the 


Danes; and with the rising of Alfred, the 
Providence of ‘he world shows two phases | 


—a nation destined to lead the vanguard 
of civilization, forced to consolidated 
empire by fierce invasions, and the-raising 
up-of a man worthy to found an empire, 


Indeed, the passage of Great 


and to infuse into it a genius compatible 
with our modern forms. 

Ethelred, King of Wessex, was mortal- 
ly wounded in his battles inst the in- 
vaders, and Alfred, by his brother’s death 
was elevated to the throne of Wessex. 


_Ethelred left children, but the critical 


state of the country induced his Earls to- — 
choose his brother Alfred to 
him. 

During the first year of Alfred’s reign, 
as King of Wessex, a succession of the 


fiercest conflicts took place between his 


army and the Northmen. The west Sax- 


ons fought eight pitched battles with the — 


invaders, many thousands of whom fell, 
but new fleets cf them perpetually swarm- 
ed on the German Ocean, and poured 
— England the invading tide. It was 
fairly a war between the two people 
for the occupation of the land, and with- 
in a month after the accession of Alfred, 
the Danes, in. his absence, vanquished : 
his troops at Wilton. This made the — 
ninth great battle fought in West Saxony 


during the year. Alfred now made peace 


with the enemy, and they quitted his 
dominions. | 

For the first seven years of Alfred’s 
reign, England saw a succession of great 
struggles, with short cessations of hostili- 
ties beteen the invading Danes and the | 
Saxon possessors for the occupation of 
the country. During this period, Alfred 
by no means won his immortality, nor 
fulfilled the promise which his valiant — 
conduct gave in the reign of his brother, 


Ethelred. Then came that famous histori- 


cal episode in his life, when he lost his 


kingdom, and becamea fugitive in his own 


land. But the sequel brought forth Al- 
fred purified and ennobled, and gave to 
him the dominion of all England. It 
was not until after he was an outlaw, that 


he merited his title of the Great king, 


and the father of his nation. 
The ‘‘locusts of the Baltic’’ in the 
words of the old chroniclers, having 


_ spread themselves over a part of the king- 


dom of Mercia, being joined by new 
swarms, advanced into Wessex, and next 
took possession of Chippenham, in Wilt- 
shire. At this formidable 1 invasion, thei in- 
habitants fled to other regions; some pas- 
sing over to France, while the country 
generally submitted to the invaders, and 
Alfred himself became a fugitive. 

This part of English history has been 
a a marvel to the for Alfred 
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seems neither to have played a worthy 


_. part, nor his countrymen a very heroic 


one in submitting, almost without resist- 
ance, to the invaders. The cause is sup- 

to have been chiefly from some 
grave faults of the Saxon monarch in his 
early reign. Assar, his loving tutor and 
biographer confesses his royal master’s 
sin. He says:— 

‘‘We believe that this. adversity occur- 
red to the king not undeservedly. Be- 
cause in thé first part of his reign, when 
he was a young man, and governed by a 
youthful mind; when the men of his king- 
dom, and his subjects came to him and 
besought his aid in their necessities; when 
they were depressed by the powerful, and 


_ implored his aid and patronage; he would 


not.hear them, nor afford them any assis- 


tance, but treated them as of no estima-— 


tion. Saint Neot, who was then living, 


his relation, deeply lamented this, and 


foretold that the greatest adversity would 


_befallhim. But Alfred paid no attention 


to his admonitions, and treated the pre- 
diction with disdain.’’ Assar further 
says: ‘*The Lord permitted him to be 


often wearied by his enemies, afflicted by 
. adversity, and to be depressed y the con- 


tempt of his people.”’ 
The following incidents of Alfred’s 
great humiliation in the loss of his king- 


dom, and fugitive life, we quote from 


writings about contemporary with the 
Saxon lawgiver. The author of the life 


of St. Neot, written in Alfred’s time, 


speaking of the. meeting of the invaders 


and the English, says of Alfred, that when 


the Danish army approached:—‘‘He was 
soon lost, he took flight, and left all his 
warriors, and his commanders, and all 
his people, his treasures and his treasure 
vessels, and preserved his life. He went 
hiding over hedges and ways, woods and 


wilds, till through divine guidance he 


came safe to the isle of Athelney.”’ 
Matthew of Westminster continuing the 
subject says:— 


‘In the exteme borders of the English. 
people towards the west, there isa place 


called Aéthelingeie, or the isle of the 
nobles. It is surrounded by marshes, 


- and so inaccessible that no one can get 


to it but by a small vessel. It hasa great 
wood of alders, which contains stags and 
goats, and many animals of that kind. 


Its solid earth ts scarcely two acres in 


breadth. Alfred having left the few fel- 


low soldiers whom he had, that he — 


where he was. An 


be concealed from his enemies, 


this place alone, where, seeing the hut of 
an unknown person, he turned to it, ask- 
ed and received a shelter. For some- 

days, he remained there as a guest and — 
in poverty, and contented with the fewest 
necessaries. . But the king, being asked 
who Ke was and what he sought in such 
a desert place, answered that he was one 
of the king’s thegns, had been conquered 
with him in a battle, and flying from his 
enemies had reached that place. The 
herdsman believing his words, and moved 
with pity, carefully supplied him: with 
the necessaries of life.’’ 

The famous incident of King. Alfred 
burning the loaves, with the scolding he 
received from the herdsman’s wife, is 
thus described by Assar, Alfred’s friend 
and tutor: —_ | 

‘*Fe lived an unqulet life there, at his 
cowherd’s. It happened that on a certain 
day the rustic wife of this man prepared | 
to bake her bread. The king, sitting 


then near the hearth, was making ready © 


his bow and arrows, and other warlike 
instruments, when the. ill-tempered wo- 
man beheld the loaves burning at the 
fire. She ran hastily and removed them, 
scolding the king, and exclaiming, ‘‘You 
man! you will not turn the bread you 
see burning, but you will be very glad to 
eat it when done.’ This unlucky woman 
little thought she was - addressing the 
king, Alfred.’’ | 

We are told that the munificent Alfred 
afterwards rewarded his nt host, 
whose name was Denulf. Observing him 
to be a man of capacity, the royal pro- 
phet of our Saxon civilization advised 
the peasant to apply his mind to learn- — 
ing and to assume the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession: he did so, and the king made 
him his bishop of Winchester, which 
position he held till his death in go9. 
The fullest account of Alfred in his little _ 
island of refuge, when he began to rise 
above his abject state, to assert his heroic 
character, is left by the Abbot of Croy- 


land, who says:— 


‘ ‘The king, overwhelmed with the dis- 
grace of poverty and dejection, and in- 
stead of his royal palace being confined to 
a vile hovel, was one day casually recog- 
nized by some of his people, who, being _ 
dispersed, and flying all round, stopped 
r desire then arose 
both in the king and his knights to devise 


a remedy for condition. 
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place of defense as well as they could; 

and here recovering a little of his strength, 
__ and comforted by the protection: of his 
_ few friends, he began to move’ in warfare 
against his enemies. His companions 
were very few in number, compared with 
the barbarian multitude; nor could they 
‘on the first day, or by their first attacks, 
obtain any advantages; yet they neither 
quitted the foe nor rubmitted to their 
defeats; but, supported by the hope of 
| victory, as their small number ually 
_ increased, they renewed their forts, and 
made one battle but the preparation for 
another. 

‘‘Sometimes conquerors, and some- 
times conquered, they learnt to over- 
come time by chances, and chance by 
time. The king, both when he failed 
and when he was successful, preserved a 


cheerful countenance, and supported his 


friends by his example.”’ 


Alfred and his companions, in their 


fittle island of refuge led an. uncertain 
and unquiet life, obtaining their subsist- 
ence by plunder, hunting or fishing in 
the adjoining districts. With his small 
force, Alfred constantly harrassed the 
Danish army, when he found any of 
their. camps or companies exposed. 
Whether victorious or repulsed by an 
overwhelming force, he always retreated 
with such celerity to his unknown asylum, 
as to baffle his pursuers, and soon he was 


found again harrassing the enemy in 


‘some distant quarter. ‘‘By day and by 
night,”’ says the historian, ‘‘at dawn, and 
in the evening twilight, from woods and 
marshes, he was ever rushing on the 
Northmen, with all the advantage of 
selection and surprise.’? By these ex- 
peditions, Alfred inured himself to war, 
‘obtained a knowledge of the country, 
won the hearts of his followers, gathered 
‘recruits to his standard, revived the 
spirit of the country, and: ‘made himself 
_a skilful general. 

__ A touching incident is told of Alfred 
during his residence in his fenny isle. 
His troop was abroad on one of their 
‘expeditions, but Alfred was at home with 
his queen and one thegn. ‘As was his 
custom, he was reading the Holy Scrip- 


- ture, which he would vary with reading 


the annals of his country, and theactions 
While-thus engaged, 
_ a feeble knotk and a cry of hunger was 


heard at his _ from one of his “hdd 


and a little wine 1n their store. 


adjoining hill. 
have been near Warminster, in Wiltshire, 


the point. 


Alfred laid down his book and called his 
thegn to give the poor claimant some 
food, but the thegn found only one loaf 


good king, who had now resolved to. be. 
the father of his people, divided. a pit- 
tance between his family, and gave the 
rest to the mendicant; the beggar for 
once had the share of a king. 

Alfred had been in his retreat six 
months when he resolved to surprise the 
main army of the Danes, whichstill con- 
tinued in Wiltshire, encamped under 
Bratton-hill at Eddendun near Westbury. 
Having resolved to inspect the camp of 
the enemy, he assumed the character of 
a harper, and thus disguised, he went to . 
the. Danish camp. His early love of 


Saxon poetry and music stood him in 


good .service now. His executions on 
the harp and fine singing excited the ad- 


| miration of the Danish soldiers, and he 


was placed at their king’s table to en- 


_chant him and his officers by his vocal 


and harp performances. Here he heard 
the conversation of ‘the Danish chief and 
his officers, and while in the encamp- 
ment; observed the position of the ene- 
my. His bold design accomplished, he 
quitted the Danish camp without molesta- 
tion and returned in safety to his little 
isle of refuge. 

It was Whitsuntide when Alfred re- 
turned from the Danish camp, and he 
immediately sent messengers to his friends 
in Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Somerset- 
shire, announcing his existence. He in- 
structed them to collect their followers 
and meet him in arms on the east of Sel- 
wood Forest. The Anglo-Saxons rallied 


at the call of their fugitive king: Eng- - 


land lived again. The heavens were also — 
busy. His relative, St. Neot, appeared 
to Alfred in vision, promising him both 
assistance and great success., The cir- 
cumstance of this vision was communca- 
ted to the Saxons, who were by it greatly 
encouraged. 

On the third day of the gathering of 
the Anglo-Saxons, Alfred marched his 
new raised army to Aicylea and seized an 
4Ecylea is supposed to 


but there are various conjectures upon 
Here they encamped that 
night, near the enemy, and in the morn- _. 
ing they advanced rapidly to a place 

then called Ethandune, where the Dan- 
ish army overspread the plain. Here 
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Alfred halted and addressed his soldiers, | 


reminding them that they were about to 
combat for the deliverance of their coun- 
try. When he had concluded, the An- 
glo-Saxons advanced upon their enemies 
with such celerity, that the Danes, who 
seem to have been surprised by the sud- 
den rallying of the English, were thrown 
into disorder by the impetuous charge. 
It is said that, seeing a standard-bearer 
leading on one of his divisions with great 
valor, Alfred pointed him out to his war- 


-riors as St. Neot himself at their head; 


which belief made his soldiers, heroes. 
The Saxons won the battle, drove the 
Northmen to their fortress, and. beseiged 
them. The strength of Alfred daily in- 
creased, cutting off all hope from the 
Danish chieftains, who, subdued by fa- 
mine and cold and imprisoned by the 
siege, humbly supplicated the mercy of 
their conquerer. Thus, after a doubttul 
struggle of twelve years, between the Sea 
kings of the North, and the Anglo-Saxon 
kings who divided England between 
them, Alfred, king of Wessex, conquered 
the most formidable invasion that ever 
swept over a nation. In his moment of 


triumph, ‘this great prince conceived the | 
- splendid~ policy of incorporating the 
_ Danes as part of the English . nation, 
“making Godrun, the Danish king, his 


ally» The Northmen were pagans and 


_ pirate kings of the sea, but the Saxon 
prince converted them to agriculture, 


civilization and-Christianity. In a few 


weeks after their defeat, Godrun and his 


chiefs were baptized, Alfred standing as 
odfather to the Danish king, who was 
ptized into Christianity bythe name 
of Ethelstan. England was divided now 
between two great powers; the Danes 
and the Saxons, both of whom must, from 
this incorporation, be considered natives 
of the land—both now Englishmen, who 


together formed that mighty kingdom | 


which for centuries led the destinies of 


throne, the Saxon heptarchy became ab- 


_ sorbed in him. There has been a dif- 


ference among the old historians, as to 
which was the proper founder of the 


‘English kingdom, Alfred or his grand. 
_ son Athelstan. .The former united the. 


Saxon kingdom in himself, while his 


ndson united the Saxons and the 


es. It is true that Athelstan com- 
pleted his grandsire’s work, and was the 


ates from the people. 


first monarch of all the land, but Alfred, 


we believe, should be considered the be- 


inning of the ‘‘one man power’’ of the 
itish Empire —the father. of the Eng- 
lish nation. Let us now consider this 


‘fone man power’ and éspecially as il- 
lustrated-in Alfred and the British Com- 
monwealth. 


That our national unity is an absolute 
necessity to the greatness of a kindred 


race is most certain. Fromthat unity, — 


civilization and nationality may psoperly 
be sai | 
semi-barbarism; and the growth of small 


states and petty kingdoms, in a country ~ 
made one by nature and Providence, is — 


but the transition of a people towards 
their nationality and civilization. France 
became France in a Chariemagne, Eng- 
land was born in Alfred the Great, and 
the American Republic is a grand cen- 


tralization in George Washington. Here 


we have three forms of the ‘‘one-man 
power,’’ the one imperial, the other in 
constitutional monarchy, and the latter 
in republican sovereignty, which eman- 
The former is 
better and grander than barbarism, . and 
more blessed than anarchy, but it is the 


‘nearest to barbarism, and it is only tol- 


erable in modern times as a savior from 
anarchy after an eruptive revolution 


to begin: Previous to that is © 


which has been fed with its. volcanic - 


force by the despotisms of ages. The 
| tyrannies of Church and. 
State—the brutalizing ‘‘one-man power’” 


‘monstrous 


of priestcrafts, and kingcrafts which 
chain the intellect, interrupt civilization, 
and destroy the manhood of the people, 
in time produce revolutions as their very 
ultimate. Such a ‘‘one-man power’’ for 
a nation to build upon, must therefore 
be a curse not only to itself, but if suffi- 
ciently important in the world;.a curse 
to the human race. It may begin with 
an immortal Charlemagne, but it will 
culminate a thousand years afterwar 

with a revolution that shall shake the 


ceptions, and redeem their France from 
anarchy. They give to the world no 
proper ultimate. After the death of 
a Napoleon, shall come another revo- 


lution and another anarchy, and thus it — | 


shall ever be, until human liberties and 
human progress be secured to the com- 


_ing age in a healthful sovereignty of the 
people—a proper commonwealth that 
cultivates God in the hearts of the mil-— 


world out of its old forms, intonew con- __ 
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lions, and acknowledges the zwd/ of that 


God in the intellects of those millions of 


immortal souls. | 

Alfred the Great, after his restoration, 
was deeply and solemnly impressed with 
such views as these, for they abound in 
all the writings, reflections and acts of 
his reign. He was traveling to his phase 
‘one-man power,’’ if a nation’s unity 
must be dishonored ‘by that term, for 
there still be those who insist that unity 
and,, national perfection mean the one 
only to will, the one brain to think, the one 
heart to feel, the one personality to ab- 
sorb a nation’s commonwealth. But Al- 
- fred the Great illustrated the subject dif- 
ferently. He traveled to Anglo-Saxon 
unity, but, after ages of progress, his race 
_ and genius brought forth a grand declar- 
ation of human rights and liberties, not 
a French revolution—a George Wash- 
ington, not a Napoleon, as the ultimate 
for man. Not less even than the repub- 
lican fathers of the American nation, did 
Alfred, the Saxon lawgiver, seek to se- 
_ cure to mankind their inalienable rights 
and liberties by a regular constitutional 
government. He saw his race, which 
until his day had been divided. into small 


kingdoms, in a country which God had — 


geographically marked with unity, now 
_ growing into one great nation, not only 
from the zecessities for a governmental 
unity, as well as a geographical oneness, 
but also from the inevitable blending of 
a kindred people, with the- same lan- 
guage, on a sea-girt isle, formed by Na- 
ture herself for a great national unity. 
_ The growth of civilization, the increase 
of the means of travel, the exchange of 


thought, the extension of commerce be- 


tween the different -cities and counties, 
the enlargement of men’s intellects and 


the general humanizing and Christianiz-. 


ing of the Sexon people, would, in time, 
certainly bring about a national oneness. 


| _ But the circumstances of Alfred and the 
circumstances of his country threw him | 


into amore rapid development in that 
direction. The Danish invasion and the 
necessities of a common defense and a 
potent government throughout the land 
_ under one head produced, in his reign, 


_ what otherwise might have taken cen- 


_ turies to bring about, and the same neces- 
sities and causes, in his grandson’s reign, 
united both the Danes. and the Saxons 
into one common people. From _ his 
very restoration, the intellectual Alfred 


saw these necessities and causes working 
rapidly. It was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a new era which, before his de- 
thronement, existed not. England, with 
that restoration, had a new birth. Al- 
fred was, doubtless, the first of his age 
to realize this in the civilizing sense and, 
as we have seen, he, immediately after — 
his victory over the Northmen, sought 
to incorporate them into England as 
Englishmen. His prompt, sagacious 


, 0am was to first Christianize the pagan 


a Kings and their warlike forces; and 
by settling them on land in various coun- 
tries as tillers of the soil, and to imbue . 
them with the spirit .of civilization and 
peace, he was consolidating and augu- 
menting a kingdom, not distracting it 
nor dividing with the invaders his power. 
The Saxons had the start in civilization 
and, therefore, they would absorb the 
Danes, not be absorbed by them; they 
were the teachers of Christianity, and, 
therefore, the pagans would become their 
converts and adoptéd brethren. It was 
a thousand times easier to thus incorpor- 
ate them into the nation and _ civilize 
them than to drive them, as invaders, 
from his shores. Alfred therefore, like 
an enlightened statesman, sought to 
found a greater England than that of the 
past, and by a grand commonwealth, to 


bring forth a united kingdom. 


The first step to this great design 
which Alfred took was,like Charlemagne 
before him, to create a powerful navy 


and to thoroughly — the national 
forces on the land. 


ith his navy and 
armies he defended the country against 
more invasions and kept his Danish al- 
lies faithful, so that he was enabled for 
many years to contend with the terrible 
Hastings and, at last, break his power 
and scatter him and his broken forces in- 
to France. Thus did Alfred preserve 
his kingdom during his reign and every 


_ year increase its martial and naval glory. 


His next work, which was wrought 
conjointly with the defense of his country, 
was to create a just commonwealth which | 
has ndt only been brought down to the 
present day, but which absorbed, temper- 
ed and held in check the imperial Nor- 
mans after the Conquest—which, in fact, 


became their commonwealth as much as 


the Saxons. And in this work of our 
English lawgiver, religion and civiliza- 
tion were laid down as the proper basis 
of the national superstructure. In this - 
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part we will let Alfred himself describe. 
He says in his correspondence to one of 


_ his bishops, speaking of the times when | 
_ the Saxon Bede and Alcuim flourished.—- 
wish thee to know that it comesvery 


often into my mind what wise men there 


were in England, both laymen and eccle- | 


siastics, and how happy those times ‘were 
to England ! how the kings, who then had 
the government, of the people, obeyed 
God and his messengers! how they both 
preserved their peace, their customs, and 
their power at home, and increased their 
territory abroad, and how they prospered 
both in wisdom and in war! The sacred 
profession was diligent both to teach 
and to learn, and in all the offices which 
they should do to God. Men from 
abroad sought wisdom and learning hith- 
er in this country, though we now must 
go out of it to obtain knowledge, if we 
should wish to have it.’’ 

The king contrasts with this account 
the condition of England in his time: 

‘So clean was it fallen out of England, 
that there are very few on thisside of the 
Humber who understand to say their 
prayers in English, or to translate any 
letter from Latin into English; and I 
know that there were not many beyond 
the Humber: so few were they that I in- 


deed cannot think of a single instance- 


south of the Thames, when I took the 
- kingdom.”’ 
Recollecting here ‘the success of his 
own exertions, he exclaims: 
‘‘Thanks beto Almighty God, that we 
have now some teachers in our stalls.”” 
The father of his people, and the ‘ben- 
evolent man appear strikingly in the 
expressions which he continues to use: 
‘Therefore I direct that you do, ag-I 


believe you will, that you who have leis- 


sure for the things of this world, as often 
as you can, impart that wisdom which 
God has given you, wherever you can. 

Think what punishments will come upon 
us from this world, if we shall neither 
have loved it ourselves, nor left it to 
others; we shall have had only the names 
of Christians, and very few of their cies 
per habits. 

When I recollect all this, I also remem- 
ber how I saw, before that everything 
was ravaged and burnt, that the churches 
through all the English nation stood full 
of vessels and books, and also ofa great 
many of the servants of God. 

They knew very little of a use of 


their books, because a could not un- 


/ men who were formerly in our nation, 


derstand anything i in them, as these were 
not written in their own language, which 
they spoke. Our ancestors that held these 
places before, loved wisdom, and through 
this *they obtained abundance of it, and 
left it to us. Here we may yet see their 
treasures, though we are unable to explore 
them; therefore we have lost both their 
wealth and their wisdom, because we 
have not been willing with our minds fo 
tread in their steps. | 

When I remember all this, tein I 
wonder greatly that of those good wise 


and who had all learnt fully these books, 
none would translate any part into their 
own language; but I soon answered my- 
self and said, they never thought that 
men would be so reckless, and that learn- 
ing would be so fallen. ‘They intention- 
ally omitted it, and wished that there 
should be more wisdom in the land, 4 | 
many languages being known.”’ 

In the other portion of the correspon- 
dence, we have the simple narrative of 
the great lawgiver how he himself learned 
the languages to begin the work of trans- 
lating books into nglish for the use of 


his people. 
It is worthy of special mark just here 
that all truly great characters are the very — 


apostles of civilization. They are not 
merely the friends of learning, but its 
promoters;—not merely the patrons of 
men of genius, but their very brothers. 
How well, for instance, Shakspeare and 
Elizabeth ‘rank together, how well Milton 
and Cromwell. ese seemingly differ- 
ent classes have a.-common work, and 
they erhance each other’s glory. Their 
work is their special civilizations and the 
These im of their respective nations. 
imperial characters and men of 
genius are not rivals, but more than any 
others thy live to a mutual glory. And 
hence, when we find an Elizabeth, we are 
certain to find her Shakspeares, Cecils, 
Bacons, and Walter Raleighs; when a 
Cromwell, you have a Milton and the 
grand apostles of the Commonwealth; 
when a Napoleon, his marshals and men 
of mind. We thus see that'every truly 
great person brings forth a galaxy of 
— even though the imperial person be 
a grand despot. This has been true from 
Charlemagne to Nicholas of Russia; while 
on the side of constitutional governments, 
an Alfred the Great has ever begun to 
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lay the foundation of nationality, by 


working out the lines of the special civili- _ 
It is therefore an 


zation of his people. 
infallable sign of. true greatness in the 


imperial name when it is associated with | 


men of talent and the center of civiliza- 
tion. So we find that 
after his restoration commenced his grand 
work of carving out a distinct Saxon civ- 
ilization. | 
in this, in the days of the learned Bede. 
‘Charlemagne had himself and France tu- 


tored by Englishmen, among whom was. | 


-Alcium, the famous master of the found- 
er of the French empire. Alfred recol- 
lecting this and seeing that, when he came 
to the throne, France had outstripped 
his native land, while England had gone 


_ back, he conceived the wise design of 
- committing civilization into the hands of 


the people. Therefore, instead of con- 
fining learning to the priestly few, he 
sought to disseminate it through the en- 
tire nation. As soon as he had provided 
_ for the military and naval defenses of his 
country, he devoted himself to those no- 


bler objects of civilization which. were 


more congenial to his nature than war 
- and bloodshed; and rapidly the Saxon 
~ Commonwhealth, in its first phases, be- 
came evolved. Indeed it was a Common- 
wealth that Alfred sought to establish in 
England, as much as that which Crom- 
well and the Puritans affirmed. They, 
in fact, but copied Alfred; for his grand 
- work was nation-building and civiliza- 
tion, and not the petty work of founding 
mere monarchy and establishing a race of 
kings. Give the Coniffionwealth robust 
liberties and a high givilization, and it is 
but very little practical difference whether 


you call the executive chief, prime minis- 


ter, king or president. England and 
America, to-day, are proof of this, for in 
a true republican genius and the purity 
of a Commonweath, England is above 
America; and so, though Alfred the Great 
founded a kingly constitution for the 
realm, he based it upon a Commonwealth 
- with, in effect, a republican or popular 
_ genius, and the Saxon civilization which 
he began was essentially one of general 
enlightenment, and the people’s progress. 
The notion of despots and some exclusive 
classes even in our age, to keep the peo- 
ple ignorant and deny them the right te 


think, belong toages upon ages more bar- 
baric than that of noble Alfred of Eng- 


land. 


fred, directly | 


England had taken the lead > 


‘truly great men. 


To communicate the knowledge which 
we possess, Alfred goes so far as to state 


it to be a religious duty. Whata noble 


thought! How harmonious it is with © 
the, present views. of all truly enlightened 


men. He lamented, as we have seen’ in 
his correspondegce, the ignorance which 
had overspread his native land; but to 


_remedy it, he desired all the youth who 


possessed the pecuniary means, to learn 
to read English, and gave a gentle, but 
very practical, censure to former students, 


who had not put their knowledge intoa 


popular form, by translating it into the 
vernacular tongue. To this end he de- 
voted his own leisure, and called upon his 
literary clergy to devote ‘theirs to the 


translating into English the books which 


they possessed. He set an example him-- 
self worthy ofa first class author and teach- 
er in his historical, philosophical and — 
theolegical writings, for he seemed to 
place his glory in the intellectual ad- 
vancement of his rude countrymen. The 
clergy were, by the force of his noble ex- 
ample, to follow in his track to educate 
the nation and thenceforth to make the 
educated man the Saxon type. He estab- 
lished schools and provided masters 
for high and. low who were educated with 
his son Atthelweard; to his court he in-. 


‘vited learned foreigners and skilful art- 


isans; he searched around his dominion 
for men of literary attainments and was 
a munificent patron of all.men of talent. 
In this we have the special example ofall 
Next to his efforts for the civilization 
and Christianization of his people, Al- 
fred evolved civil institutions and framed; 
wise laws. With the concurrence of his 
witena-gemot or parliament, he introduced 
into the Anglo-Saxon legislature not only 
the decalogue, but also the principal 
provisions of the Mosaic legislature - with 
such modifications as were necessary to 
adapt them to the Anglo-Saxon manners. 


And in the laws which he attached to 
them; he tells us that with the concur- 


rence Of.his parliament, he had collected 


together and committed to writing the 


regulations which his ancestors had estab- 
lished, selecting such of them as he a 

proved, and rejecting the rest. All these, 
he tells us, passed his witena-gemot or 
parliament, and thus we see he started not 

with a good absolute or despotic legis- 
lation, but with a good parliamentary. 
Will this be an answer to those who even 
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now would have us believe that good des- 


potism is the perfect form of government? 


Alfred, a thousand years ago, was further 
advanced in civilization than they are 


to-day. 
After the restoration of the great Saxon 
lawgiver, he found that the Danish in- 


vasion had destroyed the ancient order 
of the kingdom, and that the Anglo-Sax- 


- ons were committing depredations one 


and legal officers were di 
the people came to the great Saxon law-_ 


and night. 


upon the other. To remedy this evil and 
to provide sufficient force to oppose fu- 
ture invasions, he made some modifica- 
tion of the ancient provincial divisions 
of England into shires and put the coun- 
try under a complete organization of 
hundreds and tens,—in fact, too com- 
plete for the advanced state of modern 
‘society, but very fitted to bring a social 
chaos into order. 

In legislation, Alfred’s times were 
somewhat patriarchal, and much of the 
administration of justice in the courts and 
government in the witena-gemot, or par- 
liament, devolved upon the king. The 


judicial affairs of the people before Al- 


fred’s day were so crude, that the nobles 
and the people were accustomed to dis- 
pute with each other pertinaciously, even 
in the very tribunal of justice. Theearls 
ed, and 


giver for judgment. Alfred never refused 
to sacrifice his own comfort, and even 
health, for the welfare of his ‘people, and 
his minute investigations were chiefly in 
behalf of the poor whom he served day 
e examined every dispute, 
‘reviewed the adjudications made by 
others in his absence, mildly rebuked er- 
Ting judges, discharged those who were 
not qualified for office, and punished sev- 
erely corrupt and wicked judges. Hein- 
stituted trial by jury, which is still the 
boast of the decendants of the Anglo- 
Saxon fathers in America, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Great Britian, and so strict 
was the great king upon this wise institu-, 
tion that he punished capitally some judges. 
for deciding criminal cases by an arbit- 
rary violation of the right of jury. 

Alfred did so much for the English: 
race in advance of his times that we are 
only beginning to comprehend the Saxon 
civilization in England and America of 
the present day. The Normans brought 
in a different genius, but the Common- 
wealth of Cromwell’s day and the Parlia- 
ment since the period of 


William III of 


England have restored the true Saxon 
civilization. 


POETRY OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 

We will conclude our article on Alfred 
the Great by specimens of Saxon literature 
trom the pen of that illustrious founder 
of the English civilization and nation. 


ON TYRANTS. 
Hear now one discourse And who atterd him 
nrighteous ten everyw 
Kings of the earth. The surrounding 
‘That now here each ey Other nations ; 
And various garments, And the lord careth not, 
Bright in beau - That gov this army, 
For or 
| he, a fierce 


Rests on every one, 


Innumerable Toa fierce 

and earls i 
That are adorned - Within in his miad 
With warlike decoration ; or that power 
Illustrious in battle ; That to him every one 
With swords and belts princes 
Very glittering ; and supports. 


O thou Creator Hail! Oh thou Eternal, 
Of the sh stars And thou A . 
Of heaven the earth; Of all creatures 
governest, ardon. wretched 
And thou swiftly all Children of the earth, 
Inthe of thy might. 
t n the course 
Holy might ! Why, O eternal God | 
pellest the stars W thouever 
That they should obey thee. That 
Thus the sun | At her will 
Of the black night 
e darkness extinguishes To evil men? 
That in every way so strongly 
i ight 
The bright planets — Should hurt the guiltless 
the Over the earth’s $ 
Of thy power. 
A while also the sun tread down the holy 
veth that of its U their feet 
t light know no crimes 
When it may ha Why should fortune 
t near ove so y 
It necessarily comes. are 
So the Here on the world 
Morning star — Over many cities 
That we with another name The bright arts. 
ev star slways 
Here 2 Have in con 
Thou compellest this Those that are, than. them, 
That he the sun’s Wiser in right; 
Path should precede, . Worthier of power, | 
Every year The false lot is 
A long while 
Before him to x Covered by frauds. 
Thou, O Father, Now, in the world here, 
Mal impious oaths 
long days urt not man. - 
o the wintry days, Filt not steer fortune 
But at her self-will 
Times hast thou . Lettest her triumph, 
to the trees Then I kno 


‘Thou, iw 
Givest the south and west, That thee will 


Which before, black storms Worldly men doubt 
rom the north and east 
Had deprived Except 

Oh! how on earth the world’s creatures, 
Obey thy ind, eyes. 
As in the heavens Now 
Somedo__—. Ot the world’s waves 
In mind and power. and labor, 
But men only earth citizens! 
ao will Forgive them now. | 
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_ ON THE NATURAL EQUALITY OF MAN. 


Why then do ye ever 
of the ground, Over other 

cause 
‘They of two only Now you do not find 
‘Men and: Why do ye from nobili 

en 
Within the world. Now exalt yourselves? 
And they also now yet - In his mind let 
All alike one of men 
Come into the world Be tly noble, 

The splendid and the lowly. As I have mentioned to thee, 
This is no wonder, The inhabitants of the earth 
Because all know Not only in the-fiesh ; 

Lord of mankind: His vices subdued 

‘The Father and the Creator. First 

He the bus His origin of life, 

Giveth from the heavens, And his own 

"The moon and this - Nobility from himself 

Of the greater stars. And also which the Father 

He made Atthe beginning made for him 
The Altaighty God 
‘The soul to the body. ble him? 

rst beginning That he noble no more 

The folks under the skies be, 
He made equally noble ; In the world : 

Every sort of men. Nor come to : 

THE EXCURSIVENESS OF THE MIND. 

I have Thou mayest over the skies 
With them can fly wings, 
Far from the earth ar up over 
Over the high roof. The heavens to wind 
Of this heaven. in 

mind, | ma‘ 
With my feather, Above the fire - 

look forth That many years ascend 
‘Till that thou mayest Betwizt the air and the firm- 
This world go 

as to it at 
e 
“This is he that governs ell coerces. 
e t 
Kings of the earth. All the swift cars 
He with his bridle Of Heaven and earth 
Hath restrained around He the only judge is steadfast, 
All the revolutions nc 
HIS PICTURE OF FUTURITY. 

‘Over thé world! With the useless love 
Try fer that good: Las hin speedily 

or m 
That oo have enof, Full freedom, : 
And for those riches That he may advance 
‘That we have mentioned. To the riches 
He that then now is Of the soul’s wisdom 


THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR: 

OR, RADICAL OR CONSERVA- 
TIVE MEASURES FOR UTAH? 

. An Address tothe Liberals of Utah, deliv- 

ered in the Institute, March roth, 1878. 


BY E. L. T. HARRISON. 


anp GENTLEMEN’—We live in 


what may well be termed Fighting Utah 
—a Terrtory of the United States 
which has been noted for its fight- 
ing Prophets, fighting Apostles, 
fighting Judges, fighting. Governors 
and fighting ‘‘Apostates’’—in a word, a 
Territory of the United States ‘‘divided 


seemed to 


| against itself,"’ inhabited by opposing 


and hostile sections, animated and in- | 
spired by the most irreconcilable prin- | 
ciples. 

Here, not long ago at any rate, the 
elements boiled and bubbled in fierce 
commotion—here the demon, or the an- 
gel, as you please, of Unrest and Agitation 
ve his’ head-quarters; and no 
wonder, either, for here, the ‘‘Irreconcil- 
able Conflict’’ had certainly, for a time, 
at least, its halting place, ifnot its home. 
Both parties to this conflict complained of 
grievances, and each charged the other 


a with intended and actual oppression, per- 


secution, trickery and falsity. Each was 
satisfied of the justice and righteousness 
of its own particular cause, while neither 


was disposed to do full justice to the mo- 


tives and intentions of the other side. 
Neither was willing to recognize the hard- 
ships of the situation in reference to any 
other case than its own. = 
Here in Utah, where, as every discern- 
ing man knows, the majority of neither 
party are wilfully seeking the injury of 


far | the other, the seeds of bitterness and 


hate have been sown, which will 
bear fruit for generations to come, if un- 
checked. Ev man who wishes to see 
Utah become a home where his children 
may grow up under peaceful influences— 
a place where life may be enjoyed, and a 
harmonious population exist; instead of 
being a perfect hot-bed of antagonisms 
and conflicting interests as in the past, 
owes it to himself, and as a duty to hu- 
manity, todo something towards bring- 
ing these opposing sections still more face 
to face that they may better understand 
the good which is in each other. 

My object, then, in addressing you to 
night is to ask for a fair and impartial 
view of the matter. 

What, then, are the facts of the case as 
to the actual situation? They are, it ap- 


pears to me, that there have been actual 


causes Of complaint on the Liberal side at | 


- least—actual cases of repression, if not 


of absolute oppression under which it has 
labored, arising out of prejudice and mis- 
conception of religious duty—misconcep- 
tions and prejudices, I must again in- 
sist, which will not only be- inten- 


sified and ing, 0 ted, but made to 
bear still more bitter fruit in years to 


come ‘by the cultivation of a spirit of 
ceaseless antagonism. In regard to the 


- evils in question, it can be truly stated 
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that many of them are finding their own 
solution in numerous concessions by the 
Mormon people to the situation in which 
they find themselves placed. How num- 
erous these concessions are, a brief com- 


parison of our present and past condition 


will clearly show. The question as to 
the only true and effective means by 
which the remaining difficulties can be: 
overcome, I propose, with your permis- 
sion, to discuss this evening. 


I repeat, then, that many of the evils 


of the Judaic form of Theocracy which 
has existed here, especially those of the 
most absolute period of Brigham Young’s 
administration, have measurably passed 
away, and exist, now, only in an sisi 
hension of their return. 

Take as an illustration, the once fierce 


banning and excommunication of dissen- 


ters from the Church; the indiscriminate 
charges against them of secret crimes, as 
an explanation of their dissent, and the 


old attempts to sever them from associa- 


tion with all the ties of blood and friend- 
ship. . Such things as these are seldom 
attempted now, or have so far lost their 


power to be effective, as to be scarcely | 


worthy of special notice. 

We all remember when mining was 
stringently forbidden; and when an article 
simply arguing that that was one of 


Utah’s best industries, could be produced 


and read at a church trial as an evidence 


of an apostate spirit. _ 
Now the Priesthood ‘‘see the hand of 
_ God”" in the development of the mines, 


and Mormon church editors sing the prais-_ 
es of mining in louder tones than the ex- 
communicated men themselves. | 
There was a time, also, in the past, 
when the Gentile, unless specially sub- 
servient to the ruling Priesthood, was in 
high disfavor. But those days have de- 
@. And with the departure from 
this world of that man, who represented 
in his life, to Mormon and Gentile alike, 
the Reign and Spirit of Force, there pas- | 
sed away for ever, and was buried in his 
grave, the possibility of a return of half 
the difficulties of the situation. And to- 


day we stand in Utah on the threshold of | 


a New Era, demanding new measures, as, 
before long, it may demand new men! 
The agitators of the past, unless they adapt 
themselves to the new issue, may find 


_ themselves superseded by a very different 


class. 
But wonderful as is the softening down 


& 


of animosities; as is the Spirit 
of concession manifested on the liberal 


| side of the Mormon church, especially 


as displayed ot late in the councils of | 


| legislating apostles and bishops, who 
voluntarily stripped themselves of one 


of the greatest safeguards of their abso- 
lute power—the numbered ballot: mar- 
velous, considering the harsh spirit of 
the past, as is the friendliness now dis-, 
played to both Gentile and Apostate, 
Theocratic ideas and policies still exist 
here, which make union and concord of 
action between the Mormon people and 
the Government utterly impossible; and 
equally impossible for a homogeneous 
and perfectly prosperous people to exist 
within these valleys. And the question 
to be considered this evening, by all who 


‘have the welfare of both sections sincere- 


ly at heart, is:—what are the best means 
by which these conflicting aims and 
practices can be so abolished or modified _ 
as to give to the Government ot the 
country its true place in the esteem and 
affections of the Mormon people, and to 
overthrow every sectional and dogmatic 
theory, which, nourishing disunion and 
discord, prevents the people of Utah 
from taking their place as an independ- 
ent, and truly Republican ‘State, within» 
the American Union ? Should these 
measures be Radical ones, or should they 
be of a Conservative nature, such as will 
appeal to the reason and self-respect of 
the Mormon community, whether they — 
be priests or people? 

The answer to this question depends, 


upon the other question: whether the poli- : 
cies referred to, rest mainly uponambi- 
tions aims of the few comprising the lead- | 


ing Priesthood, or upon the special 
modes of thinking and reasoning sincerely 
adopted by both people and Priesthood. 
The reply of Utah Radicalism to this — 
latter question is:—that the ruling Priest- 
hood, for mercenary and self-aggrandiz- 
ing purposes, by the exercise of their su- — 
perior skill and cunning over the minds 
of the people, maintain the whole sys- 
tem. at the Mormon theology itself 
is a crude and illogical combination of 
ideas, without any philosophical or in- 
tellectual attractions calculated to in- 
fluence a thinking mind; that the people 
themselves are slavish and unreasoning, 
and in have practically 
not whatever to do with the mat- 
ter; an d need not be case. 
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- Now this is the Radical view of the 
situation, which I feelit my duty, wholly 
and severally to oppose to-night—a view 
which from thirty years study. of, and 
clcse acquaintanceship with, the people, 


I know to be incorrect in every particu- | 


lar. Twenty of these years were spent 
in the closest relations with the people 
in question, with every opportunity to 
_ ascertain the facts, having acted as an of- 
ficer and financial agent of the church 
for a very long time; with the added ad- 
vantage of several years experience as an 
agitator outside the system. ek 
Based upon knowledge thus acquired, 
my assertion to you is, that the Radical 
view of the case rests upon entire ignor- 
ance of the real situation; and that the 
_ most consummate generalship could not 
have devised a better statement with a 
view to the misdirecting ofthe efforts of 
Liberalism, and for the triumph of all 
that they consider objectionable in 
Mormon Theocracy. Iassert that the 
Mormon people are not the unreasoning 


unthinking beings they are in this case 


assumed to be. They are not, it is true, 
a highly cultured people, but they have 
thought and studied a great dealin a 
theological and rational direction. Ex- 
_ cepting several of the later emigrations 
from the centre of continental Europe, 
of which I know nothing, the class that 
hate contributed the most efficiently to 
_ the upbuilding of the church are a body 


of religious thinkers to whom Mormon- 


ism came as a solution of their mental 
difficulties. is I know, having trav- 
eled largely among them at the time of 
their entrance into the ‘church. As I 
shall endeavor to show you, they have 
traveled logically and consistently to 
their present apparently strange situa- 
tion. The main defect in their system 
of religious ideas lies in the unsoundness 
of the assumptions. from which they have 
argued—a weakness, however, for which 
they have, like the members of other 
churches, to thank Christianity and its 
learned Divines. Farther than this, 
their theology, instead of being a crude 
mass of ill-digested ideas, is, as I. shall 
show you, largely impregnated with 
the elements of modern rationalistic 


thought; and was, at the time of its re-_ 


ception by them, fossessed of a greater 
number of Liberal ideas than any other 
church of that period. A fact, which, 


more than any other, induced large | 


numbers, with whom I was personally 
acquainted, to accept of it. I shallshow 
you, also, that the Mormon people, and 
not,the Priesthood, are the chief support, 


| bulwark and stay of their church—the 


source of all its power and influence; and 
that the permanence of the system de. 
pends entirely upon a continuance of 
their mental condition. That the Priest- 
hood, instead of being the skilful man- 
ipulators, whose cunning and ability 


-alone holds the system together, are 


merely the accepted symbols of the peo- 
ple’s ideas of a correct form of church: 
government; every extreme form of 
which system they will abolish or modi- 
fy, as soon as they are convinced of the 
errors of the assumptions upon which 
such excess of authority has been found- 
ed. All of which facts, I submit, are 
necessary to be known by us as Liberal 


thinkers, so that whether we fight for 


mere fighting-sake or whether we com- 
bat solely for the love of truth and hu- 
manity, we may understand correctly the 
nature of the system with which we have 
to deal, and not expend our strength in 
fruitless efforts. 
THE QUESTION: OF ‘‘SLAVISHNESS.”’ 
First, then, that it is not any natural 


| tendency to slavishness—-any general pre- 


disposition to the worship of their leaders _ 


on the part of the people at large which — 
lays at the foundation of their obedience, 


one fact will abundantly prove. That 
fact is, that the great mass of the Mor- 


‘mon people commenced their career as 


Mormons by disobedience, rebellion and 

warfare against the religious 
their youthful days,—a little thing of it- 
self, which a great many bold, indepen- 
dent men find a trifle too hard tor them 
toaccomplish. Nearly every one of these 
supposed slavish Mormon people has, 
at some time other in his career, 
broken away from some popular and es- 
tablished church and joined his present 
one in the face of ministerial authority— 
so imposing-and important as it is in old 


countries;—a ministerial anthority, too, 
rendered sacred by tradition and habit. 


Men in this temper, after running the 
auntlet of ministerial wrath in the local- 
ities of their childhood, as they did, where 
from the force of natural. circumstances 
it would he more terrible to them than 


any where else, would not be likely to 


feel very slavish, or much inclined to 
cringe to religious authority, except as 


ides of 
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they feel so constrained by the force of 
principle. The facts’are, that the docil- 


ity and obedience of the people is the © 


result of an attempt to be consistent with 


the religious assumptions upon. which 
_ their faith is founded; and from which 


course, from their stand point, they can- 
not depart without throwjng off their 
faith altogether. To this conclusion, they 
are chained and riveted by a logic, the 
bolts and links of which were forged for 
them by Christianity a thousand years 


before they were born—a process of rea- 


soning, too, sanctioned and endorsed by - 
the whole world of Christian Divines ! 
In other words, having accepted the fact 
of the inner spiritual influences, and ex- 
ternal manifestations, or ‘‘gifts,’’ witness- 
ed in the more spiritual days of their his- 
tory, combined with the scripturality of 
their church ordinances, organization 
and doctrines, as all-sufficient proof of its 


divine origin and authority, they are 


necessarily constrained to yield obedience 
to its requirements or reject the system 
altogether. If slaves at all, they are, 
therefore, slaves to their idealisms, and 
anybody who imagines that they are 
slaves to anything else can make a very 
easy trial of the matter by ordering them 
about and taking the result. | | 

THE QUESTION OF INTELLECTUALITY. 

And now, as to the question of the 
intellectual character of the creed which 
first attracted the Mormons to their 
church, as testing their reasoning or un- 
reasoning habits of mind. The proper 
way to settle this point evidently. .is to 
contrast the elements of their theology 
with the platform of the most popular 
churches at the time when the staunchest 
supporters of Mormonism joined the sys- 
tem, say from twenty-five to forty-five 
years ago. 

In those good orthodox times, not so 
long ago either, when the churches be- 
lieved in a devil with absolute horns and 
a tail, and a hell of absolute fire and brim- 
stone—when limitless eternities of tor- 
tures and agonies, for all who did not ac- 
cept the orthodox doctrines, was greatly 
rejoiced in; when religious bodies sent off 
the entire portion of pious humanity 
after death to the realms of indescribable 
bliss, and, having no suitable location 
provided for the middle class, consigned 
them with the depraved and corrupt, to 
t he groaning, sulphurous regions of the 
damned; when all good churchmen be- 


lieved that indulgence in fun and merri- | 
ment indicated an unregenerate heart; 


when love of the beauties of Nature, and 


the refinements and attractions of Art were 
considered clear evidences of the carnal- 
ity of the natural man; when dyspeptic 
sourness, and crystalized unnaturalness, 
and unhealthiness generally, were sup- 

to. prove the presence of vital piety 
in the soul;when groaning prayers, de- 
livered after the manner of a chronically 
disruptured hand-organ, were considered 
delightful’ to God Almighty; when all 
the great pagan nations, (excepting of 
course, the very limited number of their 


inhabitants whom Christian missionaries 


could capture and convert) were consider- 
ed, by Christain ministers generally, to be 
mere human conservatories, in which 
millions of human s@uls had been for 
thousands of years, and would probably 
be to the end of time, annually prepared 
for hell; when all true Christians fer- 
vently believed that the Golden Gates of | 
the upper world—which their own creeds 
taught had been open from Abraham to 
Moses, and from Moses to Christ were bar- 
red for ever against any descent of another 


‘supernatural ray of light upon our planet; - 


when Christianity, which based all its 


own faith, its own authority and its own 


evidences of its divine origin upon an-_ 
cient miracles, and supernatural manifes- 
tations in the past, was stoutly declaring 
to the ever increasing multitude, who 


| were craving for some present evidences 


of the divinity of their faith, that all 


manifestations were impossible— 
/ it was at this very ime, in our age, 


I say, when such theological ideas as 
these were resting like a pall upon the 
Christian world, with its million-fold 
craving heartsand unfed brains, desiring 
better — mental food than dog- 
mas of this kind, that Mormonism sprang 


‘into existence, not only denying, in toto, — 


all these debilitating, dwarfing, ungener- 
ous and contracted doctrines, but affirm- 
ing a brilliant array of progressive princi- 
ples for itself—opening in a word, a 
mine of liberal, rationalistic, and spiritu- 
alistic thoughts, which were not only at 
that time, far ahead of the creeds of the 
orthodox Churches, but which are in 
many cases unreached by them to-day. 
Strange as it may seem to some, this 
Rocky-Mountain Chutch, considered for 
several. years in the past, the emblem and 
type of conservative power, came then ag 
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an Iconoclast, waren with all these re- 
pulsive dogmas. . 

‘It abolished the ancient Devil of Horns 
and Hoofs and refined him to the. mere 
evil representative of our human family—a 
much nearer approach to the spiritualistic 
conception of our times. 

It struck Hell and its fires out of ex- 
istence thirty years before Beecher. 


_ianism, deelaring Jesus of Nazareth only 
a child of Mates and of God, like the 
rest of our human family. 

It antagonized with. e doctrine of the 
Fall, asserting that man had only ‘‘fallen 
upwards. 


It affirmed in opposition to general / 


othodox views of the meanness of human 
origin, that man was no ‘‘mere worm of 
the earth,’’ but a ‘‘spark struck from the 
fire of God’s eternal blaze,’’—1in his per- 


fected condition, the highest representa- 


tive of Deity we should ever behold in 
this world or the next. 

It was Universalian and de 
claring that all honest men of all creeds, 
or no creed at all would find a Heaven 
adapted to the aspirations of their souls. 

It denied the orthodox dogma that 
man’s chances of Salvation were confined 
to our present brief span of existence, and 


proclaimed a gospel of repentance, re- 


formation and - progress beyond the 


"kee aimed to be natural, arguing for nat- 
uralness in religion; abolishing’ long- 
facedness, and groaning canting prayers; 
and declared that merriment and fun, 
and all innocent amusements legitimately 
used, to be ‘‘as sacred as prayer.’ 

-_ It sided with science, asserting the 
eternal existence of matter; and op 

the idea of the creation of the world ‘‘out 
of nothing.’’ 

It asserted the existence of a plurality 
of inhabited worlds, and opposed the 
doctrine of a ‘finished. Creation’’in the 
‘‘Morn of Creation,’’ or at any other 
time. It preached an ever-living, ever- 
acting and ever creating God, whose il- 
limitable activities would never cease to 
produce new worlds, suns, and systems 
throughout eternal ages. 

It was spiritualistic:—To the multitude 


who were seeking for direct evidences of 


the truth of the fact of Anspiration and 
Revelation, it asserted that such evi- 
dences were possible in our age or they 
never had been and 


_ cease so long as the 
the planet revolves in its course. 
It harmonized with advanced Unitar- } 


that every living man and woman had a 
right to evidence independent of bibles, 
books or priests of any kind. 

It asserted that, which in its essential : 
spirit millions now know to be a truth: 
—that light, revelation, and inspiration, 
from a higher world than this, will never 
- ages roll along, or 


Its greatest success lay in its appeals | 
to the human heart. It declared the 
eternal continuance of the family rela- 
tions; affirming that the relationship of 
brother and sister, husband and wife, ,_ 
parent and child would never come to an > 
end. Similarly it appealed to the lover 
of Art and Science by declaring that 
every idealistic power, every scientific 
quality of the mind, every phase of gov- 
ernmental ability, in fact every power 
that makes up the man and woman we 
know to-day; would pass through the 
grave but to be beautified and enlarged, 
and crowned with immortality as endur- 
ing as the spheres. Thus it conferred 
immortality on Science and Art, and did 
tt as a Church—did it ata period whiten 
churches were astonished if one of their 
members, like Doctor Dick the Philoso- 
pher ventured, on his own responsibility, 
to suppose that scientific investigations 
might probably be one of the occupations 


- of our future life. This much it did as 


an exceptional church, battling, unsup- 
ported by any other church system in the 


world, for the’ highest intellectual con- 


ceptions of man’s origin and destiny. 
For man himself, its doctrines opened up 


- an endless vista of progress; asserting that 


eternity would never reveal the limits of 
his intellectual powers and researches, 
the developments of his spiritual perfec- 
tions, or the granduer of his destiny. 


‘Humanity as a whole, was elevated by it 


to the highest pinnacle conceivable 
by human thought; for it ed men’s 
relationship to the Divine:— that not 
only in Jesus of Nazareth but in every 


human soul we had an incarnation of 


Deity—a revelation ofthe Divine, a germ, 
in a finite degree, of every power andat- 
tribute displayed in vaster proportions by 
the Infinite Soul. Not only lifting up 
man prospectively to kinship and co-op- 
eration with Deity in the sublime scenes 
of an infinite universe of ._power and ~ 
beauty; but presenting a thought to the 
world, one of the grandest of this or any 
other age. 
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I ask you now to go back, and com- 
pare this early Mormon creed with the 


~ creeds of your childhood, and ask your- 
selves whether it appealed to a lower or 


a higher order of reasoning powers than 
the religious systems you were at that 
time familiar with. If you admit, as I 
think you must, that it could only find 
favor with a class of persons accustomed 
to think and mark out new tracks for 
themselves—bearing i in mind the fidelity 
to one’s convictions and the self assert- 
iveness and courage necessary for the pub- 
lic acceptance of unorthodox views—I 
have another question to add and that is, 
whether you think it was a suitable relig- 


~ jon to hand out to slaves or fools ? 


I have not time now to detail the 


_ scriptural fascinations of the system— the 


evidence of its divine origin which it pre- 
sented to the scripturally religious mind. 


ation, ordinances and doctrines, with 


the ancient apostolic forms and prin- 


ciples; and the logical consistency with 
which it insisted upon the equal nearness 
of-God and His direct Revelation to this, 
as to any other age of the world. And 


what was as .convincing—and pethaps 


still more pleasing, to the biblically com- 
bative mind, was the short work it was 


able to make of the sects, when it de-- 


manded to be informed:—how churches, 


asserting that they had had no Revela- 


tion from God for over eighteen hundred 
years, could know that they had any 
authority to act in His name? Or the 
still more puzzling question:—if Christ 
built up but one church on the earth, and 
that a church of constant Revelation and 
spiritual gifts, and has never intimated 
that a church of any other kind was to 
be expected—how churches destitute of 
these distinguishing features could prove, 
by any progress of logic, that they were 
continuations of the original system ? 

It was glorified, furthermore, to the 


‘Scripturalist by the greatness and daring 


character of its programme, which in- 
cluded the gathering .together of the 
honest, over sea and laad, from all na- 
tions; the re-establishment of our aposto- 
lic church with all its ancient gifts, and 
the fulfilment of a host of eo 

ese things 
in which, collectively, there was so 
much to appeal ‘to the intellect, to 
touch the heart, and to fire the 
imagination there should appear to 


be a new Dispensation of Gospel truth. 


In all these things taken together, 


with the idea of a spiritual testimony 
‘bearing witness to the divine calling of 
the chosen and elected authorities of the 
church, you have an insight into some of 


the causes which hold the Theoctacy to- | « 


gether, which bind the Mormon to his. 
faith, and of the power and influence of 
the Mormon priesthood. 


This power and influence of the Mor- 
mon priesthood! You have it here: — 
Obedience to an idealism / 


It needs no peculiar cunnin 
ial skill, no remarkable shr ness, 
this exists, as in the case of the ea, where 

le, fora man like Brigham Young 
to lift himself into power, display great 
ability, and manifest wonderful control- 
ling influence; or foran honest conscien- 


ho expec 


For instance, the harmony of its organiz- tious people to appear destitute of will, self 


respect and independence, so lorig as 
they are controlled by these ideals. 


EFFECTS OF RADICAL MEASURES. 


I have drawn this brief picture of the 
mental attractions of the Mormon sys- 
tem, not by any means to convert you to 
Theocracy, for in that case I should have © 
but to convert you back again. But, that 
having a better understanding of the in-- 
ner-life of the Mormon people, you may 
the more correctly be able tojudge of © 
the relative fitness of Radical and Con- 
servative methods for dealing with the 
evils of our situation. 

For my own part I assert that lon ob- 
servation of the effect of Radical policies 
in Utah has demonstrated to me not on! 
their injustice, in many cases, but their 
total inadequacy to effect any change de- 
sirable for Mormon or Gentile. 

Take for instance the well known Rad- 
ical habit of indiscriminate denunciation 
of the leading Priesthood, with a view to © 
the weakening of their influence and the 
breaking up of the Church. Who does | 
not know that no priesthood i in the world 
was ever broken up in this way? And_ 
that in a case of this kind it does 
not matter whether the accused Priest- 
hoods are guilty or not? The hab- 
it of churches invariably has been to sus- 


| pect and summarily reject all statements 


of this kind coming from avowed oppon- 
ents of their faith. Such personal denun- 
ciations of the leaders of ecclesiastical — 
bodies never has been known to have any — 


; other effect—not even with a or 7 
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} pele laboring under an oppressive 
priesthood—than to create a reaction in 
favor of their leaders, and revive their 
declining influence; and thus increase the 
_ priestly influence sought to be ‘over- 
thrown. 

This has been the exact history of the 
experiments of this kind in Utah, as all 
intimate with the inner workings of the 
Mormon system well know. Instead of 
being enlightened or in the least degree 
convinced of the guilt of any of their 
_ leaders, the Mormons naturally enough 
resented these charges as personal reflec- 
tions on their own good sense and dis- 
cernment; and have simply showered on 
the accused leaders manifestations of 
_ greater confidenée than ever, as men mar- 
tyred for their sakes. 

If these have been the hatural effects of 
personal attacks on the men of their 
choice, need I tell you what has been the 


result, when as a preliminary method for 


their conversion, every term of derision, 
contempt and degradation, has been con- 
stantly applied to their most reverenced 
sacred ordinances. 

Still further, what shall we say of the 
short-sightedness of the policy, which, 
not content with empting its vials of bit- 
terness on the head of the offending poly- 
gamists, has applied such terms as ‘‘sluts,’’ 


“‘hussies,’’ drabs,’’ ‘‘concubines,’’ and | 


still worse terms of reproach, and infamy, 


to the good virtuous women involved in 


polygamy? Who so blind as not to per- 


ceive that if polygamy gives greater li- 


cense to the passional nature of men, 
that in exact proportion, it of necessity, 
- curbs and limits that’ of woman? Who 
does not know that, asa rule, polygamy 
brings to both their passional and love- 
nature nothing but restraint and repres- 
-sion;—that with them it is sacrifice 
without any compensation beyond ‘a 


mistaken sense of duty? It needs no 


philosopher to tell you, that to strike a 
- blow at them under such circumstances is 
to create an almost impassable gulf be- 
tween the Mormon people and every true 
reformer; and that it is the most effectu- 
_al way to convince them that the Liberals 
of Utah are—as they have often been 
told—their enemies and not their friends. 
‘*Put yourself in his place,’’ is a very 
good motto is this case. Imagine your- 


self.a Mormon, proud of your religion, 
as the grandest, noblest and purest relig- 
ionon earth; and believing it to be a relig- 


ion of ideas, many of them manifestly in 


advance of othodox systems,—a religion 
embraced by you from personal convic- 


tions at a cost of friendships and popular 


favor. Under such circumstances, how 
would you feel to have your religion 
treated as a mere conglomeration of sup- 
erstitions, without a redeeming feature, 
your sacred ordinances daily derided, 
yourself sneered at as an unreasoning 
dupe, and to hear your mother, sister, or 
daughter, spoken of in the way I have re- 
ferred to? What would be your opinion 
of the ‘‘Liberalism’’ which thus treated 
ou and yours? How long do you think 
it would be before you investigated Lib- 
eralism in such cases? Knowing, as you 
must, that your whole nature would be 
stirred as much with contempt as dislike 
for those who, understanding so little 


about your inner-life—would treat you so 


unjustly, ask yourselves what must be the 
effect on the mind of the Mormon peo- 
ple, if it be not to drive them to nestle 


more closely in the arms of Theocracy, 
and contribute their money, votes and in- 


fluence for the perpetuation of the sys- 
tem these over-zealous partizans are sO 
anxious to pull down ? 
|THE QUESTION OF COERCION. 
I am quite aware that there are a class of 
persons in Utah who will be little af- 
fected by the fact that their course re- 


pels the Mormon people from the inves- © 


tigation of liberal sentiments, or that it 


encourages the false ideas of the outside - 


world enfused into them- by most of 
their teachers, and thus tends to keep 
the sections here still further apart. They 
may care little for this. Seemingly they 
are not quite so anxious for reformation 
as they are for punishment. The sys- 
tem very probably has injured them by 


limiting thefr opportunities as citizens, 


or by treating them unjustly as seteders 
from the church, and what this particu- 


_ lar class seem to be most anxious for is a 
species of retaliation. 


There are others, 
however, into whose minds no personal 
vindictiveness enters in thiscase. They 


firmly believe that the Mormon system 


still exercises a soul-dwarfing influence 
upon the minds of its followers and that 
its course in many ways is injurious to 

best interests of the country. And 

ey hold that the exercise of force, on 
the part of the Government, in the sup- 
pression of polygamy would tend to de- 
stroy the illusion prevailing in the minds 
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acter of aJl of their institutions; and thus 
tend to make them less bigoted and fa- 
natical. While I sincerely sympathize 
with the honest convictions of this lat- 
ter class, I greatly doubt the effectual 
character of the means to accomplish 
this object. There is a deal of popular | 
illusion existing as to the power and en- 


_ ergy which the Government can bring to 


bear in such a case. Political orators— 
who reject the influences of enlighten- 
ment and association as tog tardy a pro- 
cess—urge the for 


sional influences as 

effectual method of the | 
ties ‘of the Mormon problem—one, | 
which they tell us, ‘will end its difficul- 
ties and leave nothing behind to be de- 
sired; when the facts actually are that 
under the circumstances in which we are 


_placed, Governmental interference—not- 


withstanding its big title—is the tardiest, 


most wearisome, nerveless, uncertain and | 


inefficient mode of dealing with the 
question that can be ested—a reme- 


dy which is bound to be in the future,/ 
_as it has been in the 


» a constant 
source of humiliation to Liberalism, and a 
triumph for Theocratic principles. 

The popular delusion on this subject 
lies in the confounding of the idea of 
governmental power such as the nation 
can display in the suppression of an 
armed rebellion, with such a meagre and 
limited amount of force as it can exer- 
cise through the Courts. 

There would be some sense in talking 
of the ‘‘crushing power’’ of the Govern- 
‘ment, if the Mormon people proposed 
an armed fight as in the case of the South- 
ern rebellion, in which case it could, of 
course, be speedily ‘‘crashed into shape,” 
and such words coda have some mean- 


ing. 3 
But the case is quite different. The 


_ Mormon hierarchy has no idea of put- 


ting its head into ‘‘the lion’s mouth”’ in 
that sort of away. It only .proposes to 
resist the Government with just such 


weapons as ‘the law itself approves and 


gives its best. blessing to. In this case 
the‘ display of the nation’s pewer which 
the public imagination suggests as crush- 
ing up the theocracy and putting us to 
rights sospeedily, dwindles down to a 
mere legal fight to determine whether 
some insignificant gentleman is a polyg- 
amist or not, and individually liable to 


| 


| lies, evasions, delays, 


punishment or otherwise; and into 
_which contest the Government enters 
like any other party toasuit. The Gov- 
ernmental collision with the .Theocracy | 
is transferred to a mere war of wits be- 
tween rival legal gentlemen, hampered 
by rules, p ents, appeals, and other 
legal formals and technicalities, ‘‘worlds 
without end;’’ and confused and bewil- 
dered by conflicting evidence, quibbles, 
bafflements, and 
score of other ‘*befoozlements.’’ Through 
all of this, the Government, by its repre- 
sentatives, has to fight its weary way, 
propitiating and pleading with the 
twelve strong-minded jury-men, who 
hold the ‘‘balance of power,’’ for a fa- 
 vorable consideration of its case; and 
then taking its chances whether it gets | it 
or not. 

To make this matter still clearer as to 
the practical potency of this governmen- 
tal force for the suppression of polyg- 
amy, let us get down to facts and ones 
us to ask in mountain phraseol 
‘‘Who is the Government in Uta ” 
I reply, an amiable individual called the . 
District Attorney. Practically for all 
inquisitorial and prosecuting purposes, 
to the offending polygamist this gentle- 
man is all the Government there is in 
Utah. No other repfesentative of the 
Government anyway, can move till he is 
ready, or can operate without his aid. 
The embodied strength of the Nation . 
which is relied upon to break up our ‘‘ re- 
bellious condition’’ and obliterate the 
“twin relic,”? is compressed within his 
person. That terribly ideal force—the 
‘strong arm of the law’’—is supposed to 
reside somewhere within his coat-sleeve, 
and what it cannot penetrate or crush in 
his hands must remain uninjured. Un- 
der what circumstances then, have the 
vigilance of Justice and the, energy of 
the Administration to exert themselves 
through his person in Utah? In a city 
noted for its brilliant bar—always as 
much at the service of the polygamic 
church as of the Government, he has, 
with the meagerest professional aid—and . 
generally single-handed, to cope with 
the combined strength of the whole Re- 
ligio-political power which governs 
Utah. And to make matters worse, the | 
‘‘strong arm’’ under his control is liable 
to get nervous, or irresolute at times; and, 


-indéed, there have been cases in the 


past where it - seemed to evince a de- 
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_ sire to pummel the Government instead 
of the Theocracy! But supposing that 
it was always a virtuous and a high- 
minded ‘‘strong arm,’’ and that its 
_ wielder combined the mental energy of 
a whole bar in his person, what would 
he be,—trammelled and limited, as he 
is, by the forms of law itself, and baffled 
iby. the istance and combination of 
.a territory full of opponents—as an over- 
whelming force to break up a polygamic 
corporation like that of Utah? What, 
‘for instance, can he do in the way of 
that most essential of all essential re- 


quisites for his work—the procuring of. 


evidence, as compared with an army of 
ecclesiastical teachers—themselves in- 
volved in the practice—in the way of its 
suppression ? | 


GRAND-JURY EXPERIENCE. 


I have a right to speak on this ques- 
‘tion, for I happen to know by experience 
what our District Attorneys have to con- 
‘tend with in a case of this kind. It has 
been my lotto sit upon two Grand Juries, 


said by the judges and the Radical press” 


at the time,—in consideration of the pe- 
‘culiar labors they were called upon to 
perform—to have been two of the most 
.. remarkable ever convened in Utah. The 

sessions of these Juries occupied alto- 


gether about one-hundred-and-forty days; | 


and polygamic cases occupied a great 
deal of the time. If ever efforts were 
made by our Prosecuting Attorneys to 
obtain the evidence necessary to’ con- 
vict polygamists, they were then made. 
Fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, neigh- 
ibors, friends, and polygamic wives them- 
wselves, weresummoned. And if you had 
seen them, as I did, enter those Jury | 
rooms with their teeth clenched, and 
- resolution and determination expressed 
‘on every muscle~of their countenances, 
to resist the expression of every word 


_<«alculated to be of the least service | 


against their polygamic friends and rela- 
itives; and ‘seen, moreover, how success- 
fully they foiled the District Attorney at 
every turn, and resisted siege after siege, 
coming off at last triumphant, scarcely a 
particle of evidence being obtained of |-o 
any material value—you would have felt, 
.as I did, how innumerable are the diffi- 
culties attendant upon any process of 
claw for the correctian of this system. 
You need, Iam sure, no illustrations 
from me, of the success with which united 


as an incipient State of the Union. 


corporations can resist. governmental en- 
quiry when their interests are at stake. 
What the great wealthy railroads, and 
other corporations of this country have 
already beet able to accomplish, in 
evading the plainest provisions of law, 
has already passed into a proverb. And 
here we have in Utah a corporation of 
enormous proportions,—one whose stock 
lies i in the bodies, souls and combined 
energies of a people, numerous enough 
of themselves to constitute a sovereign 
state. This corporation controls and 
wields in its own defence a Legislature 
of the American Union, as well as the 
‘municipal authority of a whole Territory. 
It: has its Delegate in Washington to — 
watch its interests, supported too, as it 
happens, by the Parent Government 
itself. Being very largely a commercial as 
well as a political institution, it is in 
such affinity with the great railway and 
and commercial lobbies at Congress as_ 
to be able to bring a great influence to 
bear in staving off or weakening any 
legislation adverse to its interests. ‘Thus 
it is not only a powerful corporation of 
itself, but it is a corporation acting 
through and upon. other corpora- 
tions, and has both its own and their 
combined influence. 

Now, if private wealthy institutions of 
this order can evade govermental action 
for so many years—if in their hands the 
Government is oftentimes a weak, baffled, 
manipulated and juggled thing, ‘defeated 
and robbed before its own face, what 
cannot a corporation of such proportions 
as this Utah one to whom the Govern- 
ment has delegated a portion of its own 
power—do in the way of 
. against legal enactmenits ! 

As you are also well aware, it isa prin- 
ciple acknowledged by the best legal 
minds in the country, that all laws must, 
of necessity, be inoperative where the ~ 
majority of a people are opposed to their” 
execution. If this rule holds good any- 
where in the world it must do so in Utah 
where the opposing majority is as large 
It 
_Stands to reason that a hundred thousand 
or so of thoroughly drilled people, the » 
whole of whose interests are stake, 
with all the evasions of law at their com- 
mand and the money of the whole people - 
at their control; to sustain ‘the general 
cause, can in the long run, (as they have 
a“natural ag: to) always — or evade 
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any law looking to the destruction of their } those same doors, some day, be carried 

system. enactments that will strike some other 
On this point let no one deceive you } party as unpopular as the Mormons are 

with the fallacious statement that as but | now. Others have been too much en- 
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one tenth or one fifteenth of the whole | 


people are actually engaged in polygamy, 
the bulk are indifferent as to the ques- 


“tion of its suppression. It is true that a 


large number have no more than a theo- 
retical and doctrinal interest in that par- 
ticular practice, but they have a very 


practical interest in the treatment of their | 


friends and relatives engaged in the sys- 
tem. It must be remembered that polyg- 
amy is now in its third generation in 
Utah, and the whole population are so 


‘interblended by marriages, plural and 


monogamic, that there is scarcely a per- 
son in the community but has a relative 
of some degree, or an intimate friend, 
involved in the polygamic practice. So 
innumerable and intimate, in fact, are 

these relationships and family connec- 
tions, that the interests of the people as 


_ a whole. may be said to be thoroughly 


tied up together on this point. It is, 
therefore, impossible to strike a blow at 


polygamists at large, without more or less 


arousing the energies of the entire bapa 
in their defense. 
RADICAL FAILURES. 
Under the circumstances I have describ- 


ed there is no wonder that compulsory 


measures have been such a failure in the 
past. In sixteen years of agitation they 
have but resulted in a promise of one or 
two convictions. And during the whole 


of this period they have failed to deter a 


single person from entering polygamy. 
But the compulsory principle has not 
only had its difficulties to meet w#sthin 
this Territory, but has been nearly as un- 
successful outside of Utah as within. 
Congress after Congress, both Democrat- 


_ic and Republican, have been appealed to 
_ vain to produce some such special and 


peculiarly framed law, that would, by re- 
ducing the amount of evidence necessary 
to the conviction of a polygamist down 
to a minimum, enable the law to put its 
hand effectually upon the system. Then, 
all the measures themselves demanded 
by the Radical party have been equally 
suicidal. The nature of their case de- 
mands extreme measures. Nothing else 
will do. Experienced and cautious leg- 
islators have been naturally afraid of 
opening too wide the doors of special 


legislation against a class, lest through | 


anticipated. 


ed in their own affairs. to give much 
to applications of the kind. | 
But we are told that this unwilling 


Congressional body can yet, by persever- 


ance, be moved to action, and laws ob- 
tained of a character which this combined 


‘polygamic community cannot resist or 


escape. For instance:—association with 


a woman or acknowledgment of her chil- 


dren—or some slighter amount of evi- 
dence still—can, they say, be constituted. 
a proof of marriage. Now, that Congress. 
will consent to the enactment of such — 
laws as these is very improbable. But we — 
will admit for argument sake that laws can 
be passed t will do all that has been 
us Suppose that: this. - 

lygamic corporation collectively and 
individually can be baffled and- beaten at 
every point—that it can be made to give | 
evidence against itself, and pass its own © 
sentence. Let us suppose that every po- — 


lygamic office-holder in the Territory — 


can be driven from position, and every 
polygamic citizen deprived of the right 

of franchise. Let us admit all this, and 
ns then? At the very worst, the hier- 
archy can lay down polygamy, charging 
the account up to the malignancy of its 
enemies, and the inscrutable will of God: 
retaining all its present political power in 
Washington, its legislative and municipal 
control of the Territory, its commercial 
wealth and importance, its influence 
over the masses and all that constitute its 
present domination. And where will 
the Liberal Political party of Utah be in 
that case? 

My object in thus calling your atten- 
tion to the weakness and insufficiency of © 
Radical measures has simply been to | 
show you that whether the purposes aim- — 
ed at by their have been ‘‘ good, 
bad or indifferent,’’ they have been 
equally a failure, and a triumph to the 
cause they have attacked. For myself, 5 — 
have no need of such measures, or indeed 
of any measures looking to the overthrow 
of the Mormon commumity. No one 
can feel more than I do that there have 
been great errors in the past, m the ad- 
ministration of that system, and that 
ambition and fanaticism have, in particu- 
lar cases, led to deplorable results. But 


, while there have: been: -— and 
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excesses in individual cases, there have 


also been earnestness and great 
heroism displayed by the people at large 
‘witha noble purpose; sufficient to inspire 
_ in the mind of every right thinking man 
the hope, that they may yet result in an 


out-come worthy of the labors and sac- 


rifices with which they have been accom- 
panied. 

Entertaining such sentiments as these, 

and recognizing as I do, the existence of 
much that is rational and philosophical 
in their theological system, I nevertheless 
see clearly that it is susceptible of greater 
_ mental freedom, and above all of greater 
spiritualization. But, neither compul- 
_ sion nor denunciation can bring these 
about. There is, furthermore, a public 

opinion, in which your speaker shares, 
rapidly growing up all over the country, 


that mental as well as social questions 


belong solely to the domain of the plat- 
form and the J sca and spiritual agencies 
generally. e idea that governments 
are brought into existence to act as a 
_ “*moral police force,’’ as some politicians, 
who want to play the priest, seem to im- 
-agine, is growing weaker every day. 
Anyway, I think you will perceive that 
the law is not the instrumentality we 
need in the Utah case. You will readily 
perceive that, was the Radical assump- 
tion true, that the Mormon religion is 
a mere conglomerate of superstition, and 
its people an unthinking herd, there 
would-be some consistency—if indeed a 
great deal of inhumanity—in seeking to 
crush them into shape by blind force. 
But with a people who, notwithstanding 
their eccentricity on the marriage ques- 
tion, have already reasoned their way in- 
to half-a-score of the most advanced 
rationalistic religious thoughts of the age, 
the Radical practice of ignoring their 
mentality, and treating them as a set of 
unreasoning serfs, only capable of being 
_ coerced into obedience to es of propri- 
_ ety, 1s, to say the least, a blunder, if not 

a violation of right. 

You will have seen, I think, from the 


combined picture—imperfect as it is—~ 


which I have presented before you of the 
_ elements of the Mormon creed, and “the 
 résisting capabilities of the organization, 


that while the system constitutes, as a | 


whole, a barred and impregnable door to 


every compulsory measure, it is open to 
an intellectual, a generous, and a heart- 
felt course. In other’words, while there 


is only defeat and humiliation in store 
for all coercive measures, the system 1s 


fall of promise to the rational thinker, 


the humanitarian, and the philanthropist, 


- be he Liberal, Mormon or Gentile, who 


has—unhder the auspices of this more | 


liberal period—but to cultivate and en- 


| — the action of the elements of free 
thoug 


t already incorporated in the sys- 
tem, with a greater promise of success, 
too, than with half the religious creeds 
of the world to-day. Instead of its being 
true that we have to deal with a people 
too ignorant for thought, or possessed of 


' so narrow a creed that the introduction 


of new ideas is impossible, we have to do 
with a community on many theological 
questions already emancipated, and need- 
ing scarcely anything but redemption 
from one erroneous idea—a thoroughly 
orthodox one by the by—that all Revela- 
tion actually coming from the Higher 


- World to this, is above human criticism, 


and too authoritative to be subjected to the 
analysis and judgment of the people; and 


_ which, therefore, must be 


received and acted out at any cost. 
on this Christian dogma—hoary with age 
and resplendant with respectability, the 
Mormon people have stumbled. They 
have but to learn that all revelational or 
inspirational, like natural, light is invari-, 
ably more or less colored, if not distort- 
ed, by the medium through which it 

. That for instance, the purest 
white light passed through blue glass be- 
comes blue light to the observer on the 
other side; that the very same white. light 
passed through red glass will become red 
light, and that on the same principle, the 
ignorance, the passions and the ambitions 
of all men called’ prophets, whether of 
ancient or modern times, have always 
been liable to color such impressions or 
inspiratigns as they may even have ac- 
tually received. And that on this ac- 
count, just so long as there exists a Heav- 


-enly world to reveal, and humanity re- 
mains imperfect, as jt is to-day, it will be 


absolutely necessary for all Revelation, 
whether from false or true sources, to be 
laid at the feet of human judgment, that 
the question may be asked by every in- 


dividual soul:—how much of this is un- _ 


perverted inspiration, and how much of 
itis mere prophet or man. With this 


added thought tothe category of noble 
- ideas already existing in the thinking 


Mormon mind, and its array of rationalis- 
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tic principles aroused to ical action | 
by the magic touch of the truth I have 


named, you will have in due time the 
freest and the most mentally emancipated | 
people in the world. This much granted | 
their social system, judged solely, as it will 
then be, by the light of their individual 
reason, wiil receive its solution, and their } 
relations to the Government will adjust 
themselves. All that is good in their 
system will remain, while all that is 
erroneous will be blown away “‘like the 
chaff of the summer threshing floor.’’ 
How soon all this can be brought about 


- we cannot, of course, say. But we know 


that forces are already at work within the 
— to the accomplishment of this 
en 

A number of causes are combining to 
bring about this result. In the first place, 
the severe experience resulting from past 
policies, by a process of reaction on the 
Mormon mind, seem to be inducing a 


tendency to a more liberal form of church | 


administration, and the encouragement 
of more independence among the people. 
In addition to this, the revolutionary | 


protest of 1869, 
assumption of the Priesthood, which in- 


fluenced the minds of a large number. 


who remained in the Church, has grown 
into a popular sentiment, more or less 
concurred in by the Priesthood theni- 
selves. Priesthood as well as people, are 

remodeling and shaping their policies to 
meet the new order of things which they 


_ feel is fast approachin 


What we need in Utah on the other 
hand is a generous recognition of this 


_ new order of things, and less bigotry and 


exclusiveness on our own side of the case. 
The spirit which has denounced all as- 
sociation with Mormons,—prominent | 
ones in particular—is no better than that 
which in the past, from Mormon sources, 
proscribed all intercourse with Gentiles. 
In our Territorial administration on 
the Governmental and Judicial side, al- 
though we are not without illustrations of 
the proper kind—we need still more of 
a non-partizan spirit. We require a Ju- 
diciary, calm and i impassive as Justice it- 
self, which, in its official course, shall 
know nothing of our sectional differences. 
Above all, we need a Governmental ad- 
ministration, that will cease from forever 
marking and insisting upon the existence 
tween the parties 


here. We have had Governors in this 


against the excessive 


4 


| result has provi 


Territory who have ‘their 


tention to act as ‘*Governors to the 
whole people.’” Whether they have done 
this out of honest purpose for the general 


good or from motives of acorrupt kind,the — 


identially been the samé. 
By their association with both parties 
they have prompted and induced appro- 


priate acts of concession from the Mor- 
mon side, at least, from which there can 


be no return. What we need is a Gov- 
ernor, who, with statesmen-like sagacity, 


anticipating the inevitable harmoniza- | 


tion of the peopleshere, and conscien- 
tiously desirous of bringing it about, 
shall seek to imitate the course of Prest. 


Hayes in Washington in the beginning — 


of his administration. And like that 


gentleman, who, desiringthe unionofthe _ 


whole country, said: ‘*Come North, come 
South, let us come together more that 
we may appreciate each other’s value,’’ 
shall, inthe same 
say:—‘‘Come Gentile, come Mormon, 
let us know each better, that our animos- 
ities may be subdued and that we may 
like each more.’’ 

In closing, let me say: 

If ever there was a time when Radicai- 


| ism should abate the intensity of its bit- 


terness it is today. Every where, we 
perceive indications of freedom, every- 
‘where, tokens of concession, and on 
every hand acts indicating greater friend- 
liness to Gentiles and outcoming Mor- 
mons. There may have been a time in 
the pase when fierce attacks, merciless 
denunciations, and so called exposures 
were measurably justifiable—but it is not 
to-day. 


last Utah legislation witnessed scenes of 
freedom and expressions of independent 
thought never manifested before since 
Utah has been a Territory. 3 
Already, a of moderation—a 
| party of Goldneae and manliness but nev- 
ertheless of generosity, as a party of bold- 


it of conciliation — 


Mormon society is stirred and 
| agitated as it never has been before. The 


ness and manliness can always afford to | 


be, is demanded by the nature of the 


times. That party will yet come fully 


into organized existence. It will be a 


daily and ever increasing party, for it 


will be added to by every: liberalizing — 


phase destined to sweep over this Terri- 


tory; and that body will, I confidently 


predict, be the Party of the Future. 
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SALUTATORY. 


\ULLIDGE’S QUARTERLY MAG- 


AZINE has.for its specific mission 
the following designs and purposes: 

- Tt will represent Utah, her founders 

and her people. It will be devoted to 

the service of her Commonwealth and 
her material enterprises and it will es- 


pecially aim to fairly and intelligently. 


expound her peculiar civilization. It will 
_also contain biographical sketches of 
_ Utah’s Representative Men and Women 
accompanied with many of their like- 
‘nesses (steel engravings and wood cuts). 
It will furthermore aim, in the series of 
its issues, to furnish Utah with her own 
complete history. following her chief 
lines of growth, record and progress in 


distinctive articles which will, however, — 


possess historical continuity and unity 
asa whole. As yet, Utah has no pub- 
lished history; hence the design of this 
series of historical articles. 


QUARTERLY will also from 


time to time take up the historical data 
of our cities‘and the works oftheir found- 


ers, accompanied with wood-cuts of their. 
principal places and scenery, among | 


which will be. prominent our Mormon 
Temples and Tabernacles. hoes 
This MAGAZINE will aspire to some lit- 
erary character, but the ambition of its 
editor will be to make it chiefly a Maga- 
zine of Utah with the pens of the best 


writers of this country engaged upon its 


pages. Insize and style it begins its 
career as one of the largest Magazines in 
America and we dare to hope to live to 
see it one of the best, through the gener- 
ous patronage of princely hearted friends 
and the able pens of professional con- 
tributors. 
' The initial number has been devoted 
to the Mormons as the founders of Utah 
and to the movements and reform issues 
which they have developed in their 
hater and civilization; and as this 
agazine will be sent throughout Ameri- 
ca it is to be hoped that it ‘will be re- 
ceived as an acceptable exposition of 
Mormonism and the Mormon people. 


_. Subsequent numbers will each have 
specialty as a leading subject and 


the Gentiles and their interests will be 
as fairly treated as the Mormons and 


Gritar's Bepartment, | 


their interests. The principal subject af 


No. 2 will be Utah and her Mines. 


Without.further promise, and hoping 
the prospectus has not overstepped the 


bounds of modesty, the Editor sends his 
Quarterly Magazine to the public with | 


his cordial greeting. 


Uran’s NataL Day.—In the recent 
celebration of the founding of Utah, 
the ‘‘year of jubilee’’ was  evident- 


ly blended with Utah’s natal day. There . 


can be no doubt that the Twenty-Fourth 
of July is to Utah what the Fourth is to 


the Nation; and this is so, not to the dis- 
honor of the Fourth, but from the cer-. 
tain manifest fitness of celebrating on the 


Twenty-Fourth. For instance, it would 
be absolutely impossible that Utah could 
have two such grand celebrations as _ this 
thirty-third anniversary of the Pioneers. 
When Mormon Utah rises up to have a 
crowning Fourth after Mormon fashion 
—that is to say everybody taking an appro- 
priate part as in a grand. drama gotten 
up for the occasion at great cost to the 


actors personally—that year the Twenty- 
_ Fourth must be suspended; and vice versa. 


Thus has it been from the beginning of 


our Territory,—sometimes the Fourth be-. 
ing celebrated, and at others the Twenty- 


Fourth; and always, to the Mormon 
mind, the two days are blended in the 
celebration. Very properly, this year, 


being also the Mormon year of jubilee, ° 


the Twenty-Fourth was the day selected 


by the Mormons for the grand rejoicing ~ 


of an entire community, while the Fourth 
was as properly-chosen for the ‘‘Gentile 
celebration.’” Thus, by the arrangment, 
the year 1880 has been blessed with two 
grand holidays which will long be re- 
membered by our. citizens. 

The following is from the Deseret 
News: 

It was a general holiday. The trains 
brought in visitors in large numbers from 
various parts of the Territory, the stores 
were closed, business was suspended and 
the people, prepared by previous an- 
nouncements, were ready to do honor to 
the occasion, and celebrate at the same 
time the grand work of the noble pion- 
eers and the glad year of Jubilee. The 
public buildings and many of the stores 
and private houses were decorated with 
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flags, the stars and stripes showing gaily 


in every direction, and the streets pre- | 


sented a' very animated appearance. 

The various sub-divisions of the pagent 
promptly appeared in the localities as- 
signed to each and were received by the 


marshals and their aids. Notwithstand- | 


ing the immense crowds that thronged 
the broad streets the utmost order pre- 


_ vailed, good humor, gratitude to God, | 


respect for the occasion and that love of 
peace and harmony characteristic of the 
people of Utah, calming and regulating 
the exuberance of feeling natural on such 
atime. The weather was lovely. The 
sky clear, the sunshine warm and bril- 
liant, alight breeze stirring and the air 
balmy and healthful. | 

As announced, the procession began 
forming at eight o’clock in the morning, 
on First South Street, and a short time 
after the appointed hour of starting, be- 
gan to move forward. The head of the 
column moved at the call of Chas. M. 
Evans, bugler of the pioneers, from the 
corner of Second West and First South 
streets, and proceeded eastward, the en- 
tire procession, a grand and beautiful 
display of over three miles in length. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ENCYCLOPADIA. 
—We design a continued biographical 
encyclopedia of the first settlers and 
founders of Utah, as well as illustrated 
sketches of Utah’s Representative Men 
and Women. The argument of this de- 
partment will be that a people who 


. have migrated from the European father- 


lands, as well as from the Eastern States 
of America, not for an adventurous life, 


but for the express purpose of building 


up a noble State of the American Union, 


deserve to have sufficient of the record of. 


their lives and works preserved for the 
eye of posterity. Will our subscribers 
furnish short sketches of their lives to the 
editor, to be published in TuLLIDGE’s 
QUARTERLY ? 


Our PIonEER StorE.—Our en- 
terprising citizen, Mr. James Dwyer, by 


_ his untiring energy and laudable ambi- 


tion, has for years supplied the Territory 
with the best books of the age and the 
best popular ‘‘light reading.’’ He has 
made this his special mission, and in that 


missicn he has done for the public good 


more than any-other news agent in this 
Territory. He keeps the editorial tables 


California emi 


well supplied with the best papers of the 


country. 
Our RECORD ON THE Paciric Coast. 


_—The state-founding work of the Mor- 


mons on the Pacific Coast is yet destined 
to form one of the most extraordinary 
and interesting. parts of the American 
history. The Mormons not only found~ 
ed and peopled Utah, but they were also | 
the Pioneers and first settlers of Cali- 
fornia and nearly all the Pacific States. 
and: Territories. It is true that Fremont 
and his volunteers were in California be- 
fore the Mormons, but the ship Brook/yn | 
carried the. first American company of 
settlers to the ‘‘Golden State,” under. 
Mr. Samuel Brannan. These Mormon 
State-founders, with a number of the 
disbanded soldiers of the famous Mor- | 
mon Battalion, made the first brick, 
built the first houses, and laid off the 
first cities of California under American 


rule, and it was their shovels that turned 


up the first glittering gold of these won- 
derful regions. ‘The arrival of the ship 
Brooklyn, the finding of the first gold 
at Sutter’s Mill, with scenes of the early 
-alifornia ts passing though Salt 
Lake City will by-and-by be all illustrated — 
in this Magazine. Our record on the _ 
Pacific Coast must be kept alive. 


Review oF Booxs.— Harper's Monthly 
for August is a very interesting number. 
In the American mind, Harper's Maga- 


gine. is established as the greatest and 


most,popular monthly inthe world. Its 
later volumes have thrown off something 
of the heavy classicalty of the olden 
times, and taken on the more popular 
style of modern Monthly literature. Its. 
pictorial work is still unsurpassed, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary efforts of 


_Scribner’s splendid Monthly to rival the 


fame of Harper's Magazine. The August 
number opens with a short, but exquisite 
poem on Robert Burns, from the pen of 
Longfellow.. The first page has a wood- 
cut of the Scotch bard; and the poem 
closes with a pictured scene of the visit | 
of the ghost of the dead poet to the liv-— 
ing one. The following verses will sug- 


gest to the reader the beautiful scene and | 


subject: 

**And then to dieso young, and leave 

7 Unfinished what he might achieve! 
Yet better sure ae 
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An old man, in a country town, 
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For now he haunts his native land 
Asan immortal youth; his hand - 
Guides every plough ; 

He sits beside each ingle-nook; 

His voice isin each running brook, 
Each rustling bough. 

_A form of mingled mist and light, 

? From that far coast, 
Welcome beneath this roof of mine! 
Welcome! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost 


Happy Hunting Ground’’—beautifully 
illustrated with wood-cuts, follows the 
poem on Robert Burns; and then a de- 
scriptive paper entitled ‘Fish and Men 


ine story—‘ ‘The 


in the ne Islands,’’ the illustrations | 


_of which are all alive with fish and fisher- 


men. *‘By-Paths in the Mountains’’ al- | 


so furntshes excellent scenic subject for 
the charming artist, Graham. The story 


of St. Martin carries the reader back to » 
the old classic vein of literature. It is 


one of those charming stories from the 


accomplished pens of good authors 


which prove how much more acceptable 


such are when we can: get them even for 


the common s reading than the 
-novelettes of the popular story-papers 


which the modern public so greedily de- | 


vour. It is a pity that more of the best 
authors do not write for the ‘‘common 


ople’’ as well as for the educated fash- 


ionable reader. It is the beautiful works 
of the pictorial artist, and not that of 
our best authors, which gives the popular 
charm to our Monthly magazines. — 
‘‘Mary Anerley,’’ the chief novel of 
the current volume of Harper’s, is closed 
in the A number. The editor him- 
self reviewing it, says: 
‘‘Beyond all cavil, the first place in the 
list of the novels of the month must be 


accorded to Mr. Blackmore's ‘Mary An- | 


erley.’ In this charming Yorkshire tale 
the great story-teller exhibits his powers, 
and even su himself as a limner of 
English farming and peasant or rural life, 

and of pic turesque local customs, traits, 
andscenery. Always most at home when 
_ describing the genial, well-to-do English 
_ farmer and his hospitable and comfort- 
able surroundings, or when picturing the 
sweet womanly blossoms that cheer his 


_ ample hearth, Mr. Blackmore has givena 


new direction to his genius in this tale by 
the introduction of a new element, name- 


ly, the perils, pleasures, vicissitudes, and | _ 


Emeline B. 


incidents of smuggling and sea-faring 


life. The hero of the novel is the preux 


| chevaher of smugglers, - abundant in 


resources, and possessing every virtue 
save obedience to the revenue laws; and 


its heroine is one of those sweet and brave 
| daughters of the farm, whom he habitually 


paints with loving skill. The story is 
one of the most re ishing of this ingeni- 


ous writer’s uctions.’ 
‘Scribner's Monthy” | for August ap- . 


in the character of a ‘‘Midsummer 
Holiday Number.’’ Evidently, Scribner 
puts forth all his efforts as a publisher to 
rival Harper's Magazine. The August 
number is certainly a splendid effort. It 
is gorgeously illustrated and full of good 
papers, but the chief feature of this num- 
ber is ‘‘The Plain Story of Savonarola’s 
Life:’’ a magnificent wood-cut of Savon- 
arola being given as a frontispiece to the 
number. The wood-cuts of these great 
magazines are wrought to such perfection 


_ that in their force and effectsthey far ex- 


cel the steel engraving and some of them 
—this of Savonarola for instance—ap- 
pear quite as costly in their artistic exe- 
cution. 


Our beginning 


to produce some really good poets ina 
pure literary point of view, apart from 
the ‘‘sweet singers of Zion’’ who, hereto- 
fore, have altogether carried the palm. 

The following poem from the pen of Mrs. 
ells is a capital specimen. 


THE WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


It seems to me that should I die, 

And this poor body cold and lifeless lie, __ 
And thou shouldst touch my lips with thy warm breath, 

The life-blood quicken’d in each sep’rate vein, 
- Would wildly, madly rushing back again, 
Bring the glad spirit from the isle of death. 

It seems to me that were I dead, 

Some tears of sorrow, or of sad regret, } 

That every pearly drop that fell in grief, 

. Would bud, or blossom, bursting into leaf, 
To prove immortal love could not forget. 


I do believe that round my grave, 
When the cool, fragrant, evening zephyrs wave, 
Shouldst thou in friendship linger near the spot, 


* And breathe some tender words in memory, 


_ That this poor heart in grateful constancy, 

Would softly whisper back some loving thought. 
I do believe that should I pass, 

Into the unknown land of happiness, 

And thou shouldst wish to see my face once more, 
That in my earnest longing after thee, : 
I would come forth in joyful ecstacy, 

And once again gaze on thee as before. 
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I do believe my faith in thee, Thus feeble man, and fallen earth, 
Stronger than life, oe me to be, Aspire, and feel their pulses thrill, 
Planted in thy integrity and worth, The one to be as Gods in worth 
A perfect trust, (mplicit and secure; The last celestialized by wii. 


That will all trials and all griefs endure, 


And bless and comdbet me while here on earth. 


I do believe who love hath known, 
Or sublime friendship’s purest, highest tonc, 
Hath tasted of the cup of ripest bliss, : 
And drank the choicest wine life hath to give, 
Hath known the truest joy it is to live; 
What blessings rich or great compared to this? 


I do believe true love to be, 

An element that in its tendency, 
Is elevating to the human mind; 

An intuition which we recognize 

As foretaste of immortal Paradise, 
Through which the soul will be refined. 


Here is another of a different kind and 


of good quality from the pen ot Mr. 
H. _W. Naisbitt of this city: 


THERE’S NO SUCH THING AS DEATH. 
Throughout God’s infinite domain 
Life reigns perennial, all around, 
And every pang, or pulse of pain 
{ Leads but to higher vantage ground. 


Where Autumn’s leaves by myriads droop, 
They wake to higher forms of life; _ 
And every shower, exhaled, doth stoop 
To earth again with beauty rife. 
Disintegrate, earth’s granite base 
Brings untold wealth trom fertile fields, 
And in the circling smoke we trace 


So, where on sloping hillsides dwell, 
| The generations of the past, 
- Doth not their resurrections swell 
In forms unknown, or known, as vast? 


Systems and suns, replete with change, 
_ With wandering orbs, or earths or moons, | 
In resurrections have their range, 
In morn, or night, or cycling noons! — 
Nothing destroyed, naught can be lost, 
No particle but finds its place, 
Now here, now there, at rest or tossed, 
Each process adds to form, to grace, 


By rigid law, eternal moves 
In higher planes, refined at last. 
What art of man, from God, but proves | 
_ That change, not death, hath powers so vast! 


~\ Little we know, and that is vain, 
Compared with element advanced ; 
” We only feel the backward strain, 
We hope for being, life, enhanced. 


Nay more ; that inspiration must have had 
(A drop from life’s great fountain head,) 
Assures, though reason college mad, 
May scorn such moods by spirit fed 


There's no such thing as death, we fee! 
Instinctive, in the realms of space, 
But change, with noiseless step doth tread 
Where’er Omnipotence can trace ! 


Will, that hath worked, will work, unspent, 
- Till past eternities shall fall, , 
As single drops to ocean sent, 

Till God shall be the all, in all ! 


The grand Jubilee poem by Mr. O: 


F. Whitney, which was read at the cel- 
ebration of the Twenty-Fourth, bears off 
i m of theseason. Here are a few 


struck from the young poet’s pen: 


Let pealing anthems rise, 
And bursts of echoing melody 
Loud mingle with the skies ! 


~ Let earth resound with music’s pow’r, 


An hour when, thro’ the ling’ring night, 
In beauty broke the morn, 

When Faith, exultant, hailed the Light 
That told her Truth was born, 

The fulness of an omened birth— 
In verse prophetic given— 

When Truth, new springing from the earth, 


Par of tha Mind, 
A fleet of recollections slowly wind— 
A chain of gems on Fancy’s pinions brought, 
Historic views on Mem’ry’s canvas wrought ! 
The foremost is a scene where forests grow, 
Where flowers bloom and spring-time breezes blow, 
Where sweet-toned birds send up their matin lay, 
And lave in th’ golden fountain of the day. 


And fifty years, like billows on the sand, 2 
Have left their marks on life’s unruffied strand, 
Since dawned the morning of that chosen day | 
When Israel's fold refound the Narrow Way, 
And planted, firm, the Gospel’s glorious tree, _ 
On Joseph’s land, ‘the land of Liberty. : 
Tho’ rudely torn from out the parent soil— 
Its budding glories fierce Oppression’s spoil— 
And flung far out upon the burning plain 
To meet the doom its murd’rous foes ordain ; 
Like Aaron’s rod, the Bough of Joseph blooms 
Brings forth, in gladness, mid the desert glooms, 
With fragrance rare, the sterile valley fills, 
' And Blossoms on the Everlasting Hills. 
Deep rooted in the chambers of the rock, 
Unheeding war, and storm, and earthquake shock, 


"It stands here Hatred’s fiery shafts are hurl’d, 


Waving 4 welcome to the wond’ ring world. 
Afar, its shadows o’er the nations fall, 
Again its branches climb the ocean wall, 
And seeds of Life, sown with Almighty hand, 
Are springing from the soils of every land, 
And these shall bear, upon the world’s broad face, 
The fruits of Freedom for the human race. 


And Zion, the redeemed, the pure, the free, 
Shall celebrate the WORLD’S GREAT JUBILEE. 
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When Zion sees her natal hour 
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The fiftieth time appear ! 
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HADASSAH, THE JEWESS. 
An historical story the return the Jews to Europe after their expulsion from Spain: 


EDWARD w. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE JEW AND THE CHRISTIAN. 


URING that wondrous period which | 
saw the rise of imperial Protestantism 
under Elizabeth of England, and that 
glorious evolution of the British Common- 
wealth which also brought forth as its 


offspring our young America, the Jews 


began to come from under the curse of 
ages, as though their strange destiny ‘was 
necessary tone brought in as the Divine 
seal of a new dispensation of nations. 
At that supreme moment, when the star 
of a millennium rose to gladden the eyes 
of the watchers of a new civilization, a 
Hebrew tidal wave poured into Europe 
as the marvelous yace revived from the 
terrible expulsions from Spain and Port- 
ugal which occured during the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Holland was the first nation to lift up 
Judah and make him again a power in 
the world, and an acceptable offering of 
the Providence that had wrought in and 
through him so much of blessing to the 


world. .England next did Judah justice, | | 


and from Cromwell’s time he has been 
rising to such an influence in the earth 


- that the terrible past has been well nigh 


forgotten. London has become to, the 
Jew more than was Jerusalem to his fath- 


_ers, and in our own day one of his blood 


has been raised to the premiership of 
England and more potent among nations 
was he than was Solomon in all his glory. 


.+In the coffers of the Rothschilds are 


locked the sinews of Europe, and in their 
hands is much of Europe’ sdestiny. Ver- 
ily, to-day is Judah in the old world rid- 
ing in,the chariots of civilization, while 
in America no barrier is interposed to bar 


the flight of his loftiest ambition. And 


thus is Judah coming from under the 
curse. | 


_ Our story opens in the ity of Cordo- 
va, where the Hebrews had shared with the 
Moorish conquerers almost’a royal splen- 


dor, until the Moors and Jews alike were | 


driven from the 


of steel! 


Baron De Leon, at this time British 
ambassador to Spain, in the'service of his 


royal master, Charles I., with his retinue | 


of armed servants, was approaching as 
night cameon some famous ruins of the 
palace of Israel of Cordova which was des- 
troyed at the time of the Jewish expul- 
sion. 

“Hark!"” he exclaimed, checking his 
steed with a firm hand, ‘I hear the clash 
1’? 

‘“‘There is fighting in yon ruins, my 
lord,’’ observed his esquire, also reining 
up his steed. 

‘‘Dost think, Gilbert, ’tis un- -Christian 
work ?”’ 

‘‘I can but conjecture, my lord; yet do 
I mistrust Spariish steel.’’ 

‘‘By my knightly honor, did I think it 
other than a pass at arms between some 
courtly gentlemen—ha! that surely was a 
cry for help!’’ 

‘‘So thought I, myself, my noble mas- 


ter, at the rst,—Dbut there was in that 
second cry more of the tone of knightly 


defiance than mortal fear.’ 

‘‘Thou art right, Gilbert. Yet there 
is the cry for help again. I'll wager me 
’tis some brave gentleman sorely pressed 

by odds of ruffan swords. Unhorse and 
to the rescue! It becomes not a De Leon 


‘to hesitate at such a cry. Quick, my | 


men, to the rescug’!’’ 

The nobleman leapt from his horse. as 
he gave the orders, and followed by Gil- 
bert at the head of a score of armed men, 


he dashed into the ruins; but as he reach- | 


ed the place of conflict he paused and 


waved his followers back. 
The scene that met the-quick eye of 


the British ambassador stirred the war- 
ridr’s soul in him toadmiration. There, 
keeping at bay half a dozen Spanish cav- 
aliers, fought a person of most majestic 
mein. His back was protected by a crumb- 
ling column; his foot boldly planted to 
meet the foe, and his mighty sword swept 
the air like flashes of lightning rendered 


wierd-like by the glimpses of the moon. | 
Two of his assailants were vanquished, one | 
; wounded, the other disarmed... These 
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had given way to a couple of frésh swords- | 
men,—for in his guarded position only 
two could attack him at once,—while the 
others keenly watched expecting that, in 
the heat of the conflict, he would be 
drawn toward the centre, when they could 
attack him from behind. 


Never before had De Leon beheld one 
more like a4 hero in his wrath, yet more 
self-possessed-and cautious in dealing with 
odds so fearfully against him. When his 
fury overmatched his assailants and his 
skill beat down their swords, he drew 
back to his pillar and, resting, ‘waited the 
renewal of attack instead of following up 
the seductive advantage. 


only the warrior, but one who had com- 
manded in battle and who well under- 
It was 
‘this which had caused him to pause ere 
taking part in the conflict; for in his ad- 
miration he was inclined to believe that 
this fearless warrior could vanquish his 
But when the third couple came 
fresh to the attack, giving the assassin- 


like back-watch to their companions, | 


De Leon was provoked to disclose his 
presence. In the din and excitement of 
the battle, his approach tnto the ruins 


- with his men had not been observed -by 
the combatants; and as he stood on the 


threshold of the grand hall in the shade 
of the ruins and waved his troopers back, 
they stealthily drew around him and 
watched with him in profound silence. 
But the cry of **De Leon to the rescue |’’ 
startled the combatants. 


At the battle cry of their lord, the | 
| troop of Englishmen sprang into the ruins, 


while the Spanish cavaliers fled in wild 


dismay, carrying off their wounded com- 


e as best they could. 


‘*Let them escape, Gilbert,’’ com- |. 
manded De Leon, ‘‘We are well to be. 
thus rid ofthem. By my knightly honor, | 


noble sir,’” he observed, turning to the 
hero who was-resting upon his sword with 


a quiet unostentation, ‘‘thy sword was 
nearly a match forthem.” 


‘‘Yet, but for thy timely appearance,”’ 
replied the warrior, “I doubt not they 


had slain me. My advantage at the on-— 
orance that I was 
armed and could wield this trusty blade. . 


set was in their i 


They were fair swordsmen and I Ls tage 


their intent to wear out my strength by 
system of attacks: ‘Yee, had dou 


The experien- 
ced eye of De Leondetectedin him not _ 


less slain me had not help come. . The 
_ Jew owes thee his life.’’ * 

sips of Cordéva make such strange re- 
ports?’’ inquired De Leon, amazed. — 
same. And thyself 


| whom I am s6 greatly debtor: For once, ~ 

the Jew owes to the Christian his life.’’ 
‘Jew or Christian, thou hast a knight- 

ly soul; and Richard De wen this gives 


thee a brother’s hand. cs 


Leon! Atabassador of 
to the court of Spain? I have heard of 
| thee. This is not the first time thou hast 
put the Jew under obligatiohs to thee.”’ 
did thy race some. service. T snake secret 
cause to love them.”’ 

‘Then be this clasp a of love 
between us two,’’ said the Hebrew with 
| impulsive fervor. 

And the two princely men ‘clasped - 
each a brother’s hand. 

‘Yet, why buriest thou thyself 
these ruins, thus provoking danger?’’ in 
quired the British ambassador. 


‘Once, this rain was the palace of my 
forefathers,’’ replied the Hebrew. For 
a moment he paused in deep thought, as 
though revolving-in his mind some great 
purpose, and then he continued: | 


possible for a descendant of Israel of Cor- 
dova to trust the Christian and here in 
Spain; but thou art from England, where 


be planted. . Yea, I will trust thee.’’ 
‘‘And thou art truly a descendant of 
Israel. of Cordova, whose mystic tomb’ 
invites so much admiration and ‘curiosity 
to this day?’ observed the Englishman 


| ina tone half musing as in question. 


Thou hast said truly. Iam a descen- 


dant of old Israel of Cordova.’’ ; 
‘‘The rumors of thee, then, are ‘not all 
fable,’’ the Englishman continued, in 


of thy race encompass thee. They say 
thou hast in old Israel’s stead. returned 
to Cordova to possess his buried treasure. 
I understand now the attack upon thee — 
to-night. 


they sought.” 


worthy 


call, the ‘Christian: 


For 
| would fain know the name of him to 


‘‘Aye; in the Netherlands, I confess, I 


"Yea, I will trust thee as I thought not _ 


thoughtful solicitude for the noble He- _ 
brew. **Thou artin deadly peril. Enemies 


It was thy secret, not thy tife, 


“Thus. have I myself reasoned, ‘most 
brother;—for though I am but — 


.**What! Art thou he of whom the gos- 


* 


the fated footsteps of our people willnext _ 
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brother, if the Jew in me hath yearning 
toward him as I have toward thee.’’ 
‘Aye, brother; so call me freely; for 
thou hast revealed thyself to me of knight- 
‘ly order, much, I confess, to my aston- 
ishment; but hadst thou been simply the 
Jew, yet thy deeds and soul being noble, 
freely outa thou call De Leon brother. 
Speak on; I see thou hast something of. 
_ import to communicate.’ 

 **Thou hast spoken, my brother, to 
my very thought and to the bent of my, 
inclining. Thou hast said it was my se- 
cret, not my life, they sought. Doubt- 
less, the fact struck oneso familiar with 
courts, that my assailants were Spanish 
nobles and courtiers, and not common 
assassins 

‘It did; therefore I bid my esquire to 
let them escape, for, as ambassador of 
Spain, I cared not to let my troop slaugh- 
ter a band of Spanish cayaliers. And 
so, detecting their rank, I ‘did also con- 
jecture they did seek to wring thy secret 
from thee, not to.take thy life.’’ 

‘Aye, Sir Christian, :perchance to 

wring the secret of the Jew from him by 
torture. Oh! we have not forgotten that 
the Spanish Inquisition came into existence 
to torture the Jew as a holy instrument 
of —— recompense against our peo- © 
ple. don this outburst, my noble 
think not ungraciously of me 
that the Jew cannot quite forget the past.’’ 
__ ‘*Thy people have indeed had just cause 
to hate the Spaniard and all Chalecendem: 

_ Frankly, I must confess as much to thee.”’ 

‘‘De Leon; thou arta just man. That 
much of thee I learned in the Nether- 
lands, though personally I knew thee-not. 
‘Thou didst advise the States of Holland 
to give succor and generous countenance 
to the Jews, and didst boldly say thou 
_ wouldst urge England to welcome us. to 
_ her shores again. DeLeon, I said I would 
trust thee, and the Jew gives not half his 
heart where he gives his trust. Come into 
the palace of my fathers. Thou wilt not 
find it all a ruin.”’ 

The descendant of israel of Cordova 
led the English ambassador and his reti- 
_hue through many ruined apartments of 
the palace, b y, the light of a torch which 
he took in one of the outer courts, until. 
they came toasort of labyrinth of cor- 
ridors, at the termination of which he gave 
a call in the Hebrew tongue. At this, a 
door opened through which they passed . 
_ and found in a gorgeous apart: 


5 


ment of vast’ dimensions in which were 
a number of Hebréw ladies. One among 
them was beautiful beyond description, 
and by her side was a youth of fifteen, — 
not her own son, evidently, for she, hér- 


self, was not many years his senior, and ~ 


yet as the youth approached to greet the 
Hebrew warrior as though greatly relieved 


| by his coming, De Leon fixed him in his 


ment. 


mind as the son of his host. | | 

‘Serve up the banquet, Esther. These 
gentlemen. are our guests to-night.’’ 

The princely Hebrew had addressed 
her who appeared to be the queen of this 
inner paradise, so much in contrast with 
thei ruin without. She was his wife. . 

_ The ambassador had, perhaps, protested 
on account of his retinue, for his rough 


_ English troopers, though of sterling Sax- 


on manhood, were scarcely fit compan: 
ions of a bevy. of eastern ladies (whose 
air of superiority and jeweled Oriental 
robes bespoke them of the chief families 
of their tribe,) but the English knight 
felt that the true vein of delicacy was on 
the side of the Jew. They were all 
guests of the noble Israelite—master and 
servants alike—and the banquet room 
was ample for all. 

After having partaken of the banquet 
rather in silence than in free communion, 
the troopers conversed among themselves 
in- anundertone, while the ladies, with 
equal reserve, discoursed in their native 
tongue. The two knights, each occupied 
by hisown thonghts, resigned themselves to 
revery. 

Baron, De Leon. could scarcely perstade 


himself that he was not verily acting a 
part in. some romance, antique in itstype 


and marvelous in its subject and develop- 
It was before the days of chivalry 
had quite passed away; he was born in 
the reign of the English Sheba; his father 
was a companion-in-arms of that prince 
of knights, Robert Devereux, Earl of Es- 
sex, and he, himself, had personal re- 
membrance of Sir Walter Raleigh. A 


strange freak of fate in his life had now 
brought him into relationship with a 
_Jew who was yet something more than a 


Jew, for both were members ofa knightly 


_ brotherhood and both had recognized the 


fact. It surprised him at first to find a 
brother knight in one of Hebrew race; 
but his admiration of the prowess of ‘the 
Hebfew warrior confessed that he was 


rightly ranked; yet did that rank suggest — 
of hie some uncommon personal history 
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still to be revealed. Whatever it might 
be, his Hebrew brother was about to take 
him into full confidence, and the workin 
up of acharm of fate between them iat 
seemed so natural, or rather in his present 
mood seemed so strangely supernatural, 
that he submitted to let Fate run her length 
with him that night. Moreover, there 
was, in the entire case, a resistless cail for 
a brother’s help. His knightly honor was 
piqued; he resolved to obey the call; he 
felt; also, that he could trust in the honor 
of the noble Israelite. 

: This charm of romance commenced in 
the ruins without in the scene of combat; 
but still more potent was the charm of 
romance within. Here was a purely east- 
ern scene and a veritable Oriental assem- 
blage. De Leon might well have fancied 


‘that himself and retinue had been, bya 


magician’s power, suddenly transported to 
an eastern land. ‘ The personages of this 
Oriental paradise which had burst upon 
his vision were, excepting the youth, ladies 
all, and all seemed noble dames of their 
tribe, heads of families, in fine, rather 
than Jewish maidens. Esther, as she has 
name in De Leon’s thoughts, alone ap- 
pears to him like a maiden jewel of her 


_ race; but excepting this and her rare 


beauty, nothing distinguishes her from the 
rest; they are evidently all of the same 
caste among their people. This does not 
altogether surprise Baron De Leon; he is 
not expecting a love romance; there is 
something deeper than this in the scene 
and the event; he is preparing his mind 
for some marvelous romance of arace, 
and wondering what it can be, for it is 
surely greater than the mere personal his- 


_ tory of this knightly descendant of old 


Israel of Cordova. One feature, how- 


_ ever, of thé scene does surprise him: there 


are no male members of this tribe except 
the warrior and hisson; yet does he de- 


. vine that there is the counterpart of this 


somewhere and soon to be revealed. 
Thus concluding, Baron De Leon dis- 


misses so much of the mystery from his 


‘thoughts and seeks to read something of 


_the history of the Hebrew sire in his son. 


Here, now, the ambassador finds a com- 
ae study both of type and history. 
is is not all Jewish. Races seem to 
meet and congregate in that lad. He is 
standing with reverence beside his noble 


sire, but his deep gaze, fixed on his fa-. 


ther’s countenance, as clearly reads the 


_ parent thoughts as though a volume was 


» declare the epitome of ages,— 


before him written. De Leon saw this 
at a glance; and as the youth rapidly di- 
gested the subject in his father’s mind, 
his own countenance interpreted some-— 
thing of it: evidently he was in full com-. 
-munion with all the parent secrets. 
This was a vagy and rare youth. 
There was that in the countenance and 
daring intellectual form of the head that 
marked him almost Germanic in type. — 
Thus revealed, he was not of the race of . 
whom our Saxon poet has made Shylock 
—‘‘Suffer- 
ance is the badge of all our tribe,’’—but 
of a race all conquering in its might of 
individual self—that type of selfhood 
which, when it is supreme in cast, makes the — 
great Germanic man a Colossus superior 
to his race. But as De Leon’s gaze dwelt — 
upon the lad, the Jew came out of him 
and tarried; the race now prevailed above 
the individual stamp. The boy was He- 
brew after all. His. very complexity of 
ee suggested to De Leon the thought 
in the possibilities of the Jew there 
may some day be found the Alpha and 
the Omega of races blended in his su- 
premest type. As it was, the ambassador 
decided that two races already blended 
in this youth, and it gave to him the clue 
of something of the noble Hebrew’s per- 
sonal history. Ending his reverie, he 
threw himself back in his chair, as if 
waiting upon his host for the further re-_ 
vealment. He had not long to wait. © 


CHAPTER II. 


MYSTERIES OF THE TOMB. 


WHEN the Hebrew Knight perceived 
these signs of readiness in the Ambassa- 
dor’s manner, he addressed him with that 
charming grace with which truly gréat — 
men ask and receive favors of each other. 

‘Noble sir,’’ he said, ‘‘wilt thou now 


lend mean hourofthycompany? Iowe 


thee obligations yet, if the Jew’s confi- 
dence be not tod great a burden for thy 
patience.’’ 

*“Nay, speak not of Ihave giv- 
en thee a brother’s hand, and De Leon 
gives not grudgingly. Lead whitherso- 
ever trust or purpose inclines. This 
night, I am at thy service.”’ | 

he first be my honor ghee to 


thee that thou shalt in no wise be bound 


by what may be revealed to thee to- 
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other be thine own simple 
honor. If:thou shalt, beyond this, of 
thine own free will and pleasure, grant 
more to the Jew, be it asthy pure gift to 
him to be requited by as much to thee.’’ 

To this, De Leon bowed his head. No 
further speech was needed, for they un- 
derstood and trusted each other. 

As by common impulse, the Hebrew 
and the English noble rose together from 
the festive board; leaving the Saxon 

troopers well at ease, for the ladies had 


already withdrawn to their own apart-— 


ments. Beckoning to his son who, com- 
prehending his sire’s purpose, took an 
antique lamp from its socket, the prince- 
ly Israelite bade the youth go in advance 
to light their path, and then, taking De 
Leon by the arm, he passed out with him 
and presently they were retracing their 
steps in the labyrinth of corridors. En- 
tering one of these, bggnching from the 
main passage, they traversed its length, 
reaching a marble stairway, down which 
they went and then entered other corri- 
dors leading to a narrow stair which they 
also descended and so, pursuing succes- 
sive flights, winding about from passage 


to passage, until at length they paused: 


beneath the base of the palace and rested 
well nigh breathless by the descent. 


We are now beneath the ruins,’’ 


served the Jew, ‘‘our course is hence by 

subterranean paths; but fear not, De Leon, 
the breath of deadly vapor.”’ 

**Lead’on, Sir Israel, I fear nothing 

with thy guidance.” 

Again they advanced, now nearly in 4 
direct line, quite a quarter of a mile, and 
‘then ascended a short stairway which 
' seemed to rise from a vault to the outer 
world; for above them was a ceiling of 
masonry which, as they appoached, open- 
ed as though it had dissolved into air, 
revealing an outlet large enough for a 
man to pass. But this was simple; for 
the Jew had pressed a lever at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. which had let down one 
of the marble flags of the ceiling, turning 
it into a groove under its mate. They 


now found themselves in a grand marble |' 


mausoleum of eastern architecture and 
beauty, but which De Leon in the deep 
gloom could not define, for the tiny lamp 
which the youth carried scarcely made a 
circle in the darkness beyond their pres- 
ence. But he was not long in wonder. 
‘‘This, Sir Leon,’’ said the Hebrew 
knight, ‘‘is the tomb of Israel’ of Cor-- 


dova, spoken of sometimes as the Tomb 
of the Covenant.’’ 
‘‘T have heard much of it,’’ answered 


end of the tomb had truth in history, 
do I now conjecture the legend itsel 


_ De Leon, ‘*‘but knew not how far the me 


but the shell of a story still more strange. 


Ha! here is the statuary memento of the , 


covenant made between Ferdinand of 
Castile and the first Israel of Cordova.’’ 


‘‘Right, Sir Leon,’’ responded the | 


Jew. ‘There stand the gigantic bronze 
statues of the royal Ferdinand and my 
ancestor, with’clasped hands over the 
tomb. ‘Tis the sign of their covenant. 
Long did it protect our house, and to 
this day hath protected Israel’s tomb, for 
the pride, at least, of the Spanish sover- 


 eigns has guarded its sanctity. No spoil- 
er’s hand hath yet dared to touch this 
| sacred pile. Around, behold also the 


tombs of many of my family ig 

‘‘Aye, as my eyes grow used to the 
darkness, I behold them. Tis the bur- 
ial place of thy de 


‘‘And yet, De Leon, their: ashes rest. 


not here.’’ 


‘*How sayest Sir Israel i"" ex- . 


claimed the ambassador; ‘‘their ashes 
rest not here ?’’ 


“I have brought thee hither to reveal 


the secret of this tomb. Thou canst see 


that clock peeping out of the gloom as > 


though it were watching us, Sir Leon? 
Canst discern it fairly? Throw up thy 
light,: Judah. ‘Tis the clock of the 


‘tomb. Mark !’’ 


From a receptacle in the clock, the 
Jew brought forth a huge key and wound 
it up. - Then he moved the hands around 
on the face, seeming to make many com- 
binations, but, finally, leaving the hour 
hand at seven. Then the clock began 
to go its rounds and the solemn tick, 
tick, charmed the silence of the tom 
Presently was heard the noise as of v 
machinery working inside the 
statues of Ferdinand and Israel ! 

‘‘What meaneth that noise ?’’ enquired 
De Leon. 


“Thou shalt presently see,’’ replied: 


the Jew. ‘‘No doubt thou hast already 


conjectured that my fathers had some 
‘purpose in the erection of these monu- 


ments, even beyond the memory of the 
covenant, though that had been suffici- 


ent, seeing it gave to our house such po- _— 


tent friends as the Kings of Spain. 
‘‘Aye, Sir Israel, since thou hast said 
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en 


| thane! was a secret to the pois: such 
thoughts have been suggested of a deeper -| 


- **Thou mayst have noticed, Sir Leon, 
that Ferdinand stands at the head of the 
tomb’and Israel at its feet?’’ 

‘‘Yes, I have observed it, and did 
think at first it was a flattering tribute to 
the Prince of Castile most. exquisitely 

symbolic; but now, from or 
‘words; thethinks—”. 


“Express thy thoughts,” said the Jew, 


with a smile, as the other paused: some- 
what embarrassed. 
‘tis Hebrew cunfing. Sir Léon, cun- 

ming is nature’s guardian of the men 
tagaint the strong. My race hath indeed 
had bounteous need of it or we had per- 
ished long ere this. °*Tis Ferdinand who 
— the secrets of Israel’s tomb. Be- | 

‘“Wonderful ! 
‘ful 
‘The statue of Ferdinand opens like a 
folding door and into the bowels of the 
‘earth.old Israel points.’’ 

‘“Look into the passage. Judah, throw 
ihe light of thy lamp within. What see’st 
_.theu, Sir Leon !’’ 

‘‘A spiral stairway around an iron pil- 
ending ‘Soon,’’ De Leon an- 


Tomb of the 


**Aye, added the Jew, ‘sand beneath 
“it, were not the stairway there, a pit that. 
to the eye would seem as bottomless and > 
dark as Hades.- Enter, Judah, and light. 
the feet of the noble Knight to the secret | 

“of the tomb of our ancestors.’ 

The youth-obeyed his father in silence, 
awed, perhaps, being one in the secret 

_and the circumstance. 

‘*Follow my son, Sir Leon. The des- 
:cent hath no danger. ‘ A child might safe- 
ly enter. I must bring up the rear and 

close the door.”’ 

_ , Slowly the lad lighted De Leon’s feet 
down the spiral way, but, somewhat to 
his surprise, the ambassador presently 
found himself simply in a circular room. 

The mystery seemed ended. The boy 
placed the lamp upon a tiny table and 
De Leon sat down in one of.the seats 
around with a touch of some such a feel- 
ing as a hungry man expecting a feast 
might sit down to an empty board. | 

‘*What!”" he mused, ‘‘hath Sir Israel 
-but brought me here to relate his family 


story? e mystery hath no compensa- 
tion. 


‘*Thou thinkest, now, 


The statues unclasp their hands! | 


| ver -lamps~of fine workmanshit 


the very 


dream, so real in seeming that the waker © 


Questions if it be a dream, yet scarce 
can tell. 


Well, what matters it to me, if 


it pleaseth him > Perchance the secret, 
whate’er it be, must be told in the ‘tomb, 
and this a convenient closet eed the tell: 
ing.” 

-But the of the was 
quickly ended by a ae ing of the 
as it closed, and t 


of the And now, by noise, 


‘was eyident that the machinery which he 
had heard above was again. in motion, 
and he became conscious that the room 
was going down into the pit with some . 
velocity, yet not enough to suggest im- 
pradent : 

The Jew: seated himself by the side of. 
the ambassador ,but spoke not. Ten min-_ 
utes thus it seemed, ough the watch had 
told it but half as long, when the Jew 
arose. They: were approaching the bot- 
tom of the pit. Genly there was a 
sharp concussion as the room struck the | 
ground; but the speed had slackened al- 
most to nothing so that the shock was 
not great. At the same instant a door 
‘flew open as its spring bolt shot down in- | 


to its socket. 


They came ‘out, now, into a small ‘hall 
dimly lighted. Judah still led the way. 


Quickly they turned into a vaulted pas- 


sage from the ceiling of which hung sil- 
whose 


‘brilliant lights jetted in every direction. 


‘A hundred; quite, of these suspended from 


the. marble arched vault, while on each 
side, on the walls, in golden brackets, a 

dine-of silver lamps were socketed, mak- 
ing three rows -of lights which, playing 


|Pupon such a mass of silver everywhere, 


filled the passage, which was built 


white marble, with a light of un smpesi 
‘able refulgence, yet soft, bedutiful and 


gracious to the eye withal. It like 
te of heaven. : 

. . "Tis the pathway to the realm, of my 
dead,’’ observed the Jew, as. De Leon 


stopped wrapt in amazement and admira- 


‘tion. 


The. expression of the descendant of 


‘Israel struck ,De Leon with a sense of 
A charmed 


bewilderment came 


It Was as one waking from a 


‘‘The of thy dead? Sir Israel, 
know not if I be one of earth myself at 
this moment | 

They p: 
poured de the white marble on 


on, and as the fleecy light os 
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the floor, De Leon fancied. themselves ; 


like spirits treading the ‘‘milky way.’’ 
Nor was the illusion lessened as, here and 
there in the refulgent pathway, they met 
silent figures robed in gabardir nés. Soon 
they came to lofty marble: gates which 
‘slowly opened at some seemingly mystic 
words uttered by the Hebrew in his own 
tongue. Then, addressing the ambas- 
sador, he said: 
“Enter, Sir Leon, the solemn cham- 
-ber of my immortal race.’ 

With this they entered. And if the 


outer seemed to De Leon the pathway to— 
the realm of light, this, indeed, was heav- 


en itself. A vast chamber of such archi- 
tectural beauty as he had never imagin- 


ed. All was built of white marble, and © 
the light, if possible, a hundred fold more» 
refulgent; for diamonds glittered in their 
settings; caskets of jewels that seemed 
themselves all jewel; lamps studded with | 


diamonds suspended on golden chains 
from the wondrous masonic arches of 
the solemn chamber; tombs, in which 
slept the ashes of the house of Israel, in- 
_laid with precious stones; all intensifying 
‘the glory of this palace of immortals of 
the race of Israel. Here, too, gathered 
‘in the vast chamber, were five hundred 


forms who, as De Leon entered, seemed, 


‘to rise fron the tombs and niches around, 
-as though some-were the personages, the 
others the guardians of the tombs, and 
__- every figure robed in a gabardine. : 
Leading De Leon to one of the caskets, 
the Jew opened it, observing: 
brother, examine, it it 
_ pleaseth thee. These gems are rare. Let 
_ thy fancy choose; for I would fain pre- 
sent thee with some fitting token of the 
Jew’s love. 


thee. 


And. the Hebrew ‘left the Christian 


knight, - if possible still more amazed, 


_and passed into an alcove out of sight, : 


and with him the solemn forms i in gabar- 
dines also disappeared. 


- The son of Israel seemied gone from De 


_Leon’s presence but.a moment, so lost 


‘was the-knight in wonder at all he saw; 
yet a quarter of an hour had elapsed ere. 
he returned, robed as a Prince and wear- 
ing the golden spurs of knighthood. On 
_ his breast was aistdr, ensign of his prince-_ 


_ ly rank, and other jewels adorned his per- 


son such as were worn only by: the high- 


_est personages of Europe. One of these 


Meantime, excuse my pres- 
My’ son will abide with 


‘hath saved your Prince’s life. 
alone had not resolved me to bring him 
‘into covenant with the Jew. As you may 


conjecture, our great enterprise did re- 
‘solve me. 


indicated - that»-he was a knight-com- 
mander in the field; and by his side a 
hero’s sword; but about. his neck, on a 
massive chain, was one jewel belonging 
‘to the princes of ancient times. 

“Ah! now I know thee, Sir David, 


‘Prince of Nassau !’’ exclaimed De Léon, 


meeting him and grasping his‘hand anew. 
‘‘The Hebrew knight, whose deeds of 


war im thé Netherlands against the hosts 


of Spain some twenty years ago seemed 
like a romance ip the age, is now before 
me. Am I not right ?”’ 

‘‘Thou art. right, my brother. 
that David who was created knight and 
Printe of Nassau by the great Maurice. 
And these, De Leon, are my comrades,” 
added Sir David, pointing to the tribe in 
gabardines who had returned. ‘Soldiers 
of Israel, unrobe. He is my brother, 
even as was Maurice of Nassau, whose 
cause we did | espouse against the invading 


-hosts of Spain. 


In a moment the troop of Jewish heroes 
threw off their gabardines—now soldiers 


revealed whose deeds had made glorious 
-the immortal war of Maurice of Nassau, 
Prince of Orange, when he saved the 


‘Dutch Republic, which his father founded, 
from the returning grasp of the Spaniard. 

‘‘Richard De Leon is welcome to our 
‘chapter,’ responded the knights of the 
tomb, as with one accord. 

‘«Comrades,”’ said Sir David, 
ing them, ‘‘comrades, I have taken upon 
myself more to-night than well becomes 
‘me without having first consulted you all 


in forrhal chapter; yet.I had not thus pre- 


sumed had you not often bade me as your 
prince and leader to act on any supreme 
occasion, alone, in ydur stead, as ‘twere 
act or purpose pre-ordained by us.- Rich- 
ard ‘De Leon is known to us all as a just 


-and righteous man, though he be a Chris- 


tian. In the Netherlands, he did serve 


our people with a brother’s love and zeal; 


what secret cause did prompt him I know 
not, other than that found in ‘his noble 
heart to befriend our race. To-night he 


But this 


We have decreed to plant our 


Pa again in England; and in Hol- 
Richard De Leon declared. that he 


| would urge his Parliament to give us wel- 
-come. 


|’twere already .a half formed covenant 


I have taken him at his word 4s 


I am 
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with us. Have I done well to bring him 
to this our covenant ?”’ 
‘‘David, our Prince, hath done well 1? 
the comrades of the tomb responded. 
‘‘Our Prince hath not acted to-night 
apart from our ordaining, most noble 
Christian,’’ said Ben Levi, advancing 
and giving the ambassador his hand. 


‘‘Thou hast not forgotten me, Baron De 


- Leon. Ben Levi was thy banker at the 
_ Hague when thou wast ambassador to the 
States General. Thou hast not forgotten 
_ the Jew, most noble sir? Nor hath he, 

thy friendship.’’ 

‘*I have not forgotten thee, Ben Levi, 
though a decade hath passed since I saw 
thee last; nor the learned Rabbi Manas- 
sah, whom I see among you: Ah! as I 
look around upon ye all, I am amazed to 
recognize so many familiar faces. —— 


it would seem that all the Jewish ban 


ers of Europe had congregated here in 
Spain to-night. What meaneth this 
strange meeting, Sjr David ?’’ 


‘*Ere we separate, thou shalt knowall, 


Sir Leon, with not a jot kept back. A 
chapter of my comrades was called to- 
night, but while we supped I sent them 
message that Richard De~Leon would 
_ meet with us, and they have made this 
extraordinary to welcome 
thee 
‘**Our Prince did send us message most 


welcome,’’ observed Rabbi Manasseh Ben 


Israel, ‘‘the God of our fathers hath a 
hand in this.”’ 

‘‘The God of our fathers be praised !”’ 
responded Caleb, who was lieut-com- 
_ mander of the order. 

If much of the mystery and romance 
had disappeared to the English ambas- 
sador, the momentous significance of the 


occasion had nothing lessened but rather 


greatly increased. All had now a semi- 


political cast,—almost, indeed, a national 
aspect. ° The Jews designed a return to 


England after a banishment from that 


country during a period of nearly four 
hundred years, and Sir David, without 
circumlocution, was fairly confessing in 
his presence that he was seeking to bring 
‘him, an English ambassador, into ‘cov- 
enant with the Jews to effect that vast 


and difficult purpose. The Hebrew: 


Prince, then, was evolving a great Jewish 
scheme, a new race-policy, in fact, in 
which he was mixing England u and 
improvising a plot, growing out of the cir- 
cumstances of that night, to make a Brit- 


| had refused the covenant but con 
his promise of a service to. the Jewish 


ish nobleman a brother of their covenant, 
that through him they might work out a_ 
covenant or treaty between England and © 
the Jews. This was a sound, and 
policy, but, in less noble hands than 
those of David and his comrades, it might 
have been tortuous in them and anti-Eng-_ . 
lish-in him,—perchance anti-Christian — 


also, considered in the light of those times. 


But De Leon possessed a lofty soul and, 
a mind of universal largeness, so far as 


the human race was concerned. ~ The Jew 


was his brother already; he was rather 
proud of his relation to him than other-| 
wise; yet, had Sir David, on the outside 
world, proposed to him a compact with a 
Jewish, brotherhood, instead of so trust- 
fully leading him to their sanct Abe 
rm 


people. Nor was the ambassador near 

decided as to what shaquld be now his 
conduct in this case beyond the pledge 
of his honor; he was, moreover, eg : 
conscious that, could the: Spanish. 


ernment have ‘penetrated to, this scene 


Israel’s tomb at that moment, these sol- | 
diers, who had served under Maurice of 
Nassau, would have been declared a tribe 
of Jewish conspirators, and he, the Eng- | 


-lish ambassador, as one in Teague with 


them. 

- “T read thy mind, Sir Leon,’’ observed 
the Hebrew Prince. | “But, remember, 
we give thee our trust and secret without 


a price. If thine own judgment and 


thine own fair honor go not with us in 
fullest sanction, be this night’s work as 
blotted from thy memory, thy friendship 
and our gratitude alone remaining. Lend 
now thine ear in simple knightly courtesy 
to David's story of his race and family — 
here in Spain, and of our present pur- — 
pose in cOming to this land so cursed | 
unto the Jew.’’ 


Thus addressing him, Sir David led the - 


ambassador of England to a chair of 
honor, seating himself by his side, and 
beckoning his son to the chair on the left; _ 
while each comrade silently took his 
niche among the tombs to listen to cai 


of their Prince. 


CHAPTER 
A ere FROM ANCIENT TIMEs. . 
«My STORY, Baron De Leon, opens in 
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caauinie departed from J udah. The 
glory of Jacob waned, but the house of 

vid still ruled in gorgeous captivity. 
In Babylon, my royal ancestors reigned 
as ‘Princes of the Captivity’. 

‘Periods came when heroes from the 
house of David arose among our Princes. 
Then gave they promise that a Messiah 
was in arms to restore the sacred nation 
and bring Israel from under the curse. 
Such an one appeared in the eleventh 
century. 
sianic war, he shook the foundations of 
the Caliphate; but, in the sequel, ended 
his extraordinary career on the scaffold. 
Thus closed the reign of the Princes of 
the Captivity. 


In the glorious dash of a Mes- 


‘‘After the fall and execution of this 


hero, the wealthier classes of the Israelites 
_of Babylonia made an exodus into Spain. 
Among them was a woman with the soul 
ofa leader. She was of the blood of this 
_ prince; the traditions of her family say 
Certain it is that she 
was a kindred spirit; and her heroic con- 


duct in this exodus was long afterwards a 


theme of romantic memories. 
my ancestress, Sir Leon. 


She was 


‘‘In Moorish Spain, the Jews found 


another Sion; yet scarcely need I tell thee 


this but for the linking of my story. Our. 


people had suffered horrible persecutions 
_ from the Gothic princes; so they became 
natural allies of the conquerors; and, dur- 
ing the whole period of Moorish rule in 
Spain, the Hebrews knew no bondage, 
but felt as did their fathers when they 
came up out of Egypt. Yet did our race 
repay the country well, and, with the 
Moors, carved out a civilization such as 
Europe had not known before. Nor was 
their work confined to Moorish Spain. 

The Christian monarchs of the rival 


country gradually learned the value of | 


our people, and for a time they were pro- 


tected and encouraged by the rulers of / 


Aragon and Castile. 

‘‘Nor in all Spain, either under the 
Moorish or Christian Kings, were any 
counted more illustrious by our people 


than those descended from her who led 


the remnant from Babylonia. For seve- 
ral generations, her sons had settled. in 
the kingdom of the Moors; but when Fer- 
_dinand, king of Castile, took the city of 
Cordova, Israel of Cordova greatly aided 
_ him with. his wealth and the wisdom of 
his statesmanship in the government of 
the a city; yet did my ancestor 


remain true to the Moor until the coun- 
try had fairly passed beyond his rule; for, 
as thou wilt doubtless grant, it becomes — 
not the Jew to strive against the fate of 
war between two rival nations. So thus, 
between Ferdinand and my ancestor, grew — 
up a friendship; and in after years the 
covenant was made sealing to our house 
the potent friendship of the kings of 
Spain. During the happy period that 
ensued, the Hebrews were protected by 
these princes of Castile and Aragon, while 
Spain herself,in every city, was blessed by 
our civilization, our wealth and our in- 
dustry. 

“But the Christians kept not their cov- 
enants with the Jews. Their wrongs grew 
rapidly. In numerous provinces, outbursts 
of priestly and popular violence raged 
against our people. Escape was pos- 
sible only by flight to Africa; yes, one 
escape besides from Christian wrath, but 
one compared with which flight anywhere 
was as mercy granted. It was by accept- 


ing baptism at the point of the sword. 


Oh, David dare not, e’en in story, dwell 
upon that horror ! 
length, came the final tragedy 


when Ferdinand and Isabella issued their 


edict for the expulsion, within four 
months, of all of our race who refused to 
become Christians, with strict inhibi- | 
tion to take neither gold nor silver out of © 


the country. Our people offered a king- 
dom’s ransom for the revocation of the 


edict. For a moment the sovereigns hes- 
itated; but Torquemada, the Inquisitor- 
General, dared to their face to compare 
them to Judas. Twas then that Isabella 
betrayed the covenant made by her 
royal ancestor and mine. Torquemada 
won the stake against us, and his fiendish 
work went on. 

‘“Yet were we not quite unprepared. 
My ancestors foresaw that, sooner or 
later, some terrible crisis must come to 


our people from the many causes of their 


wealth, though they dreamt not of the 
extermination of all our race from Spain. 
So, generations before the evil day, 
they set about to build this tomb and 
conceived the Symbol of the Covenant 
between Ferdinand and Israel to guard 
alike the secret of their wealth and pro- 


tect their tomb. What thou hast seen 


to-night, Baron De Leon, is not the build- 
ing of one generation. At length these 
chambers were completed, and our dead 


} removed from their tombs above; and 
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with the ashes of our race, stored we the 
mighty wealth which each generation did 


- accumulate; and thus their wealth made 


gorgeous their sepulchre. 

‘At first the tomb was named ‘The 
Palace of Our Dead.’ Thou must have 
noticed how pure is the air. This sanc- 
tuary is built near a mountain gorge 
_ through which a river courses. As though 
nature conspired with my fathers, a 
quarry of white marble was found in that 
mountain. Boats loaded with this, from 
time to time unostentatiously floated 
— the stream, disappearing in an har- 

r 
mountain where they unloaded for the 
building. Thus was it all by plans most 
simple. Here barrack my comrades with 


the breeze of the mountain beating their > 


brow, while our women ‘abide in the 
Palace. But to return to my story of the 
covenant. 

‘Then came the edict; t; but being ap- 
‘prised thereof before its issuance, my 
great-grandsire, Israel the last of Cor- 
dova, gathered the chief men of our tribe 
throughout the nation, and they together 
did resolve to use the covenant of the 
tomb also as one between themselves, 
agreeing to deposit here as much of 


gold and jewels as could be saved from 


the spoiler. But this alone, without some 
_ Fecompense, had been as poor revenge; 
hence, in their covenant, they did fore- 
ordain that in some future generation their 
descendants should return and, repossess- 
ing the wealth of their fathers, establish 
. our people in Europe greater than before. 
Sir De Leon, in vaults around this cham- 
ber their gold is groaning for deliverance 
‘now; here in this sepulchre, their jewels 
gieam with ten thousand precious eyes. 

‘‘But great was the disappointment and 
terrible the rage of the Inquisitor-General 
_ over the wealth of old Israel; for although 
much could be traced in his loans to the 
Spanish noblemen, and also in vast mort- 
gages held against the princes of the 
Church, that Which fell to the spoiler 
compared as nothing to his imagined 
wealth, for it was supposed that in his 
vaults were treasures pough to ransom an 
empire. 


‘‘From the moment of the promulga-. 
tion of the edict, the palace of my ances- : 


tor was under strictest espionage of the 
servants of the Inquisition and seals were 
placed on all his vaults and repositories; 
for it was the aim of Tonpenend that 


which our workman cut in the 


of mort 
if home, 


Israel of Cordova should quit Spain be- 
fore the Crusade of spoiling began, see- 

ing the edict gave him the hateful chance | 
of turning Christian. 


‘**To guard his people with his life had. 
there been need of it, (for thus did it-be- 


come one of the sacred blood of David, ) 


my ancestor was among the last who 
quitted Spain; and Torquemada’s fears 
grew nigh to certainty that Israel of Cor- 
dova would betray his people and his 
faith to save his wealth. Oh! these 
Christian do judge us by themselves! — 
Your pardon, most noble Christian, that 
I did forget myself and thee in saying 
it. 
“At last, my ancestor, with a few of 
those joined with him in the covenant, de- 
parted out of S — with quick and stealthy 
movements which © Torquemada himself 
with greedy cunning covered, his avarice _ 
preserving the Jew for once from his most 
—_ hate. Israel now gone and, as he 
ht, the spoil his own, the ‘Grand 
asin gave orders to the trusted for 
the breaking of the seals set upon our 


vaults and treasure places; and then en- 


sued a scene of dismay among the Holy — 
Fathers and a terrible storm of rage from 
the Inquisitor-General. -The gold, the 
silver and the precious stones—the trea- 
sures all were gone. There remained 
and bonds which, 
beggared many a 
Spanish noble, but were made worthless 
by the <The None could explain the 
m . The priests declared it the work 
of Evil and the superstitious mul- 
titude readily credited the report that the 
Evil One had aided the Jews in transport- 


‘ing their wealth out of the country. 


Again did Torquemada, his cunning over- 
matched, preserve the refugees, or they, 
perchance, had been pursued. It was his 
belief that some of his subordinates, with 
avarace like his own, had betrayed him. 

In vain did they protest their innocence; 
but after causing his instruments of tor-_ 
ture to be applied in confessing the sus- 


pected priests, in despair Torquemada 


gave up the search for old Israel’s missing 
treasures; but, meantime, in the popular 


fage, the rabble and the priests demol- 


ished the palace of my ancestors. 
‘Sir Leon, I will not touch upon the 
horrors of that exodus from Spain, nor 
follow the footsteps of my people to Port- _ 
ugal, where another Ferdinand did give 
us covenant: gold,—granting us six 
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months’ sojourn within his realms, but to 
betray us in the sequel and tax our Jew- 


ish mothers for their babes to make a. 


tribe of Christians for us from our- flesh 
and blood. Nay, I dare not dwell on 
this to thee, Sir Leon, lest I should pro- 
voke my Christian brother with my Jew- 
ish wrath and «make the offer of a coven- 
ant with us a thing to loathe. 

‘‘Suffice us, Sir Leon, for my nevi, 
that qld Israel of Cordova, drawn by the 
ancient memories of our sacred people, 
led his band of Hebrew refugees to Baby- 
lonia. These, with my ancestor, as I 
have already told thee, Sir Leon, were 
- those who, in the sanctuary of this tomb, 
had taken the covenant with him. ‘They 
all were true to it and, dying, left it asa 
legacy unto their children. : 

‘‘To my father, old Israel, when 


he gathered up his feet, said: ‘Nay, my , 


son, our i as yet have no destiny in 
the East. The Providence of Jacob hath 
‘ departed from the sacred lands. 
not return, my son, till He who led our 
fathers out of Egypt shall lift the curse. 
Yet remain thou and thy sons here in 


Babylon till the evil signs against our race - 
in Europe be dispersed. They are but | 


transitory. Our race hath marvelous des- 
tiny in Europe yet to come, and then 
shalt thou return to Spain, thou and thy 
sons, and repossess the wealth that was 
thy father’s. 

‘‘Scarcely had I reached manhood, ere 
- my father entrusted me with the secret of 
the tomb and the purpose of the coven- 
ant made by our elders. My imagination 
‘was fired, youth’s ambition aroused, and 
se voice of their lofty purpose, like the 

orning trump, waking my soul with the 
tidings that the hour had come! 1 gath- 
ered a band of youths to. whom, like my- 
self, the covenant did appertain and soon 
inspired them with my enterprise. I 
scarcely need tell thee, Sir Leon, they 
are before thee now. 

‘*We sought our fathers and demanded, 
 -yet most reverently, to be sent forth with 
Israel's mission to Europe. ‘The matter, 
Sir Leon, pleased our sires well, and so 
they sent us out with their blessings on 
our heads. Five hundred Hebrew youths, 
with their brides, started as pilgrims from 
Babylonia under my command; but as 
_ we entered the land of the Christians we 
scattered in small troops, hiding our- 
selves as under our gabardines thou be- 


heldest: I mean, De Leon, we. 


‘Twill 


| panions in arms. 


hid ourselves and purposes from jealous 
eyes. 

‘‘With my small troop, I entered Hol- 
land. It was at the hour that the veter- 
an Captain, Maurice of Nassau, rose like 
his father, William the Silent, to com- 
plete the redemption of the Netherlands 
from the returning grasp of Spain and to 
raise the seige of Bergen-op-Zoon,— for » 
a Spanish host, under the Marquis of 
Spinola, even then sat down before that 


rare stronghold and had well nigh re- . 
duced it. 


Seeking Prince Maurice, I of- - 
fered him a troop of Hebrew soldiers to 
fight against our common enemy, for | 
burned to avenge the past; yet did I not — 
at that time tell Maurice ought of our 
own secret. The Prince, who was as 
great a statesman as he was a warrior, 
nobly accepted us and I sent couriers to all 
my captains. Soon they were with their 
troops in arms around our leader. Suf- 
fice it to say the siege of Bergen-op-Zoon 
was raised and Maurice again was the 
acknowledged hero of Europe.’’ 

‘‘Yet scarcely more than ‘thyself, Sir 

David,’’ observed De Leon, for the first 
time breaking i in upon the story; ‘‘nor in 
all Europe was there a A ea that could 
compare with thy He soldiers:"’ 
Aye, they were heroes worthy . -of 
Israel of old,’’ returned Sir David, in 
lofty pride, casting his luminous eyes 
around with a brother's love on his com- 
‘But let others tell of 
their deeds and mine.’’ 

‘‘That will I, thou Royal son of 
Israel. 

“Yet will I not forget acknowledg- 
ment of love to Maurice as henceforth to 
thee. Inthe action, in the very hour 
when victory and defeat promised alike, 
I saved the great Captain’s life. In grati- 
tude, he knighted the Hebrew soldier on 
the battle field and thereafter in regular 
form adopted him as a Prince of the 
house of Nassau.’’ 

‘‘And right well hast thou deserved the 
honor, Sir David, Prince of Nassau !’’ 
exclaimed De Leon with a soldier’ s ad- 
miration. 

have since passed. My 

has slept-long with his heroic fath- 
illiam the Great. Our mission, as 


er, Wall was ended. ‘Then set we our- 


selves to work to establish our people in 
Holland,—and Holland graciously open- 
ed her door and welcomed the Jew—the 
first of nations in modern times to do so 
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much. The Jons have now a home in 
_Europe.’’ 

_ “*Aye, as they shall: yet in England, if 
my influence can prevail,’’ interrupted 
the British ambassador. - 

- **And so, De Leon, our sequel. A re- 
_ fuge found, we are here, the children of 
the covenant, to fulfil it. Under our 


gabardines, we have stolen into Spain 


and are hiding in the tomb of the coven- 
ant. I had appointment here to-night 
and had come forth to reconnoitre when 
I was attacked and rescued by thee. Then 
did thethought suggest itself that thou 
would’st be to the Hebrew knight a 


brother as Maurice was before; and would | 


give us thy potent aid and covering while 
transporting our wealth from Spain to 
Holland. Say, De Leon, have I mis- 
judged in this?”’ 

‘**Nay, by our common oath of knight- 
hood, I am, henceforth, thy brother, Sir 
David, and right proud to own thee as 
mine!” 

Leading De Leon into the circle of the 
soldiers of Israel, Sir David took from 
his neck a priceless jewel of his own house 
and hung it about the neck of the knight, 
solemnly pronouncing: 

‘‘Thus do I create thee a brother of 
the «covenant of Israel’s tomb! It yet 
may serve thee and thine well, Richard 
De Leon.”’ 


‘The God of our fathers be witness !’” 


tesponded the five hundred soldiers of 
— _ Then each resumed his gabar- 
ine. | | 


The object of the descent of the tomb 


thus accomplished, Sir David of Nassau 
conducted De Leon, now his brother, 
back through the glorious avenue of light 
to the foot of the stair-way leading up 
from the region of illumination—the very 


_ palace of the immortal race—through the 


pit of darkness*to the outer world. 

- Mark, De Leon, our ascent is re- 
served. The stair-way now is on the 
side of the statue of Israel. He gives us 


egress. On the side of Ferdinand, there 


is but the pit.’’ 

‘‘This hath the mechanism done, Sir 
David, since our descent? ”’ 

“Ay, my brother. Thou hast. con- 
jectured rightly. Judah, light thou again 
ll still Sir Leon 
wit world’s light ! boy, through 
thy ancestral line. . We follow 1” 

The ascent was soon made. Touching 
the —_— time by — hand— 


the 


| the door flew open and the knightly | 


brothers, Jew and Christian, led by the 
emerged from the monument of 


‘<Thus shall all nations, Sir Leon prs 


exclaimed the descendant of the Kings 


of Israel. And he spoke with such a maj- — 
esty of divine arrogance that the Chris-_ 


tian “are awed, bowed his head 3 as in, 
~ assent. 


(CHAPTER IV. | 
CATASTROPHE OF THE PALACE. 
‘THE COVENANT of love between the 


‘adopted brothers of the two races was 


kept sacred; and the soldiers of Sir David, 


In disguise as the retinue of the British 


ambassador, sailed from various ports in 
small parties and transported the treas- 

ures from Spain with great secrecy. ' Last 
of 3 all, went Sir David with his party, 
leaving but a few of the heroic. band be- 
hind to protect Esther, his wife, and sev- 
eral of the’ Hebrew women, her compan- 
ions, till the return of her'lord. The | 
reason David did not take his young 


| wife with him was because she was near 


the blessed time of woman. Moreover, 
with the ships of treasures, they khew not 
but they might be attacked at sea by Span- 
ish ships of war who, if their secret were 
discovered, might choose to treat them 


as buccaniers unlawfully bearing away the 


treasures of Spain. So, Sir David deemed 
it wisest to leave Esther in the stronghold 
of his ancestors till after the birth of her 
child. 

Scarcely was it possible that all this 
should have been accomplished without 
some discoveries, yet Spanish officials 
dared not rudely put hand upon the British 
ambassador nor prevent thé free passage 
of those with whom De Leon chose to 
travel as his retinue. But the Spanish 
ministers communicated with the British 


Government that there was much of of- 
fensive mystery surrounding Lord De 


Leon. All this, however, had been as 
nothing but for the tragedy that befell the 


Princess Esther a few months after the 
birth of her daughter. 


The ish nobles who had bilove at- 
tacked the Jews with the intention of 
forcing him to confess, by torture, if nec- 
essary, the secret of his hidden treasures, 
did, night after night, explore the mystery 

of corridors. Tracking 
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_ the Hebrew inmates, they several times 
_ seemed on the very threshold of discov- 
ery; but on that very threshold, they met 
solid masonry, nought more, yet’ were 
they assured the Jew’s treasure was there. 
They were right. David’s treasure was 
there, but not the one they sought. 
Missing the Hebrew altogether, they 
became so mad with rage lest the treasure 
of old Israel of Cordova had been a sec- 


ond time spirited away that they resolved" 


on one desperate effort more. To cover 

_ their own purpose, and at the same time 
to afford them an appearance of justifi- 
able action, they sent out rumors that 
Jews had.entered Cordova and were con- 
cealed in the ruins of the Palace awaiting 


a chance to bear the hidden treasures | 


away. ‘This aroused the populace to a 
fruitless search and maddened them to a 
consent of the work of destruction which 


the plotters designed upon the Palace of 


old Israel. Meantime, in the corridors 
surrounding the spot of the seemingly 
solid masonry which had so long de- 


fied their penetration, they placed vast | 


quantities of gunpowder. on 
It was one beautiful evening, The 
maid, Miriam, girl-like in lack of caution 
and desire for freedom, with Sir David's 
infant daughter stole into the gardens of 
the palace. Esther and her women, with 
the three of Sir David’s comrades , left as 
their guard, were together in their secret 
chamber conversing upon the expected 
return of the Hebrew chief with a small 
troop of comrades to bear them in safety 
from Spain, under the protection of their 
Christian brother, the English ambas- 
sador. 
Suddenly, a terrible explosion was 
heard, followed by the fall of large masses 
of the masonry near them. The screams 


of the Hebrew women within were heard | 


by those without, who were bent on 
finding the treasures that night be- 
_ fore the populace couid gather to share the 
spoil with them. The Spanish cavaliers 
shouted to encourage each other in their 
work, and again the ruins shook. The 
cries and ‘consternation of those within 
were appalling, but the fall of the ruins 
had cut off their escape. Again and 
again the explosion; for trains of gun- 
powder were in all the corridors around 
the chamber where the Hebrews hid. 


At length, the chamber itself fell beneath 


the shocks. Several were already killed 
_by the falling masonry, but Esther was 


‘yet unharmed. She thought of Mir- 


iam and her babe. The courage of the 
young mother rose above the terror of 
the woman. She climbed the ruins ,in 
heroic dispair calling upon her maid and 
crying in anguish for her babe. With 
bleeding hands and alone she climbed 
over mass after mass of stone, calling -for 
her child until she fell exhausted near the 
outlet. She was about to make a last 


supreme effort. If she but reached her. 


babe, all this destruction and horror were 


as nothing, for the mother was oblivious. 


to everything now beyond the desire to 


clasp her child once more to her breast. © 


Then came another explosion and she 
fell crushed and bleeding. — 

“God of my fathers, I die!’’ 
_ Again she raised herself and crawled 
with difficulty from the crevice of 
fallen masonry. One effort more! It 
was in vain. .She was indeed dying; but 
the mother’s love was deathless. One 
prayer offered on earth ere her spirit fled: 
she felt that no more was granted her. © 

‘‘God of our fathers, O, preserve my 
child! Merciful Father, yielding up her 
life, the Hebrew mother implores that 


_ David’s daughter may escape these Chris- 
| tian demons. O, my babe! My babe! 


God of David, let not our sacred race 


perish from the earth! To thee, O, 


mighty God of Jacob, to thee, I commit 


; my babe. David, my husband, I die. 


Hadassah! MHadassah!’’ 

With the name of her babe on her lips, 
the Hebrew mother yielded up her spirit 
to Him who gave it. 


| CHAPTER 
A SPIRIT FROM THE ANCIENT Days. 


A MAIDEN was reading a grand yet an 
awful legacy left to her forefathers. It was 
the legacy of arace. 

The subject that she read was too migh- 
ty a burden for her own soul. She 
sought to share it with those to whom it 


-belonged.. 


She read aloud; yet she was alone: alone 


in corporeal seeming. - : 


She read aloud: there was legion around 
her to listen. But they to whpm she 
read were of the dead, not the living. To 
the maiden, however, ¢hey were the liv- 
ing. Allthe world to her at that moment 


were asthe dead,—not so those congre~' 
| gated there. To the mortal, they were 
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as nothings: to the immortal; as the essence 
of things. They were the spirits of her 
race: she, a spirit, was in their midst; and 
she read to » os the legacy which one 
greatest among them had left for reading 
as long as his race endured. 

‘Tis the Book of our Destiny,—the 


awful mystery of our sacred people; but 


these Christians understand it not !’’ 

The maiden was a Hebrew. 
veins was magic blood. She was as a 
spirit from the ancient days,—an incar- 
nation of the past, not an offspring of 
the present. 

But she was a waif of fate—a waif 
borne up from the deluge that had over- 


swept the ancient races and cast her ig 


a modern shore. She was rescued by a 

Christian hand and launched upon another 
She was in the bondage of Christian 
loves. _ More torturing to her was it than 
the bondage of her fathers in Egypt or 
their captivity in Babylon,—more accurs- 
ed her seemingly favored fate than their 
_ wanderings as outcasts in the land of the 

Gentiles. 

The maiden had been reared as the 
adopted daughter of Lord and Lady De 
Leon. ‘They had sought to redeem their 
beautiful waif from the curse of Hebrew 
destiny: they had baptized her with a 
Christian providence. 

Aye, Judah’s offspring was in the bond- 
age of Christian loves! Thus did the 
maiden herself word her case. It was this 
that stirred the ancient passions, impreg- 


nated in her through a hundred genera-. 


tions. The legacy of Hebrew destiny 
did but awe her mystic soul: ’twas sweet- 


er than the cup of Christian grace which 


she daily dashed from her lips. 
the curse! Under the curse 
she cried. 
_ She rose from the luxurious chair in 
which a line of nobles of another race 


had often sat in almost princely state. It | 


e her not, while her people were 
wanderers and outcasts, she thought. She 
laid down her book. No need was there 
of its text. The legacy of Hebrew fate 
was burnt upon her brain. Her soul was 
in a tumult such as it had never before 
known; and she paced the 
of De Leon e like a lioness caged. 
Yet had this late retreat of the castle 
been to her asa bowerof Eden. 
one other only were permitted there dur- 
ing the old Baron’s frequent absence from 


In her 


grand library . 


She and | 


God of Israel pronounced his elect. 


his castle, caring for ihe safety of the 
realm in his seat in Parliament. But that 
one other who had dwelt with her in that 
Eden had grown with her from childhood. 
To her, he was neither Jew nor Christian, 
of no race and of no faith: he was—ah! 
that was the maiden’s trouble at,that mo- 
ment,—to define Aim/ He had been her 
mate,—nursed with her, it seemed, in the 
very chaos of all nature ere races began: her. 
mate till to-day, for to-day she had come 
uarely under the curse, and he was not 
with her there. Nay,\she would not have 
him there. But herself ! Ah herself? Hence-_ 
forth, she must be to the core of Hebrew 
fate or—nay, not that !—never, the be- 
traya] ot her ancient people whose won- 
drous fidelity had outlived ages of the curse 
She wiped,the sweat of agony from her 


| brow. The tyranny of race triumphed. © 


the curse ! Under the curse!’ she 
cri 

There was a passionate exultation in 
her voice as though she were now invok- — 
ing the curse, not praying for its removal. 
She drank the cup to its dregs and it gave 
her. superhuman strength. 

She had cried to the invisibles. ‘She 
was of them and they of her. They un- 
derstood her; she had grown to under- 
stand them; much of the Book of Mystery 
—of heir mystery—had been unsealed to 
her by their daily communion. 

‘It is our heritage !’’ (she spoke of the 


curse.) ‘*But what 1S it to the Christian ?’’ 


oe manner was imperious now. It 
uestion which might been 

the ages. 
is our heritage : What to the 


Christian ?’’ 


‘The haughtiness of he race was in the | 
maiden. A stiff necked people even the 
They 
are not wont to bow at the mercy seat of 
the Gentiles; and the blood of the maiden 
was pure. 

ere is in us an everlasting déstiny; 
and to be predestined is to be accursed #’ 

Had she struck the chord of their Mye- 


“They 2 gnewered 


the elected everlastingly is to he. 
accursed as well as to be blessed ?’’ | , 

‘‘Nay’’ she mused, as the answer of the 
invisibles thrilled her, ‘these Christians | 
understand not the awful mystery of a chos- 
en people! Oh! that I were with my people 


This bondage, once sosweet, has grown | 


intolerable. I am Hebrew. They cannot . 
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make me Christian. Thrice more accurs- 
ed than the deadly sea of Egypt were the 
waters they did sprinkle on my Jewish 
brow. I-wouldjthe furnace of the-Baby- 


lonish king were seven times heated to . 


purify me of the Christian’s grace. | 

‘‘Yea I must seek my —— I can 
no longer bear this hateful bondage. In 
ev ry drop of blood that courses through 
at veins there is a voice that cries —— 
Yes, Iwilltothem. Their fate shal 
“ee mine. I will fly from De Leon castle. 
I will fly at once, while this superhuman 
strength is on me. To morrow it may 

not. 
«Where is Mitiam ? She must know all. 
I will go at once. We will fly to-day. 
_ To-day? Fly from him to-day? The 
curse hath met me on the threshold of my 
oop! I cannot to-day, for I fly from 

im 
_ “God of my fathers, whence hath my 
strength departed? I am weaker than a 
babe. A trembling is in every joint. I 
cannot fly from him! not to-day,—not 
to-day! To-morrow, the superhuman 
strength of my race will be again upon 
me. To-morrow, I will fly from him. 

‘‘Oh! he hath been soul of my soul. 
Till now, I knew it not so well. Yet 
when was Hadassah, and he not her life? 
I cannot fly from the young De Leon— 
‘not to-day—not to-day.”’ 

‘‘Under the curse! Under the curse !’’ 
she wailed, as she staggered to her chair 
wept convulsively. 

She was Hebrew, but she was also 
woman. She was under the curse of her 
race and in the bondage of a woman’s 
love. She sobbed herself into oblivion. 
The divine might of the curse had gone 
out of her; the divine agony of her love 
was quenched. | 


CHAPTER VI. 
“I Witt Consutt My Deap.”’ 


RECALLED home by his government | | 


soon after the tragedy of the Palace of 
Israel, Lord De Leon,—to whom Miriam 
_ had fled with her infant charge,—carried 
the Hebrew child with him. But he left 
- agents in Spain to inform David, Prince 
of Nassau, on his return, of the terrible 


_ event; and to bid him follow to England | 


to the precious charge,—his 
tx, 
But wie that =e Lord De Leon never 


=. 


heard of his Hebrew brother; nor had any 
in Europe seen him, as far as hecould 


| learn. 


The daughter of David of Nassau was 
at first fostered by the noble De Leor as 
a sacred Hebrew trust; but, having lost all 
traces of Sir David and believing him to 
be dead, the Princess Hadassah became 
to him as an adopted daughter. Ofhim- 
self, the upright-minded Baron had no 


| intention to cut off the links between her 
‘and her people; but different was the 


mind of his proud Christian wife. Lady 


De Leon dearly loved the Hebrew child — 


who had been thfown upon her maternal 
bosom.almost at its birth, and that love 


| was intensified by her truly Christian 


es but, being herself of a high 
tholic family, the lady, as the little 
Jewess grew into her heart, gave faith to 


‘| the pious conceit that Proxidence had 


done all wisely in the maiden’s life in 


order to redeem her from the curse of | 


her race and adopt,her into the fold of 
the Holy Catholic Church, — 

What sophistry can match the sophistry 
of a deeply religious mind? What in- 
consistency will compare with the incon- 
' sistency of the church? What human 
arrogance is there worthy to be taken in 
a mouth fashioned to the arrogant utter- 
ances of a Christian priesthood? From 
the beginning of the world, nd Church or 
' Priesthood ever matched the towering 


presumption of this of Christendom; and. 


yet, withal, this could be pardoned in 
dominant races like those of Europe! 
But it is a crowning wonder that the Chris- 
tian can arrogate Divine favor in the 
presence of a Jew, or think to wash out 


the election of the ‘‘chosen people’ by — 


the waters of Romish regeneration. Such, 
however, is our Christian consistency. 


Surely Jerusalem will be damned unless © 


sprinkled by Rome! Thus in her way, 
, though not so midely put, reasoned Lady 
De Leon with many pious prayers for little 
Hadassah whose veins were damned so 
fully with Jewish blood. 

,Lady De Leon was nota priest; but 
she was the sister ofa Bishop of the Rom- 
ish Church; and it was the worthy lady’s 
weakness to feel that the Church had a 
mission to redeem her adopted daughter 
from the curse ofher origin. Her brother, 
the Bishop of Arundel, commended the 


noble lady’s pious purpose, and so, atthe = 


of ten, our Hadassah was sprinkled 


with enough, = thought, of holy wa- . 
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ter to drown out her Jewish blood—for a 
time. 

For years, Baron De Leon had held 
out against the sacrilege. It seemed to 
‘him like breaking his covenant with his 
Hebrew brothers; but at length his wife 


and the Bishop triumphed; and Hadassah 
| was hopeful. Christian orthodoxy had © 


_ was baptized with great family pomp. 


Lady De Leon would fain have reared : 
Hadassah in total ignorance of her origin © 


had it been possible; but, as the child 
grew, the maid, Miriam, not only told 
her of all the past but taught her the He- 
brew tongue. 

Was there magic in that tongue ? There 
certainly was magic in the child’s blood, 
and it spoke more than the child could 
comprehend. She was a mystery to 
herself. Her Hebraic soul was as a 
sealed book; yet the angels within her 
‘were teaching her to read this Bible of 
herself above the lessons of her Christian 


guardians. -Tothe noble lady, the maiden | 


was a perplexing mystery. At eighteen, 
she seemed more Jewish than if she had 
been reared among her people; and this 
' because, perhaps, cut off from her people, 
she was guided, at first unconsciously, into 
an inner cammunion with more than mor- 
tal teachers. 

Child-like, pregnant with questionings 
_ concerning her sacred race, Hadassah 
puzzled the orthodoxy of the austere Bish- 


op. Hebrew-like, as she grew older, she 
stretched out her hands to her fathers’ God ‘ 


and proclaimed the majesty of his election. 

But the awful authority of the Church was 
not to be set aside by the simple faith of a 
Hebrew girl, nor was Christian temper in- 
vulnerable. Daily, with that lone Hebrew 
girl, my lord, Bishop of Arundel, held con- 
troversies with more warmth than he had 
ever discussed theology in the schools. 

_ First, Christian pursuasion; but the maid 
grew more Jewish under it and her blood 


would not be pursuaded. Then, my lord | 


Bishop thundered upon the head of her 
race the curse of ages, and Moses and the 
Prophets were brought up from the dead 


their books) to make my lord: 


Bishop's utterances. It wasseething the 
kid in its mother’s milk ! 


- The maiden wept bitterly. What ter- 
rible days were these to Hadassah when . 


she was brought to a consciousness of her 
people’s fall! Yes, they were ‘‘under the 
curse’; she felt it upon her own head; 

she read her people’s awful history; 


she was brought face to face with the curse. 


of ages Yet the angels which congre- | 
gated in the temple of her Jewish soul 


clamored for speech against my lord Bish- _ 


| op and proclaimed a Divine mystery in 
all this, deeper, and more everlasting ,in 


its intending, than, the curse itself. 
* The maiden wept. My lord Bishop 


conquered Jewish blood. This was one 
day when the maiden was eighteen years 


of age. Yes, the Holy Father was victor _ 


over a Hebrew child and was profuse in 


his cee as became a victor after SO. 


controversies. 
€ maiden rose from her mighty grief. 


A tremendous thought had flashed upon 


her mind. She looked the incarnation 
of that thought. My lord Bishop took 


its meaning as a soul exultant in the 


supreme moment of its reclamation. 


**T will consult my dead !’’ she said, — 


she swept from the room. 
My lord Bishop was alone. Had -he 


heard aright? ‘‘I will consult my dead !’’ 
The Church repeated the maiden’s words 


several times to familiarize itself with 
the strangeutterance. The Churchcould 


not comprehend its Orthodoxy was an _ 
open book; but this wasasealed one. ‘I 
wil consult my dead!’’ No, my lord 
Bishop could not read it clearly. He | 


would seek his sister and consult her. 
Fhe mind of Hadassah must surely be en- 
dangered by her grief. Physic must be 
summoned to the aid of theology lest 


Hadassah should consult her dead; but 
what such-a consultation signified m | 
ug 


lord Bishoponly dimly perceived, tho 


he was brim full of orthodoxy to the 


lips. 


Jewess. -To her, my lord Bishop of 


Arundel was the Church. She had never | 

_ anything of the Church so awful as 
y lord Bishop. His mouth was ever | 

loads with the majesty of the Church. . 


From his Eps, the Church pealed its thun- 


_ders in her Jewish ears. My lord Bishop 


to her. was t Sineamunion of the Church. 
When he came as her teacher, she was 
face to face with the hierarchy of Rome. 


She could not breathe freely in my lord | 
Bishop’ $ presence; and, when he spoke, 
it seemed to her that his words were as 


books of reiterations of the curse upon 
her people. After my lord Bishop 
‘interpreted and expounded to her, the 


_ Forth from the presence of the awful 
majesty.of the Church of Rome went the. 
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ish book in existence. Moses was a sort 
of a pope in a prologue, and the Hebrew 
prophets were mendicant monks denoun- 
cing Jerusalem and proclaiming the- mis- 
sion of the Church of Rome. What 
wonder, then, that the indignant spirits 
of David's line should provoke their 

ghter to an inspired outburst to my 
lord Bishop of Arundel: —‘‘I will consult 
my dead!’ 

Hadassah sought the library of Baron 
De Leon. The old lord was away at the 
Court of Charles I. with hisson.. None 
were allowed there in his absence but 
Hadassah. The place was, therefore, as 
sacred from intrusion as her own chamber. 
The Baron’s library was well filled with 
Jewish histories and Jewish literature. 


In this class of reading he took special 
_ delight. There was Jewish psychology. 


in that sanctuary. Why may we not say 
as much? Are not the dead living in 
their books? Books are-not the ‘‘dead 
letter’’ when the magic of genius and in- 
spiration is in them. 

Alone in the library, Hadassah breath- 
ed freely. The terrible presence of the 
Church of Rome was not there to stifle 
her Jewish soul. She took from thé shelf 


. her Hebrew Bible which her maid, Mi- | 


riam, had taught her to read. She laid 
it upon the old Baron’s chair and knelt. 
She prayed to.the God of her fathers and 
_ in simple, but impassioned, words, told 
Him of’her mighty trouble concerning 
ie people’s curse. But the voice of no 
curse from Him came back in answer. 

What meant so surprising a silence touch- 
ing this terrible subject, which my lord 
Bishop could seemingly find on every page 
of the Bible of her people? There was zo 


 eurses not as Rome interpreted against 
‘Judah. 


Hadassah rose her knees. 


- was awed and surprised. She would not 
have been so surprised had Heaven's 
Mount Sinai thundered the curse down 
upon her. ‘There was a solemn mystery 
in the silence that pervaded her. But 
she was not alone. For the first time in 
her life she felt the multitudinous presence 
_ of amagicsolitude. The very atmosphere 
_ around seemed crowded with congrega- 


tions, 


‘‘God of my fathers!’* she exclaimed, 
in awe, ‘‘they are here to answer me!” 
When Hadassah, by impulse, said to 
my lord Bishop, ‘I will consult my 
dead !"".. she not herself. 


Much less did she think “they”, so far 


away, had heard her; still less that they 
would come from the so far away to an- 
swer her. But were they so far away,? 


Are they not so near to every one of us? 


In their invisible presence Hadassah 


had no question to ask. All her ques- 


tionings had gone up to her fathers’ God. 
What, then, were these congregations now 
sO near? Were they the angels of her 
presence? And so. many of them too? 
Oh, that Hebrew child felt at that mo- 
ment that she was dwelling in the very 
centre of the Eternal; there was no need 
to ascend to Heaven to find out His 
abode ! 

Hadassah took up her Hebrew Bible 


and, opening it by impulse, sat down and — 


read: 
‘‘And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba, 


~and went toward Haran. And he lighted 


upon a certain place, and tarried there 
all night, because the sun was set; and he 
took the stones ‘of that place and put 
them for his pillows, and lay in that 
place to sleep. And he dreamed, and 


behold a ladder set up on the earth, a 


and the top of it reached to heaven: and 
behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending onit. * * * And Jacob 
awaked out of his sleep, and he said, 


Surely the Lord is in this place; and 1 


knew it not. And he was afraid, and 
said, How dreadful is this place ! This is 
none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven,”’ 
Here was light for that Hebrew child. 
‘‘The Temple of God !’’ she ‘mused, 


“The temple of God, which my father 
Jacob found ere Solomon built his house. 
What have I, his daughter, to do with 
Rome and her temples? I also see the 


angels ascending and descending. This 
shall be my house; here will I consult my 


dead till I have read the mighty mystery of 


my race 
Moved by her own volition, the Jewess 
turned to the closing chapters of the 


Mosaic books. She trembled as she did . 


so; for they were the great Lawgiver’s 


legacy of blessings and cursings left to 


his sacred people. This, my lord Bishop 
of Arundel had read to Hadassah a hun- 


| dred times, until at last he forbore in very 


mercy, himself alarmed at the horror 


which his reading and interpretation pro- | 


duced upon the maiden’s mind. In- 
spired now with a superhuman 


| she turned to the terrible chapter which 
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up to this moment she had never herself 
read, though so often heard from my lord 
Bishop’ s mouth. 

She read the dispensation of blessings 
. and paused. 

would to God, she said, ‘‘my 
people had dwelt under its wing for- 
ever.’ 

My lord Bishop was also in the habit 
of pausing at this point, for the purpose 
of impressing duly. upon the maiden’s 
mind how the stiff-necked children of 
Jacob were about to lose all this favor 
of heaven. — 

The maiden had fain closed the beak, 
but some superior power held her ‘to the 
task and she read the dispensation of 
_ curses to the end of the chapter. | 

Here my lord Bishop was in the habit 
of making his final pause, closing his 
reading very much like a judge at the end 
of a death sentence. Then my lord Bish- 
op would go away with the orthodox 
black cap on his head, leaving Hadassah 
and her Jewish tribe on the scaffold. Yet 
to Hadassah herselt the mercy of Holy 
Mother Church was offered. What could 
my lord Bishop offer more than this? 

Hadassah was again about to close the 
book, now in despair. | 

“Child, read |’? said a voice. 

‘‘God of Jacob !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘the 


Daughter of the Voice that of old spoke to: 


our people, speaks to me !’’ 


Directed now by some invisible guide | 


read: 

__ “And it shall come to pass, when all 
these things are come upon thee, the bless- 
ing and the curse, which I have: set be- 
fore thee, and thou shalt call them to 
mind among all the nations whither the 
Lord thy God hath driven thee. . 

And shalt return unto the Lord thy 
God; and shalt obey his voice according 
to all that I command thee 
and thy children, with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul; 

‘That the Lord thy God will turn thy 
captivity, and have compassion upon 
’ thee, and will return and gather thee 
from all the nations, whither the Lord 
thy God hath scattered thee. 


“Tf any of thine be driven out unto the [{ 


outermost parts of heaven, from thence 
will the Lord thy God gather thee, and 
from thence will he fetch thee: 


“And the Lord thy God will bring 


thee into the land which thy fathers pos- 
sessed, and thou shalt possess it, and he 


this day, thou | her daily. 


will do thee good, and multiply thee 
above thy fathers. 
the Lord thy God will circum- 
cise -thine heart, and the heart of thy | 
seed, to love the Lord thy God with ail ae 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, that 
thou mayest live. | 
‘‘And the Lord thy God will put all 
these curses upon thine enemies; and on 
them that hate thee, which persecuted 
thee.’” 3 
Oh, this was new interpretation, in- 
deed ! Hadassah was consulting her dead 
to some purpose; and they were expound- 
ing Jewish mystery to their daughter. She 
learned from them more that afternoon 
than ever my lord Bishop had taught her. 
As by one mighty instinct, she under- 
stood in a moment the book of her race. 


It was the book of her people’s destiny 
which Moses read ages ago. 


There was 
a Divine and everlasting #tending in all 
this. The curse was but as the ordin- | 
ance of night which follows the day; the’ 
day shall come again more gloriously. 
The book of Hebrew fate was, after all, 
no more terrible than one’s horoscope. 
This was the Divine horoscope of: the 
chosen people which the Jewish fathers 
cast and ‘read with a grand understand- — 
ing- Hadassah understood it now; and 
she quickly rose to the sublime concep-— 
tion that to be predestined everlastingly 
is to be accursed as well as to be blessed. 
There is rio sounder philosophy than this, 
of human this Het or human destiny. 
But with this Hebraic understanding, 
came a yearning in Hadassah’s mind to 
be with her people. She could no longer 
remain in the home of the Christian; no 
longer feast on Christian loves. She 


-hungered and thirsted for the curse. Her 


race was still under it. 
nated her. 


The curse fasci- 
The fascination grew upon 
She resolved to fly to her 
people and, with them, bear their curse — 
of ages. It was at this supreme moment — 
that Hadassah comes to the reader in — 


this story. 


(CHAPTER 
HaADAssAn’s VisION OF HER RACE. 


Lapy De LEon was confounded and 


thrown into unspeakable consternation 
when Hadassah made known her p 
She plead with the maiden to forego that 
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which had nurtured her. The lady con- 
jured her by the loves which had been 
_ davished on her; pictured the outcast con- 
dition of her race and sought to ‘make 
Spain hideous by re-telling the tragedy 


which bereft her at her birth, of a mother. © 


But it was all in vain that the lady plead. 
Hadassah resolved to go to Spain even 
because of that tragedy, to gather the 
remnant ‘of her people Tani, if any re- 


mained in that land so dreadful to Jewish 


‘ memories. At length the lady reproached 
her with ingratitude; but she repented 
of it immediately, for it struck the maiden | 
to the heart without moving her from her 
purpose. But there was one deeper chord 
yet to be touched. It was that of the 
_ maiden’s love for her son and of his an- 
swering love for Hadassah. : 
Lady De Leon invoked Love's omnipo- 
tence to stay the maiden’s flight. She 
conjured Hadassah by the magicof that 
love. Love was almost the victor. ~ 
‘‘Oh, Hadassah, my child,’’ the lady 
plead, ‘‘renounce forever a race that you 
have never known,—a race that is nothing 
to you, only in blood. Your father is 
dead; your mother, an angel who passed 
away from earth ere memory dawned in 
your mind. I,—I, Hadassah, have been the 
only earthly mother of your life. Oh, 
forsake us not, Hadassah, my child! Think 
of the desolation of my sonif he returns 
and finds you fled from the home that has 
nurtured you and the loves that have 
grown up so sweet to us all. I know not 
that you have one of your immediate kin 
in all Europe. All the links of your fam- 
ily are in Babylonia. We alone are your 
kin. Ours is the kinship of love—a kin- 
ship, my child, greater than that of the 
Jewish family all unknown to you. Baron 
Leon and myself have long looked 


upon youas the future bride ofoursonRich- | 


_ ard. But a gulf has lately come between us. 
Spite of. ec Christian training, you have 
become the Jewess. As the Jewess, my son 
‘can never wed you. No, no, I dare not, 
permit Richard De Leon to marry other 
than a Christian maid. Oh, Hadassah, 
_ child, renounce your outcast people and 
be henceforth a Christian, truly ! Choose, 
Hadassah, choose: your love or your race!”’ 
*‘God of my fathers, helpme! I have 
chosen! My race !”’ | 3 
‘‘Hadassah! Hadassah !’’ 
But the maiden heard not. She had 
swooned at Lady De Leon’s feet. | 


The Jewess is alone in her chamber 
with the tempest of her grief. The hour 
pass. The fountain of tears is dry; but 


the anguish of parting is uponher. ‘Fis— 


night. To-morrow she flies from ‘De 
Leon castle and from England to Spain,— 
Spain, thrice accursed to her race, yet the 
land ofher. birth. She dare not abide the 
return of the young De Leon. To part 
from him in person, she feels would be 
woe unutterable. ’*Tis best thus. She 


has written him love’s mortal farewell. . 


There is agony of parting enough in her 
epistle.. She can endure no more—no 
more. | 
’Tis near midnight. De Leon Castle 
is wrapt insilence. All are asleep with- 
in, excepting the Jewess. She is restless 
on her couch. She has not undressed. 


_ The maiden expects no respite that night 


to the anguish of her soul. Rest to her 
body is all she seeks to give her strength 
for the terrible ordeal of parting from 
Lady De Leon on the morrow. But. the 
maiden cannot rest upon her couch. She 
rises.and paces the room for relief. 
“fA race that is nothing to me, only in 
blood,—only in blood!’’ 

The Jewess was dwelling upon the 
words of Lady De Leon. The lady knew 
not what a gulf she made when she in- 

-voked this Jewish blood. Only Jewish 
blood! Christian oceans have not been 
enough to drown it out ofthe world. One 
drop of Jewish blood shall speak in a 
thousand heartfulls and bubble up after 
generations have forgotten where the mix- 
ture began ! 


The maiden kept repeating the words— 


‘‘A race nothing to me, only in blood !”’ 
until her chamber seemed full of that im- 
-mortal race in’ whose veins had flowed 
‘‘only Jewish blood.’’ | 

Say what ye may, O, wise men of Ath- 
ens, spirits do congregate in the midnight 
hours. The Grecian brain of a Glad- 
stone may doubt it; but the Jewish brain 
of a Beaconsfield knows it, 

Hadassah felt the spirits of her magic 
race around her, and she talked to them 
as beings present and tangible. They 
who think the dead are not tangible, 


know but little of spirit presence. They - 


—the immortal dead—are as the essence 
of all things tangible to those who dwell 


with them. To the great globe which 


we inhabit, the souls of our races dead 
are what the Infinite Parent Soul is to the 


_vast universe. Thus was Hadassah with ~ 
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her race now; and she talked with them. 

But the curse was uppermost with the 
maiden,—not that which fell upon her 
‘ancient people, making them a hiss and 
a by word in all lands, but this curse of 

separation from her love. 

curse! The curse!’’ she wail- 
ed, ‘‘Oh, I did invoke it upon mine own 
head; but I meant not this parting from 
young Richard De Leon. I will go out 
with my people; but forbid not my love. 


Let me cherish that, if only in memory. 


Divorce not our.souls. Divorce me not 
_ from him/ Then will I be ready to do 
your dread bidding.”’ 

As she thus conversed with them in the 
anguish of her soul, a thick darkness 
seemed for a moment to gather around 
her. It was as though a veil had been 
let down about her. The lamp in the 
room grew dim. 


_ but it burnt steadily, yet like an infini- 


tesimal flame. At length the lamp disap- 


peared from her gaze; yet from the place 


where it had stood she discovered a | 


thread of light ascending to the very arch 
of her chamber. Excepting this, the 


room seemed now in total darkness: 


With the outward change, a feeling came 
over her senses almost Tike that o 
cation. There was something of pain 
in this, but not of mortal agony, for she 
struggled not against it: the suffocation 
pervaded her as an influence; ; it came 
not upon her as a grip seizing her. Nor 
was the sensation beyond the ticking of,a 
few seconds; she could have held her 
breath longer; and then the suffocation 
passed and she breathed freely. But 


now some wondrous change had come in 


her very self, and a change as wondrous 
had been wrought in her surroundings. 


She stood in a realm of ineffable light, 
while from a cloud, that opened a 


gazed, came into her presence a con 

athered to 
ne of these 
He’seemed to emerge 


ation of spirits evidently , 
er from the ancient days. 
her. 


together from the mystic cloud and drew 
nigh until he stood within the very circle | 


of her presence. She felt, as he approach- 
ed, that he was drawing from her some- 


thing of her materialself, while her inner 
self went out and blended with his soul-— 


. essence, and by this she was made con- 
scious that she was meeting one from 
whom she had drawn the fountain of her 
life. He was her ancestor who had strug- 


| all their vision upon the 


She looked towards it, | 
thinking its light was dying in itssocket, 


suffo- 


gled up through the dark avenue of ages 
to meet his daughter of the modern times. 
Her gaze dwelt not upon his form or 
stature, nor could she have .afterwards 
told whether he was of towering iy 4 
or like a diminutive Alexander in hi 
greatness. Her raptured eyes centred 
orious majesty 
of genius’that’sat upon his countenance. 
Upon his head, was a crown, but no 
crown that had been placed by hands,— 
not even by the hands of immortals. 
His crown was a part of himself—his 
soul’ s pinnacle—the creation of his own 
genius. In the front of his crown was a 
jewel which was to it as the eye of man_ 
‘to his forehead, and all the refulgence of — 
his soul, rarer than the essence of his 
irit form, shone in that jewel as though 
the Infinite soul was’ gazing out through 
His jewel, like his crown, was the 
creation of his genius. It was a flaming 
harp; for he was the King of Praise: he 


~ was David, the Psalmist king ! 


Glorious Sire the maiden exclaim- 

ed, ‘*‘Speak! What would you with me, 
your daughter ?”’ 

The spirit spoke not, but pointed to 
the band in the distance that had come 
with him. The cloud had now formed’ 
into a pavilion, the curtains of which 
were drawn. The congregation opened 
and arrayed themselves on either side 
-and forth from their midst came one 
clothed as a High Priest of his people.~ 
In his hand he held a scroll which gently | 
flowed down to the ground as he ap- 
proached and stopped at the , curtain of — 


the pavilion. 


Priest of leracl, read,"’ said the | 
irit of the Psalmist, “Daughter of 
vid, listen, for this have we come unto 
thee. 
‘‘Read, Priest of Israel; I will obey !’’ 
she re lied. 
With this, the Hig rh Priest in. 
Hebrew from the held 
in his hand: 
‘‘Now the Lord, the God of our fath- 


ers, spake unto Abraham. and said, ‘Get 


thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, 
unto a land that I will show thee: And 
I will make of thee a great people, and. 
I will bless thee, and make thy namie 
| great, and thou shalt be a blessing: And 

will bless them that bless thee; and 
. curse them that curseth thee; and in thee © 


shall all the families of the earth be bless- 
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ed.’ So our father, obeyed, 
and departed as the Lord had spoken 


unto him.”’ 


Thus read the High Priest; and David 
again addressed his daughter: 

‘“‘Understandeth thou, child of David, 
the mystery of thy people’ s destiny?”’ 

‘‘I do—I do! This, then, is the text of 
their destiny! This, the mystery of their 


curse!. ‘Tis the God of our fathers who 
hath led us into every land !’’ 

The congregation bowed their head in 
answer. 


Ahis is wonderful the maiden 
exclaimed. “I comprehend it now. The 


angel of the Covenant hath ever led our 


people—never forsaken them even for a 

moment. Under the curse, as under the 

blessing, he hath ever led us!’’ _ 
“‘Daughter of David,’’ answered the 


_ spirit of her ancestor, “thou readest our 


mystery aright. He hath ever led us; 
under the curse as under the blessing. 
And we are also angels of the Covenant 
leading our people. We have come to 
Get thee out of this land. We 
will guide thy feet to Spain, but thou 
shalt return leading a remnant of our peo- 


ple hither—for here shall our people flour-. 


ish and here shall they come from under 
the curse... Go thoy to the tomb of the 
covenant. 
daughter of David.’’ 

_ The Spirit of her race ended; and the 


maiden, bending her. knees, lifted her. 


eyes in ecstacy to Heaven and exclaimed: 
‘‘God of my fathers, David's daughter 
praiseth thee!”’ 


She arose and looked around. She. 
All was as before the vision. 


was alone. 
opened. Her lamp burned brightly; her 
bed seemed to invite her to its embrace. 

She threw herself upon it and slept peace- 


fully till the morning sun shone on the 


towers of De Leon castle. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Gomnc Our Unper THE Curse. 
WHEN Hadassah ‘left her chamber ‘to 


seek her maid, Miriam, to hasten their 
_ departure that day, she found Castle. De 


Leon alive with joyous bustle. . The 
Baron and his son had returned from 


Court in royal spirits, the young De Leon 
having been 


gracefully received. by Char- 
les II. and treated with marked consider- 
ation by his chief Minister, Sir William 


There will we meet thee, O, 


Tempk, one of Baron De Leon’s most 
esteemed friends. Scarcely had the maid- 
en taken in a full comprehension of that 
morning's event ere she found herself in 
blissful bewilderment, clasped in the man- 
ly arms of her Christian nian weeping on 
his bosom. | 

‘*‘Look up, Hadassah. Look up, my 
beloved. Why, thou art weeping. Thou 


must be all sunshine to-day, love. Give = __ 


me joy—joy Hadassah! The king hath 
received me most graciously. Joy for us 
both, my beloved! Thou shalt soon be 


| etn at Court, thyself, as my bride. 


won my mother’s consent to our union 
ere I went, and thrice enhanced was the 
royal reception by the blissful anticipa; 
tion that, soon, thy Richard would re- 
turn to Court to present his bride to. the 
queen and noble dames of England. 
Why, what aileth thee, Hadassah! Is 
this news to provoke my lady love to 
tears? Thou weepest as 'twere the heart- | 
break, and not a flood of joy. There— 
there; let me dry thine eyes with kisses - 


‘and on thy sweet lips seal love’s betro- 


thal.’’ 


must not be. Shame on this weakness, 
-when I should be adamant. 
Richard De Leon, fold me not to thy 


Nay—nay, 


heart again; for a curse is on my —_ 
curse, Hadassah !’’ 
am a Jewess!’’ 
‘‘Thou art my beloved, dearest Hadas- 
sah; and soon. shalt “thou be Richard De 


‘Leon’ s bride.’’ 


“Richard, we will at once seek thy 


| mother; she will tell thee that of which 
| Hadassah hath no heart to speak. Nay, 


Richard, touch me not again now. Link 
not thy. hand in mine asof yore: I can- 
not bear it,—I cannot bear it! Let go 
my hand, Richard. Thine is a coal of 
fire to mine !’’ 

Baron De Leon was with his lady; and 
she, with tears of a mother’ s heart-ache, 


not unmixed with a passion of reproach 


touching Hadassah’s Jewish waywardness, 


was telling her husband of the present -__ 


family trouble and of Hadassah's resolve 
to seek her people, forsaking her foster 
parents and choosing her outcast race, as 
weighed against her love. The noble 
Baron listened with a serious and sadden- 
ed spirit, nor spoke till his lady had told 
her story. He comprehended, better 


| than his wife, the peculiar case,- and ap-  - 


proved of. the maiden’s resolve rather : 
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bride of his son; but he confessed to him- 


he have her be; thus would he have her | 
do. He was placed now as judge for his 


. covenant with ~David and his comrades, 


- loves; but the alienation of Hadassah 


- been a faithful deed to the living and the 


~yearning -and deep reverence, looked 


~ his son to a seat beside them. 


am about to ‘tell you the entire story of 
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than condemned it. The fondest wish 
of his parental heart was to see the daugh- 
ter of the-princely David of Nassau the 


self at once that were Hadassah his own 
daughter and he the Jew, thus would 


Hebrew brother. He remembered his 
and the covenant which had been made | 
between the fathers could be with justice | 
and fidelity confirmed in their children’s 


from her race would be the betrayal of 
his covenant with David. Had not the 
maiden, herself, thus chosen to seek her 
people, the gift of David’s daughter to 
his son, believing her father: dead, had 


dead. But the maiden had grandly resolv- 
ed to fill her father’s place. De Leon per- 
ceived this, and with a prouder parental 
love for the maiden, confessed how much 
in soul she was like her royal-natured 
father. So De Leon resolved to decide 
for David’s child as David would himself 
have decided; but his difficult task, now, 
was to reconcile his wife and son to the 
same view.. A long silence that succeed- 
ed Lady De Leon’s tidings, she sought 
not to break, thinking her husband was 
d¢vising some wise plan to prevent Had- 
assah’s flight from their Christian home. 
_SThe sudden and impulsive entrance of 
Hadassah, followed “by his son, relieved 
the noble De Leon and presently decided 
him upon his course. The maiden ‘as 
quickly decided, for she saw at aglance 
that Lady De Leon had told him all. For 
an instant, Hadassah stood, and with 


upon them, and then she threw herself 
= her knees before them crying in an 
agony of passionate love: | 
ather—mother; bless thy child ere 

she departs!’”" 
Baron De Leon rose in his parental 
stateliness and, lifting the maiden, pressed — 
her in silence, to his heart, then, seating. 
her between himself and wife, beckoned 


‘*Hadassah, my child,’’ he began, ‘I. 


your family (which as yet you only partly 
know) and for the first time to reveal the 
covenant made between your father, Sir 
David of Nassau, and myself, —unknown 


draw thou freely, for it is thine. 
approve thy holy purpose and “bless 
Hadassah | 


even to “my wife.”’ 


Thereupon, Baron De. acs related all 


that is known to the reader of the story 


of Hadassah’s family and revealed the 
circumstance of their covenant in the 
tomb of old Israel of Cordova. Every 
word he uttered: confirmed the maiden’s 


resolve to seek her people; and when he © 
urpose to lead — 


told her father’s last great p 
his people to England, her poe es rose to a 
pitch of sublime inspiration; for she re- 


membered the vision of the night before — 
and felt that Heaven had called her to — 


fulfill her father, David’s, part. In turn 
she told of the vision. De Leon believed » 
it to be but a dream, yet discovered in it 


some mysterious promptings to her from — 


the other world. Then, taking his jewel of 


the covenant from his neck and placing it 


around her own, he said: | 
This jewel, Hadassah, has never till 
now left its keeper since thy father gave 
ittome. I endow thee with it. Bear “ 
in thy sojourning. It will be thy 

ian talisman. arry but a week with us 
and I will go with thee to the seaboard. 


My yacht i is at Portsmouth. Thou shalt 
sail in her and my captain and crew shall 


guard thee while in Spain, and from, the 
wealth which thy father left with es 
So do 


my daughter.’’ 


The week passed ,—alas, too quickly f for 


the hearts of those to be separated! 
Hadassah lost nothing of her exalted’ = 
thusiasm toward her people; but she felt 
all the’agony of parting.- She was in- 
spired by Heaven’s mission to her, but 
still she was going “out with her people 


might lead her, beyond their promise 


that she should return to England. Con-. 


cerning the fulfilment of her love with 


Richard De Leon, she knew nothing; she ~ 
dared no more than to hope. She felt — 
she was doomed in -life to obey. press 


superior will. She had chosen h 


first and the law ,of her race she must 
first obey. 


‘The day of parting wasa day of deep 
anguish to all. 
gone with her to the ends of the earth, 
and the noble Baron would willingly have 
accompanied her to Spain; but Hadassah 


Young Richard had fain 


-under the curse of ages.. Nor did she — | 
know whither the spirits of her race — 


would not permit it. She would go out — 
alone, she said, with her maid Miriam— 


_ alone, under the curse which her fathers _ 
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had bonne for two thousand years. Her 
lover made one last effort at parting to 
follow her; but she waved him back 


_ with love’s passionate outburst: 


‘‘Nay, Richard De Leon; follow me 
not; hinder me not: the doomed are. sa- 


cred as the blessed !”’ 


dred years. 
a vast piece of common land, in the sub- 


CHAPTER IX. 
RETURN OF THE JEWS TO ENGLAND. 


THE JEws were returning to England | 


banishment of four hun- 
heir tents: were pitched on 


after their lon 


urbs of London, where has since risen 
one of the principal Jewish * quarters of 


that great city which their commercial gen- - 


ius and potency have helped to make more 
than the rival of antique Babylon. 


The scene was as picturesque as ever 


the eye fell upon. It possessed at once 
all the barbaric splendor and charm of 
an immense gipsy encampment, with the 
classic elaboration and tone of a people 


‘ who had given civilizations to a world in 


which they were still as migrants, seeking 


‘an unfulfilled destiny. 


It was early night. The moon was 
rising. Stars innumerable were peeping 
out. A hundred fires of the vast en- 
campment gave the effects of a peculiar 


_ romance to a scene most charming to the 


sense. 


The people of the tribe were grouped . 


in allsorts of positions. Some,who seemed 
to be Elders, were here and there in 
knots engaged in deep earnest conversa- 
tion; while other and younger men took 
up their duty as guard in the encamp- 


ment or silently stole to the outposts to | 


watch. There was dramatic action every- 
where, not loud, but intense and full of 
life, and the spirit of a general expecta- 
tion palpitated in the very atmosphere. 
These people were a company of in- 
fluential Jews from Holland,—a country 
that had already felt and acknowledged 


_ the inspiring commercial genius of that 


~wondrous people, so long outcasts among 
y had been organized 


all nations. 
and sent to England by a princely Jew, 
Ben Israel, who was venerated by his 


tribe for his rare and royal character. 


Levi, a venerable Hebrew and trusted 
servant of Ben Israel, was in charge’ of 
the companies. from Holland; but it was 
observed, on their embarkation at Am- 


our tribe were come. 


| Jew in every land. 


sterdam, that he was joined by one even 
more patriarchal in bearing than himself 
and who, from his garb and_ character, 
seemed to be directly from the East. If 
more was known of the latter among their 
principal men, it was not made a subject 
of conversation; yet it was evident to all 


that old Levi was much under his guid- 


ance: this, however, may have been be- 
cause he was a Patriarch from the sacred ~ 
land of their forefathers. 


These Israelites from Holland had ar- 


rived several days ago, and, though they 


were camped on ground which had been 
“purchased by the agents of Ben Israel, 


they’ were anxious to disperse. They 
were in no way wishful to attract too 
much attention, lest by so doing they 
should provoke the cupidity of the Gen- 
tiles, or stir up, by a display of their 
landing, that fanatical aversion of their 
race which still prevailed in nearly all 
Christian countries. 

On this night, the people of the en- 
campment were expecting the arrival of 
a large addition of Jews from Spain, 
whose leader, strange to say, was—a 
woMAN! The Patriarch from the East 
had gone to meet them. 

‘‘Rebecca, I would the remnants of 
[Tam not trustful 
of the Christian's}ove !’’ 

Thus spoke old ‘Levi, as he came with 
his wife to the foreground of the encamp- 
ment. 
strongly marked countenance; and it was 


evident that his mood was one of dis- 


quietude and suspicion. Rebecca partook 
of the influence; but, with a woman’s 
instinct to drive the dark spirit of fore- 
boding from her husband, she answered: 

“Yet, Levi, hath the king of England 
promised fair.’ 

“So did a Christian. king give us good 
quit of this fair land. Bah!—a Chris- 
tlan’s covenant; and toa Jew! When 
was it kept, Rebecca ?”” 

It was of the remnant from Spain that 


old Levi expressed his anxiety, coupled — Z 


with a distrust of the Christian’s love and 
a bitter contempt for all Christian cov- 


-enants made with the Jew. He had re- 


plied with a passionate intensity that 


seemed to describe, in. an‘ outburst,'the ~ 


long suffering of his people finding vent 
at last. It was, however, but as the im- 
pulse of expression, voiced for a moment. 
The habit of restraint was still upon the 
It was the habit the 


There was deep trouble in his 
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race had worn down through the ages. 
Old Levi was conscious he had thrown it 
off for an instant; but, pursuing the mem- 
ories called up by the return of his Pe: 
ple, he added reflectively: 

«Tis now four hundred years, since 


Edward banished us from 


shores.’’ 
‘‘More than ber hundred, ‘is it not, 


Levi ?’’ enquired Rebecca, rather with a | 


motive to compose her husband’s mind 
by conversation than to irritate him by 


the subject: ‘‘More than four hundred; 
is it not ?’’ 
‘“‘Ay, so I think; maybe a score; yet I 


am n + certain that it be as much; but 


trouble me not, Rebecca, now. with. thy 


questions;’’ he replied, with the manner 


of one not desiring to dissipate the beer | 


den of his thoughts. 

Leaving: his wife as though for the pur- 
pose of again inspecting the security of 
the encampment, he dispatched his son, 
Reuben, to the outpost to bring him 
quick tidings of any approach; and then 
he returned, but did not rejoin Rebecca. 


There in the foreground, awhile, Levi 


_ stood, leaning on his staff, with head up- 
lifted to the star-lit heavens in which the 
moon had now ascended high. The in- 
fluence of the night seemed to compose 
him, for the promise of oracular nature 
was as fair as had been the promise of 
the king to give the Jews a welcome to 
England and the protection of his royal 
favor. Gradually, the old man bowed 


his head upon his breast,-well nigh hid- 


ing his face in his iron-grey beard; and 
thought long and deeply on the match- 
less, but awe-inspiring, history of his 
antique race. 

‘*Voices in the distance cried one 
of the guards. f 

‘‘They come !’’ exclaimed Levi, arous 
ing from his revery. ‘‘The God of ‘Jacob 
be praised !’’ 

_ There was tumult without, but not of 


suspense relieved. An alarm was borne. 


on the breeze. The camp was startled 
from its profound silence. 


‘‘Out with our young men !’’ shouted 


Levi, ‘“The spoiler is upon us!’’ 
: For a few moments, there was a hush. 
~ Perchance it had been a false alarm. But 
Levi was anxious for his son’s report. 
‘*Ho, Reuben! my son! Reuben; 
where art thou ?’’ he called. 
‘‘What, ho! old man?’’ responded : a 


personage who entered having 


‘in 


evidently evaded or broken through the 


guard. 
Christian exclaimed the Jew, 
mixed with concern. 
‘‘Halha! At thy call, Levi!” laughed 


the mysterious personage who had thus 


wrised the camp. | 
e h was sardonic. The old man 
fancied it burdened with Christian mal- — 


ice. It was in an age, even then, when 
Christian ‘malice portended something 
direful to the Jew. 


In ansinstant, the low anxious hum- 
| ming 4 the voices of the people was_ 
changed, by the intrusion, to cries of 


alarm from the women, and now, by the 
sardonic seeming of the laugh, to anger 
from the men as the latter leapt to their 
feet. ‘Quick as the action of soldiers, 
the intruder was surrounded by a troop 
of resolute young Jews, who brought the : 
butts of their firelocks, with a warning 
thud, upon the ground.. : 
: The scene was striking in its entire 
aspect, but the picture which the person- 
age himself made in it, was supremely so; 
and yet there was no dramatic affecta- - 
tion in him, excepting, perhaps, his — 
entre; which now seemed quite in 
character,—for there was something in 
his manner that proclaimed his presence 
to be an event as marked as the surprise, 

He stood. in the circle like a classical 
spirit of the night who had answered to 
the call. He was almost woman-like in 


his grace of form in which, however, | 


there was much physical prowess at rest; t; 
while in his dark eye there was a ic 


fascination that revealed, at a glance, he | 


was nO common man. Be he whom he 
might, spirit or mortal, his was a soul of 
matchless intellectual daring. Such had | 
been the fancy of an artist at the mo-~ 
ment. His dress was courtly; yet there 


_ was something of the soldier in his bear- - 


ing as he confronted the armed men. 


‘He had likely commanded a legion for 


there was no fear, but the lightning pow- 

er of a leader, i in his eye; and he wore a 
sword ready to his hand, vet to which 
he gave no emphasis, as though he could 


| disarm the troop with a word. , 
I called not thee!’’ observed old - 


Levi, with severity, breaking the silence — 
which had grown oppressive, for the 
oung men, now somewhat awed by the 
action, lest, ps, the personage was _ 
from the icing himself, awaited the 
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prompting from their Elders and explan- 
of the intrusion at that untimely. 
-**Thou hast no business in our camp.”’ 
The mysterious individual smiled 4 pro- 
voking answer; evidently a denial to the 
old man’s assertion; he Aad business there. 
‘**Get thee gone, lest our young men do 
thee harm !’’ commanded Levi. ‘‘Thou 


_ arta Christian, and hath no business with 


‘‘Be not angered, good Levi. I am 
not guite a Christian. But there; I will 
uerade at home.”’ 
the-strange personage, throwing 
off his court] lifted his beaver 
shook back the dark brown locks from a 
forehead that Lucifer himself might have 
envied for its intellectual subtilty. 
**Thy torch, Reuben !’’ exclaimed Levi, 
cageany seizing a flambeau from the hand 
of his son, and throwing its gleam across 
the person of him who had thus-challenged 
‘*Who art thou ?’’ he asked with a puz- 
zled manner. ‘‘I cannot recognize thee. 
_ Mine eyes are no longer sightful. I 
know thee not.”” 


But Reuben sent up a shout of joy, and - 


_ the young men had fallen back as the light 
- of the torch fell upon the uncovered 
countenance of the man who had caused 


so much alarm, while Rebecca, who had_ 


heard his voice, broke the circle and 
threw her arms about his neck: 

Sir Judah, our master’s son!’’ 

And the news, echoed by voices through- 
out the camp, went ringing on the night 
breeze. 

‘*Yea, it is the boy,’’ observed Levi, at 
length; but there was a strange mixture of 
_ fondness and dissatisfaction in his tone. 
it well with thee, good Levi ?’’ 


enquired Judah, taking the old man’s 


hand in a familiar grip, the simple affec- 
tion of his boyhood welling up in his 
heart, overleaping for the moment, in the 
tide of early memories, the later tumults 
of his daring ambitious soul. bee 
Sir Judah ‘and old Levi had not met for 
several years, David of Nassau’s son being 
in the service of young William, Prince 
of Orange, and now engaged in a diplo- 
matic mission at the court of William’s 
uncle, Charles IJ of England. 

*Ts it well with thee, good Levi?’’ 


he repeated, for the old man was silent, | 
and Judah well 


well knew that this. signified 


‘ 


] 


moth nor mildew.”’ 


Levi loved his master’s son as much as, 
he loved his own son, Reuben, but he ~ 
condemned nearly os the young 
man did, not comprehending his methods. , 


‘He understood his master, David, but 
‘not this. modern Solomon which had béen 
born of David’s line. 


‘*] had known thee, Judah, at once, 


_and thou hadst not given our people this 


unseemly terror at thy coming, but for 
thy Christian garb,’’ the old man said, 
his intense antipathy overlooking the 


solicitous enquiry. 


‘Why, man, look not with such dis- 
gust upon my courtly suit: it hath no 


“ like not thy garb, Judah. Nay, by 
our ancient covenant, I like it not!”” 
‘‘Yet; Levi, hath it served our people | 
well,— aye, well in England, where I 
most would have it well.’’ eet 
‘And yet boy, I like it not.’’ 7 
‘‘Thou art too exacting, Levi, in thine 


ancient ways. As friend and advocate 


of young Prince William’s cause, I have 
been welcomed at the Court of Charles 
of England, where, had I been offensive _ 
as the Jew, the Turk had made a better 
servant for the house of Nassau.'’ 
‘‘What! didst deny thy race and faith? 
Didst turn a Christian in the deed as in the 
seeming? Shame, Judah, shame! Thy 
apostacy, boy, for the sake of princes’ 
smiles and courtly favors, will break thy 
father’s heart. Would our people had 
turned their face toward the East and not 
come hither!’’ 
‘‘Nay, good Levi, I denied no race, 


confessed no faith.’’ 


‘‘What sayest thou, then?’’ 
came on William’s business.’’ 
‘¢Art thou not known at the Court of 
this Christian king? Thy father said 
, Judah who had won us welcome — 
here.’ 
‘*Yes, I am known for what I am— 


ambassador of good to the house of Nas- 


sau. But no more of'this, Levi. - Con- 
fession is not my vice, nor repentance of 
my ways, my virtue. Be satisfied with 
my father, David’s, word that Ais son 
hath prepared in England a welcome 
resting place, for the wandering race which 
not even thyself, old man, loves better 
ith this, the speaker left the patri- 
archal Hebrew abruptly and went directly 
to the multitude who were gathered from 
every tent to greet him; for all loved thi. _ 
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strange son of David of Nassau, though 
their pride over the accomplishment of 
what he undertook, was more pronounced 


_ than their agreement with his ways or. 


comprehension of his purposes. They 
knew that it was Judah who had obtained 
from King Charles his royal countenance 
for the return of their people to England, 
and that he was secretly aided by the 
potent friendship of young William of 
Orange who was rising as the hero Prince 
of Christendom and the first statesman of: 
the age. 

Throwing himself upon the ground in 
front of their tents, Sir Judah familiarly 
conversed with the people of the tribe 


' for several hours, until they deemed it 


prudent to retire for. the night, satisfied 
that the Jewish emigrants from _— 
could not arrive till the morning. - 


CHAPTER x. 
LANDING OF THE SOLDIERS OF THE 
COVENANT: 
THE grey dawn of morni g had scarce- 
ly ap d, ere Sir Judah, like a soldier, 


left his tent to reconnoitre; foe Levi him-- 
self was not more anxious to throw the 
mantle’ of obscurity over the migration of | | 


their people to England. 

When he returned to the encampment, 
the people were coming forth from their 
tents, and their Elders were again in 
earnest consultation concerning those 


_ expected from Spain. 


‘*Didst see the remnant of our people 
near ?”’ inquired Levi. 


“Aye, I saw but now, as 


the sun rose upon the distant city, a saci 
coming over yonder hill.’’ 

well !’’ 

**Nay, "tis ill, Levi!”’ 

‘Til, didst say? Was it not our peo- | 


- ple? Thou meanest not that the spoiler 


comes ?’” 
saw but the front of them as 


the brow.’’ 


‘‘Well, Judah ?”’ 

‘‘Nay, il, for they: hove a stand- 
ard as though a host marched hither in 
its track.”’ 


- . -6t& standard and a host! I like it | 


not, J 
“Nor do I like it; Levi. Thow saidst 
he from Babylon was with them?”’ | 


God no evil hath befallen 
bie 


myself, have been there 

-when,they landed: He from Babylon is 
young, to-day, Levi, or’ he had been 
wiser here in England.”’ 
_ ‘It is no act of his, Judah. This 
maiden, Hadassah, is-their leader. She 
hath her father’s martial. soul.. Yea, she 
doth much resemble David, my Prince, 
when he raised the standard” of the cov- 


enant.”’ 
**So, so. I had o’erlooked that. fact. 
"Tis like a woman coming. Yea, Levi, 
I confess, like I myse had 
had I been a woman.’’ ms 
‘“Thou, too, art young!’ 
*“‘Nay, old in purpose, Levi. This 
maiden hath inspiring genius, and I see 
‘she hath essayed the leader; but I must 
guard her genius with some state-craft 
_or we shall rue the part she plays in our 
concerns.” 


| **Hark, Judah, they come with singing 


as at jubilee !’’ exclaimed the old man, in 


**Tam not deaf, Levi, I had rather 
they had come with weeping than with 
singing. Well, at the worst, ’tis but a 
‘woman in her. triumph.”’ 

The mood of Judah was | 
chafed. He would have dared greater 
things, but in a statesman’s way. He 
looked ‘upon the landing of the fea in 
England as an event to his race worthy 
a hundred banners; but he wanted none 
displayed. To him, the restoration of 
the Jews to the land of Alfred, was more: 
prophetic of his people’s greater destiny _ 
_than had been their restoration to the 
land of David; but he wanted it not pro- 
claimed by jubilee andsong. He sensed 
by kindred instinct that this maiden 
coming had struck the same harp,—but 
he played its music in the: temple of. his 
daring brain; she, on the king’s highway. — 
He was in sympathy with her inspired 
genius, but was half angered with her, 
notwithstanding. 

First came.a chorus of maidens, sing- 3 


-| consternation. 


| mg, followed by a stalwart eee bearing 


_a standard with the Lion of Judah. Next, | 
two hundred ancients in gabardines. 
These were the heroes who had fought 


‘back, were sent out 


Hebrews in and 


under Sir David of Nassau. These were — 
| the knights of the covenant. These, with 
_ old Levi, were all that remained of. the 


| sons of the covenant who, half acentury 
‘‘Ay, he should be with them. The 


with the. mission to establish 
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the pars of the covenant upon ‘them. 
‘They had come to England, now, to com- 
plete their work for Israel and to lay 
down their bones in the land which they 
had chosen for their resting place. : 
The Daughter of David was the Lead- 
er and Captain of these Ancients. - She 
_ was.in her father’s stead—the name of 
her father upon her. It wasa strange 
sight with her thus—as a maiden, sup- 
porting old age—aye; as the hope of Is- 
rael, leading the embodiment of the ages 
past to a present destiny. But the curi- 


ous gazer had seen only a maiden’s fancy. 


displayed, and not a potent prophecy. 

The troop of ancients were followed 
| the body of Israelites from Spain. 

hese, in better keeping with the char- 
acter of emigrants. With the latter, was 
the Patriarch from Palestine who, though 
tis appearance was striking in his Eastern 
dress, gave no sign of enthusiasm as they 

marched along. 


Hadassah, herself, in the extraordinary 


character which a singular Providence 
had thrown upon her as leader and oracle 
of. the ancients of the co venant, was 
worthy even of a poet’s description. 


Beautiful as the star of her. own race | 


bursting to view in the splendor of a 
new dispensation of Israel—as a beauti- 


ful emblem of a re-utterance of the ever-. 


lasting covenant made with the fathers, 
was she who led her people from Spain. 


Asa Judith comirig with a host.and not a 
Her bearing was 


band of wanderers! 
that of a leader, indeed, but it was the 
matchless enthusiasm and reality of spirit 
that marked her presence and action most. 

Perhaps for 
the time she was not altogether sane. The 
mania of inspired genius was round about 
her; and so entirely had she entered into 
the character which she had assumed 
_ that even the astute young Jewish states- 
man was willing she should play it out 
for the occasion, seeing none were _pres- 
ent but his own people. Indeed, Judah 
was most affected, though most compos- 


“Here pitch we all our tents!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘and plant the standard of our 


royal race. is be our second Sion.”’ 


‘“‘A leader! A leader !’" exclaimed he 
from Palestine. | 
‘‘A woman!’’ observed Levi, “yet 
with her father’s soul in her.’’ Ma 
A spirit of the past !’’ said Judah. 


as th 
| jJand’s. t 


She had addressed thé command to 
the troop of young men. They hesitat- 
ed to obey. The command was startling: 
its execution perchance dangerous. They 
waited to hear it confirmed by the fathers. 


‘But the ancients were silent; yet some of 


them trembled with powerful emotion as 
though the mighty spirit of their  dcsveee 
had once more come over them. 
‘‘What! men of Judah, do ye fear to 
raise the standard of our race?—fear, — 
and in the presence of these heroes !"’ she 


asked, in lofty surprise, stretching her 


arm towards the ancients. 
‘«Perchance, it may offend this Chris- 
tian king,’’ cautioned the Patriarch from 


the East... 


‘‘Wherefore offend? ’*Twas 
horn .that did anoint his - head; and 
Judah’s emblem over this proud realm, 
already waves!’’. 

‘‘Maiden, we are not now in our own 


| land;’’ the ‘venerable Hebrew answered, 


“I did permit thee, when near the camp, 
to raise it. Let. that suffice.’’ 
“*Nay, O, Patriarch of Israel, let it 
this day wave above the people.’’ 
‘“‘Daughter of David, thou temptest 
me almost beyond the ‘old man’ S pru- 
dence. Yet, child, were.it thus in our 


| own land, old. as Iam, I could not bid 


thee hold!’’. .. 

‘<All lands are ours !"’. she cried, moved 
by a Divine impulse. ‘‘All lands _are 
ours by the very curse which hath for 
ages followed us! and destiny hath led 
us to these shores! give me the sacred 


‘emblem of our tribe !’’ 


“The spirit of her race hath fallen 
upon. her!’’ said the, Patriarch. 
Seizing: the standard as one inspired, 


she. said: 


‘“‘The spirits of the mighty. dead are 
moving me! Oft in the silence of the — 


mystic night, I hear their voices speak- 
ing wondrous things of Israel's 


t and 
still more wondrous. words prophetic of — 
his coming destiny. This was as. my 


native land, O, men of Jacob. 


at my very birth by the demon furies of 
Spain, the Christian knight did bear me — 


hither and his noble lady reared the Jew-. 
ish child as 'twere her own.. Yet, y 3 
_ my race, I found ye out: but till was 


ngland as my dear native land. Here | 
I seen great David's standard wave 
he, himself, had sat on Eng- 
ne—and fancied in the ages 
— since gone one of our 95 con blood 
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did chant it thus—as I do here again, O, 


England, now—thy sign and ours! Bow 


to it, men of Judah !”’ 


Carried away, as to other days, by the | 


maiden’s impassioned manner, the an- 
cients of the covenant bowed their heads 


while Hadassah, kneeling, cried in invoca-' 


tion: ‘*God of our fathers, here re-desti- 
nate the emblem of our tribe !’’ 


Hadassah was conducted to her tent 
by the Patriarch from the East, who 
seemed to have already assumed a guar- 
dianship over her; and the tribe in general 
hastened to partake of the breakfast which 
the women had prepared; for it was de- 


signed that ere the close of the morrow 


the people should disperse in various 
parts of the great city of London, hid 
from the jealous gaze of the populace. 
Thenceforth, London was to feel their 
wondrous activities without seeing the 
display of their presence. . 

But Sir Judah lingered by the planted 


_ standard, gazing upon it for awhile witha 


strange mixture of thought and emotion. 
But his book had the seal upon it. He 


_ was niot pleased for any eye to read its 


pages. Thus he stood, till the attention 


| of all was engaged elsewhere, and then he 


drew his sword and hacked the standard 
down. Cutting the ensign from its staff, 
he folded the emblem which_ Hadassah 


had consecrated, observing, 
Tis a pretty rag and, doubtless, cost 


the maiden’s fingers much industry; but 

rather be it burnt than flaunting there to 
idle gaze. This shall she have when the 
demon is gone out of her. Yet, I like 
his subject well enough,—but, not his 
methods. She is a dreamer, well, so am 
I; but I would give substantial purpose 
to my dreams. She is a mystic. My 
sister, still, in that, be it confessed, but 
I would rather hawk good pebbles about 
the streets of London than have my 
demon show himself to public - 

Sir Judah quietly sheathed his courtly 


sword; hid the pretty rag, as he styled it, 


about his person, observing, 

now to the king, to-day. To- 
morrow, to William of Orange. There’s 
business in the Netherlands in which the 
Jew must have a hand. 

But stay me awhile. I must first pay 
the tribute of my duty to him from Pales- 
tine.’ 

With Sir Judah the 


Spanish 


ious man from the sacred land of his 
fathers. 


CHAPTER XI 


HapassaAu THROWS DOWN THE . 
GAUNTLET. 


SIR Jupan of Nassau came forth from 


his conference with the Patriarch from 


Palestine.. He had told the mysterious 
man his act in cutting down the standard 


and had received information inreturn of _ 


the last meeting of the knights of the 


Covenant and the finding of Sir David’s 


daughter. 

From the story told by the Patriarch 
from Palestine, Sir Judah gathered these 
facts: When Hadassah arrived at the 
ancient city of Cordova she sought her. 
people. In this, she was aided by the 


banker to whom Baron De Leon sent her | 


with letters of unlimited credit and one 
of personal confidence, asking the Span- 
ish banker, upon the strength of some 
former claims of friendship, to aid the 
Princess Hadassah in her purpose. It 
happened, on her arrival, that a Jewish 
envoy from Holland was at the time in 
Cordova, doing important business for 
William of Orange with the King of Spain 
to checkmate Louis le Grand, who had 
aims upon the Spanish throne as well as 
upon the United States of the Nether- 


lands; for already had young William | 
conceived the design of the European — 


coalition to counterplot the insatiable 
ambitions of Louis of France. The Span- 
ish banker was united in his business with 


William’s financial agent who, in fact, 


was none other than the mysterious Jew 
from Palestine—for as such he was known 


in Holland, and by no more defined 


naming, excepting, perhaps, to the chief 
men o the tribe. 

To this 9g Se eng man from the East, 

ker introduced the Prin- 

cess Hadassah as the daughter of the 

once renowned Sir David of Nassau. The 


Patriarch from Palestine was astounded 
| by the intrdéduction. 


scarcely credit it, declaring that he was 
himself in Spain with Sir David immedi- 
ately after the tragedy in which the moth- 
er and her infant daughter had both per- 
ished. In proof of her identity, the Prin- 
cess Hadassah produced the ‘‘Jewel of 
the Covenant’’ with which she had been 
endowed by Baron De Leon, for she 


At first, he could. 
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perceived that the mysterious man from 
Palestine was one of her father’s comrades 


and a partaker of the Covenant: The 


sight of the jewel, and the memory of 
the family face of Hadassah which grew 
upon him as he gazed, affected him pow- 
erfully. At length, overcome by some 
‘strange emotion, the old man caught the 
maiden in hisarms and wept over her; 
but he explained this to Hadassah, when 
he recovered his wonted calmness, by 
telling her that he was not only her fath- 
er’s nearest kinsman, (excepting her 
brother Judah, ) but that since Sir David’s 
disappearance, in his grief over the trag- 
edy at her. birth, he had acted in her 
father’s stead as chief of the brotherhood 
of the Covenant. 
Hadassah now told her entire story to 
the Patriarch, with the revelation of her 
vision and her purpose in Spain to gath- 
er a remnant of her people and lead them’ 
to England. Sir David’s lieutenant [= 
he represented himself) declared that 
dared not disbelieve her strange story of 
the vision of her race, knowing that the 
gift of ‘‘second sight’’ had ever been the 


occasional endowment of the members | 


of Sir David’s family; and, moreover, 
that he knew her father’s latest wish was 
to lead his people to England; but when 
_ she enquired concerning the death of her 
father, he evaded her questioning. The 
Patriarch bade her act in her father’s 
| stead and call a chapter of the knights of 
the Covenant to meet her in the Tomb 
of Israel of Cordova. These summonses 
he dispatched to the comrades, counter- 
signed by himself. Sir David’s comrades 
‘had duly met her; and thus had Hadassah 
returned to England as the leader in her 
father’s stead. Such was the old man’s 
story, told to her ne Sir Judah 
of Nassau. 
__ When Sir Judah came forth from the 
old man’s tent he was in deep and ruffled 
thought. His methods of diplomacy 
were evidently perplexed by this maiden. 
He passed the encampment, thus musing: 
‘‘My sister hath indeed the martial 
soul of our father. 
lioness and capable of the most sublime 
audacity. She hath genius marvelous of 


cast—aye, she hath inspired genius. . That 


is dangerous, most dangerous in these 
times. The world understands it not to- 
day. Ofold, she had been the Judith 
_of our people. She reminds me of the 


traditions of him of Babylonia who es- 


of love: 


moved me to-day. 


She is fearless as a- 


sayed the part of Messiah sad perished 


scaffold. blood of race will 

peak, tho intervene! By 
the memory T think were Hadas- 
sah our David, she would essay the part 
of Messiah to-day, did opportunity pre- 


‘sent. Nay, we must have no more such. 


I abhor a failure as Nature abhors a vacu- 


um. She will cross me at every bent of 


my purpose. I yearn to embrace the 
maid, yet could reprove her at every kiss 
Hadassah, thou 
canst not dream how rauch thou hast 
Oh, if I dared reveal 
—nay, that must not I must away, 
or the maid will conquer me. _ By all my 
dreams, were she not my sister—out upon 
me; I am growing love sick. I must to 
Charles at once, to dissipate my thoughts 
in state policies,and then to William. 


QO, Hadassah, my sister, be thy Judah’s 


love henceforth thy shield.’’ 


Wheft Hadassah came forth from her 
tent with the Patriarch from Palestine, 
she was startled from her blissful ecstacy 
and struck as by a sudden mighty blow. 

The standard which she had planted 


In her triumph as a leader was gone! — 


This was the sudden comprehension of 


*her brain. 


‘*God of our fathers ! whose hand hath 


struck our people now ?’’ she gasped. 


The revulsion of nature was terrible. 
For a year, and amid the excitement. of 
an almost supernatural experience, the 
intensities of her being had been strained 


to the beautiful triumph of the present 


moment, of seeing her tribe in England, 
led by herself to these shores. Hence 
the sudden snapping of the cord was 
as a stroke of death to her. 


But the spirit had departed! ‘The 


demon had been cast out of her! Judah 
had exorcised him by hacking down her 
banner. : 

When the maiden recovered, or, to so 
express it, when Self returned to her do- 
minion, she approached the spot where 
she had planted the standard. 

Whose hand did this?’’ she inquired, 
now in subdued surprise. ‘‘I see no 
enemy of our people near. All is peace 
throughout the camp. Whose hand, 


‘sir, hacked it down ?’’. 


She thought not that one of her tribe 


had done it, but supposed some calamity 


anew threatened her people. 
‘“Whose hand hath done it ?’’ 


teh 


ty bee at 
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‘*Judah’s !’’ replied the Patriarch. 

‘‘My brother, Judah !’’ she exclaimed, 
in haughty astonishment. ‘‘Is Sir Judah 
of Nassau, apostate from his people ?’’ 

‘<God of Jacob, forbid !’’ the old man. 
replied, much shocked at the thought. 


_ **¥Yet hath Judah done it.’’ 


The daughter of David paced the camp. 
Her manner was haughty and impassion- 
ed. She looked like a very queen in her 


wrath—more of the spirit of a leader | 


indeed in her now, but less of mania. 
Had the sorcery of Judah’s subtle 
mind exorcised the demon? Hence- 
forth, he was never more to return with 
such complete control. A superior an- 


gel was now in charge of her. The - 


shield of Judah’s love was over her; but 
she returned not Judah’s love at that mo- 
ment. 

Thus awhile, and then Hadassah re- 
turned to the aged man who remained 
near the spot where the standard had for 
a few moments waved its symbolic pro- 
phecy. 

*‘T see, venerable father,’’ she observed, 
with a blending of anger and humility 


_ In her tone, ‘‘my brother dispises me. 


He thinks mea crazed dreamer. ’Tis 
well. This, my revenge. Send to. my 
brother, his sister’s challenge ! 

‘‘Who most for their people in the 
coming time—who most shall do—Judah 
or Hadassah? My challenge to him!’’ 

And the maiden swept back into her 


tent like a royal spirit provoked to some 


astonishing deed which her mind had 
conceived. What man can surpass a wo- 


man in daring when the woman is in such 
a mood ! | 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE CHRISTIAN PRINCESS AND HER 
JEwisH HErRo. 


‘Sir JuDAH of Nassau was at the Capital 
with his Prince when he received through 
the Patriarch from Palestine the chal- 
lenge of his sister, Hadassah,—‘‘Who 
most for Israel?’’ He smiled with the 
mystery of concealed ambitions as he 
kissed the maiden’s challenge to him. 
Evidently Sir Judah thought that in the 


execution of his role as a statesman, tak- 


ing a part in the imperial drama of Eu- 
rope under his Prince—young William of 
Orange—he would be able to do,most for 
his father’s race. He looked npon his 
sister, Hadassah as a grand dreamer such 


as his father, Sir David, had been and he 
loved her in her pure Jewish character as 
his mother, Elizabeth de Nassau, had 
loved his father as her Jewish hero. 

That the reader may understand Sir 
Judah and the part which he is to play, 
we must supplement to the story of Sir, 
David’s youth, an eventful history that 
was merely suggested in a former ghapter. 


Maurice of Nassau, Prince of Orange 
and Stadtholder of the United States of 
the Netherlands, was at his palace at the 
Hague in a gloomy mood, with a rage 
suppressed under the cool phlegmatic 
surface of his character that boded a 

rrible war storm to his enemies when it 

urst. The greatest captain of the age was 
chafing under two smarts,—the one of in- 
terrupted ambitions,the other a provoked 
sense of the ingratitude manifested at 
that moment by the Dutch Republic to- 


ward his house and especially toward 


himself. 

Prince Maurice was a boy of but seven- 
teen years of age when his heroic father, 
William the Silent, the Founder of the 


Dutch Republic, fell beneath the assassin’s 
hand. | 


William had redeemed the Netherlands 


from Spanish rule, and abolished the . 


Holy Inquisition which Philip’s aunt, the 
Duchess of Parma, attempted to estab- 
lish in the Netherlands as the infamous 
Torquemada had before done against the. 
Jews in Spain; but the chief crime of 
the Protestant hero,set forth in the ‘‘ban’”’ | 
fulminated against him by Philip of 


‘Spain was his rescue from the convent of 


a Nun, Charlotte de Bourbon, and the 
crowning sacrilege of making her his 
wife and the mother of six daughters. 
For this extraordinary sacrilege, every 
pious Catholic dagger in Europe was in- 


| voked to reach him by the authority of 


the Most Christian King, Philip the Sec- 
ond, and the blessing of the Most Holy 
Father, Sextus V. of Rome. eae 
The death of his father, left to Prince 
Maurice the office of Captain General of 
the United Provinces; and as he advanced 
in life Prince Maurice became the great- 
est captain of the age. Under him,-the 
Netherlands rose above the guardianship _ 
of England and to independence from 
the dominion of Spain. With the aid of 
his cousin, (William Lewis of Nassau, 
the ‘‘Little Stadtholder’’of Friesland,who | 
was a giant in genius, ) Maurice not only 
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perfected a new order of military science, 
which has since been the basis of modern 
warfare, but he won so many famous vic- 


-- tories over the most renowned of the Span- 


ish generals that Spain, in 1609, was 
forced to formally allow the independence 
of the Dutch Republic. 

From that time, the ‘‘States General’’ 
deemed the wars of Maurice as ambitious 
aims for the aggrandizement of the sover- 
eignty of the Houses of Orange and Nas- 
sau. John of Olden-Barneveld, who 
had so long guided the destinies of the 
Republic in the. ‘‘States General,’’ op- 
posed the ambitions of Prince Maurice; 
but the Prince triumphed over the Repub- 

lican statesman, who in 1619 was behead- 
ed. Soon afterward, Barneveld’s sons 
were also executed for conspiring for the 


overthrow and death of the Prince: Mau- | 


rice now became almost as hateful to the 
Republican people of the United States 


of ¢he Netherlands as he had once been 


popular: meantime, Spain, _ rejoicing 
over the disruption going on between 
Maurice and the States General, sent her 
' armies again into the United Provinces 
under Maurice’s great military rival, the 
Marquis of Spinola. Thus stood the 
case In 1622. 

Prince Maurice was pacing the private 


apartment of his palace like an old lion, 


too royal to disturb himself beyond this 
majestic pacing of his den. With him, 
at her work table, was the Princess 
Elizabeth of Nassau, his reputed niéce, 
though-some believed she was his own 
daughter. Of all creatures, Maurice 
loved. her the best; her power prevailed 
over his will when all else failed, and her 
influence won his smile in his darkest 
mood; but she, herself, like atrue Nassau, 
partook, now, of her uncle’s mood. Thus 
Prince Maurice and Elizabeth of Nassau, 
when the ‘‘Little Stadtholder’’ of Fries- 


land, big with an idea worthy his genius, 


ushered into his cousin’s resence, a 
marvelous youth of Jewish origin. 

‘‘By the good Lord, cousin Lewis, thy 
‘coming is both welcome and astounding. 
Who is he thou bringest with thee ?’’ 

.“‘By the good Lord to thee, cousin 


Maurice; but let the stripling speak for 


himself.’’ 
hath in him the making of a 
hero,’’ 
intently on the youth. 

‘‘So said I, cousin isle, when he 
came to me and with royal abruptness, 


observed the prince, as he gazed 


as startling as our entrance upon thy - 


privacy, announced that he sought a sol- 
dier’s service under Maurice of cena: 

ainst the Spaniards. I have brou 
him to thee; so let him Speak for him 
self.’’ 


Maurice fixed upon the an a long | 


searching gaze, as if seeking to read his 
character. and capacity thoroughly be- 
fore troubling his already busy mind with 
any unknown stripling’s affairs. He 
perceived that his cousin Lewis had taken 


this youth into‘his favor, and that he was 
introduced as. his protege; and he knew 


that, although the ‘‘Little Stadtholder’’ 
of Friesland was original in his ideas ot 
men and methods, those ideas" were al- 


_ ways the more deeply sagacious when they 


varied from the ordinary rule: the young 
man, therefore, must possess rare character 


points to provoke the enthusiasm of his 


cousin’s genius. Prince ‘Maurice was 
presently satisfied that this was an ex- 
traordinary youth before him and he 
resolved to listen to his history at once. 

‘‘Boy, who art thou, and from whence ? 


Thou art not’of Europe. By thy appear- 


ance, thou art from the East. Yet why 
seekest thou service with. Maurice of 


Nassau against the Spaniard. Boy, speak 


freely. Tell me thy history.”’ 


‘‘Prince, my forefathers were expelled 


from Spain with all my race. Therefore, 


burn I for war against the Spaniard !’’ 


“*Art thou a:-Moor?’’ 

‘‘T am a Jew.’”’ 
Jew! Thy name ?’’ 

‘<David.’’ 

‘‘And from comest 
David ?” 

‘From Babylonia, to serve under 
Maurice of Nassau against the Spaniard.’’ 

‘‘A Jew, and for war against the king 
of Spain? Boy, I like thee.”’’ 

‘‘So do I thee, Maurice of Nassau.’’ 
_ By the soul of my father, thou art a 


-marvelous youth. Tell me thy history, | 
David. Be seated. I will listen to thee-’’ 


‘Nay, Prince, I come into thy presence 
with a sling and stone. 
myself as a simple shepherd standing 
within the warrior’s tent.’ 

‘‘Boy, thy modesty equals thy boldness, 
Begin thy story: I listen.’ 

David began and told much of the 
story which he afterwards told to Baron 
‘De Leon in the tomb of his ancestors; 
but he told it now with all the fire and 
enthusiasm of youth. Maurice was might- 
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tly moved, more with the Hebrew>| 

outh’s heroic fervor than with the Jew- 
ish story itself. When he ended, Maurice 
observed: 

‘‘Well, David, and what wouldst thou 
now ?”’ 

‘*Make war upon the host of Spain with 
my Hebrew troop under the standard of 
Maurice of Nassau.’’ | 

‘‘Boy, thou speakest as a captain al- 
ready. What wouldst thou further ?”’ 

Raise the siege of Bergen-op-Zoon !”’ 

‘‘By Heaven, young sir, thou hast hit 
my very purpose! There isan inspiration 
in thy coming. Gosummon thy troop, 
David. We will raise the siege of Ber- 
gen-op-Zoon.”’ 

Maurice of Nassau bounded from his 
seat under his martial enthusiasm. The 
heroic fervor of the Hebrew youth fired 
the great Captain withthe energy of his 
mighty days. Again was he the Maurice 
of a hundred victorious battles with the 
Spaniard: That Hebrew stripling stood 
before him as a prophecy of a new triumph 
over the invading host of Spain and over 
his jealous compeers in the States General. 

Dayid was about to leave the presence 
of Prince Maurice and his cousin, Count 
Lewis, when he found himself face to face 
with Elizabeth De Nassau. Hehad not, 
thus far, presumed to direct his attention 


to the maiden, though he was conscious 


of her presence; but she had listened to 
his story in ecstacy, and now, carried 
away as by an impulse, she arose and in- 


terrupted his departure. Taking from | 


her neck a ribbon, she said: 
‘‘Noble youth, tis but a simple token 
of my uncle’s favor. Wear it for his sake. 


sa bears the device which Maurice of | 


Nassau. when at thine own ‘age: Ne 
went into the wars with Spain.’” 
With this, the Princess Elizabeth threw 


‘the ribbon around, the young Hebrew’ s 
neck and vanished. — 


David’s eyes followed the maiden till 
she was gone and then he kissed the token 
of the Princess with fervor and hid“it in 


his bosom. Count Lewis rubbed his 


hands with glee as one who had suddenly 
stumbled upon a romance; Prince Mau- 


rice for a moment frowned; but a smile 


succeeded. Then, taking the. yoats by 


_ the hand he said: 


“David, wear my niece’s favor. As 


she hath said, it bears my own device, 


‘* Tandem fil surculus arbor,”’ (‘The twig 
shall yet become a tree.’’) And now 80 
join me quickl y with thy troop. 
raise'the siege of Bergen-op-Zoon !”’ 
‘David departed and soon was 1n arms 
with his Hebrew comrades. The ‘siege 
was raised, but in the action David saved 


‘the life ‘of Maurice and was knighted 


him on the battle field. 

Then came the days of love between 
the Christian Princess and her Jewish 
hero. Maurice, for some secret reason 
perhaps, smiled upon their love. He > 
gave the maiden to David as his bride 
and adopted him as a Prince of the house 
of Nassau: thus the Hebrew hero became: 
David, Prince of Nassau. 

For ten years, the Princess Elizabeth 
lived in unbroken joy. One son was born . 
to their union and the. proud mother 
named him Judah of Nassau. At the age 
of thirty she passed from mortal life, but 
to the end thereof she re her 
Jewish hero. a 
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omy still the Earth ! 
I have seen them, felt 
In the chill, simooning dearth, 

In the atmosphere of death, 


Angels? Yes; Yes; hovered round 


d me low,— 
me on holy 
Placing ie on holy ground 


go! 
ha 
the gloom my made me see 
Visions, glorious, bright and fair. 


track they’ve ever been, 


! Some stand hemes me now, 
and faithful at my side, 
Last, but first of all below, 
Treasured 


with a holy pride. 


Last! But still my most pproved, 
Brothers, sisters, hel 


T 


Last! But truer than the fi | 


When, oh! when will my rapt soul 
in realms divine 


ws 
When each will whisper mine and thine | 
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